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To  the  Honourable  °"'^'''  ^P"'  ''  ''"'■ 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

A  ,t^"7p^"'!  the  honour  to  present  the  accompanying  treatise  on  the  Beef  ^n- 
bS  l^"f  •    ,^'^^^"*^*-'  --^-h  1^-  »>-n  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Spenc. 
B.S^.  of  this  Branch.  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  disseminating  much  useful 
knowledge  w>th  reference  to  the  breeding,  feeding  and  marketing  of  beef  cattle 
In  it«  preparation  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  most  accurate  and 

St  r  T''  ""  *'^  "'"^*'^'    ^'^  ^""•^»*'-  ^'  ^^-  informatio:  Together 
.  th  the  v.ew8  of  experienced  feeders,  and,  in  many  cases,  descriptions  of  th^  methods 

;:  tie  Sir  "°'  "^^^  "^""'"''  -'-'''' "-  °^  --'^-^'«  -^-  *° »"  ^^^^ -:2 

.rinw  rl-^.  -r'"*  '^V°^^  ^''^  '^'  recommendation  that  it  be  published  and 
pnnted  for  distribution  as  Bulletin  No.  13.  entitled.  'Beef  Raising  in  Canadt' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  O.  RUTHERFORD, 

Live  Stock  Commissioner. 
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BEEF  RAISING  IK  CANADA. 


THE  BEEF  BULLOCK. 

The  destiny  of  the  bullock  is  the  block  and  after  that  the  table.  Between  tho 
cattle  raiser  and  the  table  is  the  market  and  it  ia  the  demands  of  this  that  must  guide 
the  stockman  in  his  effort  to  produce  the  most  valuable  bullock.  There  is  another 
consideration  not  to  be  forgotten  and  that  is  the  interests  of  the  breeder  and  feeder 
It  18  through  the  medium  of  the  bullock  that  much  of  the  farm  crop  is  marketed  so 
that  much  of  hia  auccess  as  a  marketing  medium  depends  upon  his  thrift,  or  in  other 
words,  his  ability  to  consume  large  quantities  of  food  and  to  convert  the  maximum 
of  this  into  a  valuable  marketable  product.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  ideal  bullock  to  consider  him  from  the  standpoint  of  the  breeder  and  f.'der 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  butcher,  who  sets  the  value  upon  the  animal  from  the  sort 
of  carcass  it  will  yield. 

In  order  to  produce  a  high-class  buUock  the  breeder  must  possess  a  mental  ideal 
of  his  object  and  work  towards  that  model.  This  is  as  necessary  to  the  cattle  breeder 
as  to  the  builder  of  any  structure.  An  architect  must  mentally  see  the  finished  build- 
ing before  ae  can  draw  his  plans  and  order  his  materiaU.  The  wide-awake  stockman 
who  attends  a  series  of  well  condticted  judging  schools  or  visits  a  modem  fat  stock 
show  of  any  magnitude  and  there  intelligently  studies  the  forms  of  the  prize  winning 
animals,  will  have  established  a  mental  picture  of  a  superior  beef  animal.  It  is  for 
the  cattlemen  out  of  reach  of  such  educational  institutions  as  these  that  the  foUowinir 
nescriptioK  is  prepared. 

In  judging  an  animal  one  looks  first  at  its  general  appearance  or  outline.  What 
IS  wanted  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  block  formation,  having  comparatively  straight 
mes,  along  the  top  and  bottom  and  up  and  down  at  the  back.  A  short  neck,  short 
legs  and  a  good  length  of  body  are  to  "oe  looked  for  in  the  model  beast.  The  animal 
13  compact  and  broad  of  back  from  shoulder  points  to  hips,  has  a  wide  deep  body; 
short  and  somewhat  thick  neck,  wide  deep  and  full  bosom;  broad,  thick,  fleshy  hind 
quarters  and  a  generally  deep  wide  body.  Viewed  from  the  side  the  top  and  bottom 
lines  of  the  body  run  practically  parallel  with  the  back  quite  level.  From  front 
or  rear  the  outline  should  be  rather  full  and  broad.  A  straight  upper  line,  or  level 
back  indicates  a  uniform  covering  of  flesh,  which  is  aU  important  to  the  butcher  while 
a  straight  underline  denotes  a  good  depth  of  barrel  and  chest.  The  former  indicates 
a  good  feeder  and  the  later  a  vigorous  constitution  and  these  are  both  essential. 
J  he  butcher  likes  a  medium  amount  of  bone  leaning  to  fineness  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  Coarse  bone  is  always  objectionable  as  it  indicates  a  la-ge  pro- 
portion of  bone  to  meat,  and  it  is  meat  that  the  market  wants.  Smoothness  of  con- 
formation, largely  determined  by  fineness  of  bone,  goes  with  a  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh 
>nioothly  m  all  parts-especially  in  the  valuable  parts  of  the"  carcass.  An  animal 
must  not  become  baggy,  showing  lumps  and  rolls  of  fat.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the 
fat  and  flesh  to  be  laid  on  smoothly  and  thickly,  especially  on  the  more  valuable  parts 
such  as  the  lorn  and  rib. 

The  head  is  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  an  animal's  quality.  A  long  coarxc 
head  with  spiky  horns  is  usually  associated  with  lack  of  quality  throughout.  An 
aiumal  with  an  extremely  short,  broad  head  is  generally  inclined  to  lack  length  of 
hody.  While  the  short  thick  type  is  a  good  feeder,  the  butcher  prefers  greater  length 
A  correct  head  may  be  described  as  being  somewhat  short  with  the  feature?  fine  and 
Clean  cut  such  as  one  sees  in  a  handsome  man. 

The  feeder  likes  to  see  a  moderately  broad  muzzle  with  a  good  wide  mouth  and 
a  large  open  nostril.  The  mouth  indicates  the  strengrth  of  the  digestive  organs  an.l 
the  nostrils  the  lung  power  of  the  animal.    An  animal  with  a  narrow  muzzle,  thin 
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lips  and  close  nostrils  is  generally  a  poor  feeder  and  bad  thriver.  The  distance  from 
the  muzzle  to  a  point  immediately  between  the  eyes  is  preferably  short,  with  soir 
dish  just  below  the  eyes  which  should  be  wide  apart,  large  and  bright  but  not  wild 
or  restless.  A  placid  though  bright  eye  indicates  vigour  of  constitution  and  gentle 
temperament,  while  a  nervous  restless  eye  denotes  unsatisfactory  feeding  qualities.  A 
sunken  eye  lacking  in  lustre  denotes  a  weak  constitution. 

The  ear  and  the  horn  are  both  worthy  of  observation  in  judging  a  beef  anima! 
A  heavy,  coarse,  fleshy  ear  loosely  attached  to  the  head  indicates  a  low  degree  of 
quality  and  of  vigour  and  consequently  of  ability  to  appropriate  profitably  large  quan- 
tities of  food  materials.  The  horn  (in  the  homed  classes)  should  be  flat  rather  than 
round  Round  spiky  horns  indicate  coarseness  throughout.  While  a  good  head  i^ 
important  it  is  so  more  particularly  to  the  breeder  and  feeder  because  of  what  i' 
indicates.  It  is  the  body  back  of  the  head  that  concerns  the  butcher  and  therefor 
the  price  he  will  pay  for  the  animal. 

The  neck  of  the  beef  animal  tends  to  be  short,  thick  and  muscular,  of  medium 
depth,  and  neatly  attached  to  the  body.  The  shorter  the  neck  the  better,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  cheap  part  of  a  carcass  but  more  particularly  because  a  compact  neck 
indicates  ruggedness  of  constitution  and  good  feeding  qualities.  On  the  other  hand 
imdue  length  and  scrawnyness  of  neck  indicates  a  poor  feeder  and  a  narrow  bodv. 
The  neck  should  blend  well  with  tho  body,  uniting  with  it  so  smoothly  that  the  point 
of  union  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  because  a  strong,  thick  neck  is  associated  with 
a  broad  chest  and  a  good  lung  capacity  that  it  is  so  important.  The  shoulder  should 
be  smooth  and  in  a  fattened  animal  well  and  evenly  covered.  Over  the  top  thpr(^ 
should  be  good  width  but  openness  between  the  blades  is  to  be  avoided.  The  top 
should  be  full  and  round.  While  the  shoulder  is  a  tcheap  part  of  the  carcass  it  i^ 
important  that  it  be  smoothly  and  compactly  covered,  not  only  because  of  itself  but 
more  particularly  because  it  goes  with  thickness  and  quality  of  meat  in  the  more 
valuable  cuts  farther  back. 

Coming  below  the  neck  we  have  the  front  of  the  animal  including  the  breast  and 
brisket.  The  more  width  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  the  better  the  rest  of  the 
body  corresponds.  This  gives  capacity  to  the  heart  and  lungs— the  vital  organs  on 
which  vigour  so  much  depends.  Prominence  of  brisket  adds  to  the  appearance 
of  an  animal  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  plump  and  of  good 
width  indicating  a  roomy  chest  behind.  A  flabby  ponderous  brisket  is  objectionabL^ 
as  it  is  of  no  commercial  value  or  other  advantage.  The  front  legs  should  stand  well 
apart  as  this  goes  with  a  broad  chest  floor.  It  is  important  that  the  front  legs  hav.> 
a  wide  muscular  attachment  of  arm  at  the  shoulder  with  plenty  of  room  from  arm  pit 
to  arm  pit  below  the  chest.  The  shorter  the  leg  the  better  and  each  should  come 
straight  down  whether  viewed  from  the  side  or  front. 

A  large  heart  girth  is  desirable.  This  goes  with  full  fore  flanks  and  well  filled 
crops  indicating  not  only  a  roomy  chest  cavity  but  a  good  covering  of  flesh  on  to)). 
It  IS  along  the  spine  on  either  side  that  the  butcher  gets  the  best  cuts,  and  unless  a 
fat  animal  has  plenty  of  meat  here,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  weigh  he  cannot 
command  a  high  price.  Thickness  and  smoothness  over  the  ribs  along  the  back  are 
essential  to  a  high-class  beef  animal.  Taking  the  barrel  as  a  whole  the  greater  thick- 
ness and  smoothness  the  better  and  from  a  feeder's  standpoint,  the  greater  depth  the 
better  also.  The  butcher  wants  all  the  length  of  barrel  he  can  get  but  the  feeder  kno«s 
that  extreme  length  means  weakness.  The  rib  should  be  well  sprung  giving  larpe 
capacity,  but  over  paunchiness  is  not  a  desirable  feature  as  it  means  waste  to  tlie 
butcher  and  does  not  necessarily  stanu'for  improved  feeding  quality.  To  be  an  ea^v 
'keeper'  a  bullock  should  be  closely  ribbed  up,  that  is  the  space  between  the  back  rib 
and  the  hook  point  should  not  be  great.  Then  the  body  should  come  well  down  at 
the  flank. 

The  loin  provides  the  highest  priced  roasts  and  steaks  and  therefore  should  be 
massive  and  thick.    It  should  rise  slightly  from  the  straight  line  of  the  back.    A 
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rtlK.rn  Steer,   "  R<«n  .Tim,"  an  Internaticmal  clmmpioi.,  1!HW. 
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Kipr.  2.     Aberdeen  Angus  Steer,  Champion  Ontario  Winter  Fair,  190S. 
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Fig.  3.     A  Choice  Beef  Hullotk. 
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sagging  loin  IS  decidedly  objectionabfe  for  two  principal  reasons,  first,  that  it  denotes 
weakness  and  secondly  that  it  lacks  muscle.    A  low  loin  may  be  fairly  thick  but  in 
such  a  case  it  is  apt  to  consist  largely  of  fat  rather  than  lean  meat. 
K  f  :t'       T^  ^"^l  °'  '*f*'^  improvement  wide  hook  points  were  highly  esteemed 
but  their  uselessness  from  the  butcher's  standpoint  has  led  to  a  modification  of  view 

thflJ^^f,  J'T-  ^*  n  *'"'  *«y  «»>°"W  »,«  ^i«J«  aP«t  but  not  necessarily  more  so  than 
the  loin  or  sirloin  Consequently  the  feeder  or  breeder  looks  for  the  hook  points 
rounded  off  smoothly  not  standing  up  when  finished,  covered  well  and  shTwiS^  no 
signs  of  bareness.    This  will  indicate  a  large  proportion  of  flesh  to  bone. 

Ihe  pm  bones,  situated  at  each  side  of  the  tail  head  should  have  ftir  width 
between  but  prominence  is  not  desirable.  As  a  rule  smoothness  over  the  hook  points 
goes  with  similar  formation  of  these  parts.    Many  animals  have  a  tendency  to  dSp 

of  «tnZJt  I  5  T"*'  ""1™."^  '*  '''""'•^  °°*  ^  overlooked  as  it  is  an  indication 
of  a  tendency  to  form  too  much  fat  and  is  an  evidence  of  lack  of  quality    The  rum,, 

i"l,  'l5°?  ^""^  ""f  ^''"'^'  *^"*  '^  *«  «"y  '^'  '^^t-nce  from  hook  point  to  pT 

eve      r^L     ^""l  f'  ^'^*^  '^T']^  ^'  ''""■^  "^"  ^-'''^  «"d  be  comparative  1? 

level     A  droopy,  peaked  rump  is  a  defective  conformation,  reduces  the  flesh  capacity 

nd  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  form.    Viewed  from  behind,  the  quartet  should  be 

'!":? •  Jfo^^'^*."  .l^n.endicular  line  on  the  outside  to  where  the  thigh  naturally  nar! 

71  -J".,    'u"''5'  *V"""«^«  «»>«""  be  carried  well  down.    A  spfit  up  appearance 

he  flesh  should  be  carried  as  near  to  the  hock  as  possible.    The  expression  'Beef  to 

t  thTr^oinf  f  '>«"rf«'?°°^  cattlemen  is  an  extreme  expression  of  what  is  admired 

at  this  point  of  a  well  finished  beef  animal  of  ideal  conformation. 

mrtB^ti..°^T7'  '^-^'^"^  ^"'  ^'^°  repeatedly  made  to  quality  which  is  as  im- 
portant in  a  bullock  as  in  a  horse,  a  grade  of  wheat  or  a  price  of  silk  if  the  best 
resulte  are  to  be  secured.  The  general  appearance  of  an  animal  inlica^  Tts  qua^y 
ha  r  U  and  horT°"    '\«'«°  .^^^^'-ble.     Quality    is    shown    in    bone.' sk  n! 

ca  i  lac"  of  oual?^  C  '"""'  i''""  •  l"^''"*"'^  ^^  '°"«^*^  ^■°'°*«  ""'J  »>««^  bom^  indi- 
cates lack  of  quality.    Coarse,  sluggish  ears  are  not  seen  on  a  beast  of  fine  parts.    The 

oMhl  T  °°^  "  "^'  5"'!'  ?'  *°  '^'  *'"""*y  *•"*  ^*  ^°«li<'«t«  the  physical  condition 
of  the  animal  as  regards  thrift.     The  skin  should  be  mellow  and  pliable    the  ha^r 

s  JhKrd  .„H  Z^ir^^  ^r^  T^  '''^'"^'^    ^  ^«'y  '^^^  »>'<*«  o'  «>°«  that 
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THE  FINISHED  STEEB. 

coIoutanlweS^Jh^rifThrm^irfr^"^  whe Jer  he  considered  it  right  to  use  butter 
colour  answered  that,  if  the  market  demanded  Paris  green  in  butter  he  would  nut  it  in 
To  succeed  m4he  producing  of  butter  or  of  beef  the  requirements  of  the  purUa^; 
must  be  compl^d  with.  The  standard  of  the  beef  market  has  changed  SyTn 
recent  years  Not  many  years  ago  the  best  markets  demanded  large  hef^thiik 
rSior^e^l  ''""  *°  ';T  lbs.,  but  that  demand  has  changed  an'S  ca  tW  J^at 

?  a?orrarw.n  T^w'''*  ^°"^r^- .  ?'  ^""""'^  '*'''*  *'°°^«"''«  tbe  highest  price 
,  "compact,  well  fin^hed  animal  weighing  not  more  than  1,500  lbs.  on  foot  and 
f  he  weighs  only  1.200  lbs.  he  wiU  command  the  highest  market  pri^  provid^ 
he  has  the  form,  quality  and  finish.    Even  the  thousand  pound  '  baby  Lr  isXok^ 

Xped  aLna",?  "^t^^l"""'^  °"  **^'f  ''^'  ^^  *^«  -^*-*'"*'^'  *>«*  ^"^^  cattle  a^not 
th  nL  hf^nri  T  it  "^""^  "  ^""^'^  '°  ^'  advantage  of  the  producer,  as  other 
oZn^r  T.'  )t  '^^"T'  *v"  '"^"'^  «°"«  t«  '""J'^t-  tbe  less  is  the  cost  of 
of  1-?  ?  ^'v.*r  *''^  P'°^*  *°  *^  P"^"''^'-  The  British  market  demands  cattle 
of  moderate  weights,  good  quality,  and  carrying  sufficient  fat  in  connection  with  the 
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lean  meat  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  excellence  without  waste.  To  secure  delicate 
flavour  and  tenderness  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  is  necessary  and  this  should  bi 
incorporated  with  the  flesh  or  lean  meat  rather  than  appear  only  as  a  covering  to 
the  muscles.  The  great  secret  in  producing  a  carcass  of  beef  is  to  treat  an  animal 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fat  grows  with  it  during  the  entire  period  of  its  life  timp 
It  is  unfortunately  the  too  common  practice  of  Canadian  beef  raisers  to  produce  all 
the  fat  that  an  animal  carries  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Much  of  the  fat  put  on 
in  this  way  is  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  carcass;  it  is  largely  wasted  as  it  is 
useful  for  little  else  than  tallow.  The  carcass  that  dresses  out  showing  specks  anil 
streaks  of  fat  throughout  the  lean  tissue  conunands  the  highest  price.  Such  beef  is 
regarded  as  much  of  a  delicacy  as  the  finest  turkey  or  lamb.  The  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  prime  quality  is  to  maintain  the  animal  in  good  condition  by  a  system  of  liberal 
feeding  from  birth  to  maturity.  Then  the  finishing  period  is  comparatively  short 
and  the  careass  produces  the  highly  desirable  marbled  beef. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  the  requirements  of  both  the  feeder  and  the  butcher 
must  be  considered  in  the  selection  or  breeding  of  the  most  profitable  steer.  The 
feeder  must  have  in  his  ani;iial  good  bone,  roomy  jmunch  and  a  deep  broad  chest, 
while  to  the  butcher's  steer  these  parts  have  no  particular  value  because  it  is  in 
these  that  much  waste  occurs.  Giving  the  requirements  of  both  feeder  and  butcher 
due  consideration  a  standard  of  perfection  has  been  built  up  in  which  each  part  of 
the  animal  is  afforded  a  numerical  value  according  to  its  importance.  The  following 
score-card  agreed  upon  by  many  of  the  foremost  demonstrators  and  instructors  in 
animal  husbandry  will  be  of  value  to  students  who  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the 
judging  of  beef  cattle. 
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Fio.  4.— Points  op  Bbkf  Cattl«.    Sidb  view. 


1.  Muzzle. 

2.  Mouth. 

3.  NoBtril. 

7.  Eye. 

8.  Ear. 

9.  Poll. 

10.  Horn. 

11.  Neck. 

12.  Throat. 

14.  Top  of  creBt,  or  neck. 
16.  Top  of  ahoulder. 


17.  Shoulder. 

18.  Point  of  shoulder. 

19.  Arm. 
21).  Shank. 

21.  Brisket. 

22.  Topline. 

25.  Crops. 

2.*).  Ribs,  or  oarrnL 

26.  ForefUnk. 

27.  Back  or  chine. 

28.  Loin. 


29.  Hind  flank. 

30.  Underline,  or  bottom  line. 
SI.  Hip,  point  of  hip,  hook  bom- 

32.  Rump. 

33.  Tailhead. 

35.  Buttocks. 

36.  Thigh. 
88.  Hook. 
40.  Navel. 
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Soore-card  for  Beef  Steer. 

General  appearance :— 40. 

Weight,  according  to  age 

Form  straight  top  line  and  unde'rline;'  deep/broad,'  low'  8;t.  stylish! '.   '. '.     10 
Quality,  firm  handling,  hair  fine,  pliable  .kin.  dense  bone.  eVenly  fleshed     10 

vaCble  a^t,'"'  """"*  °'  '™  '"^'  "^^*"^  '"^  '"^^  «^°-  «f' 

10 

Head  and  Neck:— 7. 

Muzzle  broad,  mouth  large,  jaw  wide,  nostrils  large. .  ..  i 

iiyes  large:  clear,  placid ^ 

Face  short,  expression  quiet. .  3 

Forehead  broad,  full *,'..'.'.'.'  .*.'.*.". '.'. 1 

Ears  medium  size,  fine  texture } 

Horns,  fine  texture,  oval,  medium  size. . *.  } 

Neck,  thick,  short,  throat  clean .".".'.*.'.','.' i 

Forequarters . — 8. 

Shoulder  vein,  full 

Shoulders,  covered  with  flesh,  compact  on  topi  smooth.'.  V. o 

Brisket  advanced,  breast  wide ^ 

Dewlap,  skin  not  too  loose  and  drooping. . 3 

Legs,  straight,  short;  arm  full,  shank  fine,  smooth. l 


_  Fio.  5-POIOT8  OF  BiEF  Cattlb.    Fbont  and  R«ab  Vuw 

4.  Lips. 

6.  Face.  24.  Girth. 

6.  Forehead.  ^*-  P'°  honxs. 

16.  Neck  vein  or  shoulder  vein.  S'  ^"^^''''• 

18.  Point  of  ghoulder.  S'  i''"*- 

21.  Brisket.  39.  Purse. 

Body:— 32. 

Chest,  full,  deep,  wide,  girth  large,  crops  full.,    .  ^ 

itibs,  long,  arched,  thickly  fleshed. .   .                           | 

Back,  broad,  straight,  smooth,  even. .   .", -„ 

Loin,  thick,  broad •^" 

Flank,  full,  even  with  underline..  ....'.'.".'. ! 


'? 


'   r^ 


--■  «r 
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Hindquarters : — 13. 

Hips,  smoothly  covered,  distance  apart  in  proportion  with  other  parts. .  8 

Rump,  longr,  wide,  even;  tail  head  smooth,  not  patchy 2 

Pin  bones,  not  prominent,  far  apart 1 

Thighs,  full,  deep,  wide 2 

Twist,  deep,  plump 2 

Purse,  full,  indicating  fleshiness 2 

Legs,  straight,  short;  shank  fine,  smooth 2 

Total 100 


COMMESCIAI  CUTS  OF  A  FBIME  BULLOCX. 

A  prime  bullock  weighing  about  1,400  pounds  will  dress  out  a  carcass  of  about 
800  pounds.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  divisions  of  the  carcass  into  the 
several  cuts  as  understood  by  the  trade.  Cattle  of  a  lower  grade  yield  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  loin  and  rib  than  the  diagram  shows  and  these  parts  from  such  an  animni 
also  sell  for  a  lower  price  per  pound.  The  diagram  shows  about  the  retail  selling  price 
of  the  different  cuts  from  a  prime  well-bred  steer.  The  following  paragraphs  describ} 
the  location  and  use  of  each  of  the  several  cuts : — 


!       > 


FiQ.  6.— '"'•'AOBAM  Showing  Carcass  Cuts. 

Loin. — ^The  loin  of  beef  is  subdivided  into  porterhouse  or  short  cuts,  T-bone  and 
sirloin.  The  porterhouse  consists  of  the  first  five  or  six  steaks  from  the  small  end 
next  to  the  ribs.  Next  to  this  comes  the  T-bone  steaks,  regarded  by  in  any  as  the  very 
choicest  part  of  the  loin.  The  last  six  or  eight  steaks  next  to  the  round  are  known  ns 
the  sirloin.  The  tenderloin  is  the  inside  portion  of  lean  meat  next  the  rib  end  of  tho 
loin.  In  some  marakets  the  tenderloin  is  cut  only  from  the  cheaper  carcases  and  the 
balance  of  the  loin  is  used  for  canning  in  such  cases.  Where  the  tenderloin  is  cut 
from  a  choice  carcass,  a  fancy  price  is  charged  for  it,  as  it  seriously  injures  the 
value  of  the  remainder  of  the  loin. 

Bound  and  mmp. — ^The  rump  is  the  fleshy  portion  over  the  thigh.  After  it  \^ 
cut  off,  the  round  extends  on  down  to  the  shank,  having  only  one  bone  near  the  centre. 

Flank. — A  se>  ion  of  lean  meat  overlies  the  flank  which  is  stripped  off  and  is 
known  as  the  flant.  steak,  and  is  much  sought  after.  The  balance  of  the  flank  is 
mostly  used  for  sausage  and  hamhnrigBr,  but  can  be  boiled. 

Bibs. — This  section  consists  of  the  first  seven  ribs  and  is  mostly  used  for  ronsts. 
The  cuts  nearest  the  loin  are  considered  the  choicest  and  sell  for  the  most  money. 
Next  to  the  chuck  the  meat  is  deeper  and  rather  coarser. 
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.  *i!^J^^"~'^u  1T!,"?^*.°1;.**°  '°''^''  °'  **"»*  P^t'^''  °>»'''«l  cliuck  »  known 
to  the  tr.de  Bi  the  '  clod.'  Thw  lies  jiuit  above  the  brisket  and  extends  up  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  neck.  This  is  cut  mostly  for  pot  roasts  and  contains  much  lean  meat. 
Most  of  the  chuck  IS  cut  into  steaks,  the  best  portions  being  on  the  end  nearest  to  the 
ribs.    The  portion  next  to  the  neck  usually  sells  for  pot  roasU  or  boiling. 

Plate— The  plate  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  carcass  below  the  ribs,  iakinir  in 
the  covennir  of  the  belly.    It  is  mostly  used  for  boiling  but  contains  some  good  meat. 

Brisket.--This  takes  in  the  portion  between  the  shank  and  the  clod,  or  lower 

!!«♦.  „i  K  -f"  V'  ■  '''"^  ^'^^^  P'"*'"  ^'*^  '°'°«  ''^•^y  ''O""'  *>"*  'n«k«»  fine  pot 

roasvS  or  boiling  meat. 

fl-.»,!^""T'^^''*  portion  of  the  shank  from  the  knee  or  heel  to  the  cut  above,  is 
fleshy,  though  coarse,  and  is  mostly  used  for  boiling.  The  lower  part  is  mostly  bone 
and  sinew  and  is  for  soup  and  boiling.    In  the  forelegs  this  is  called  theThTn 

r^r^^^^J'  P";*  """'"y  «^"«  ^'*^  »  P"t  of  the  chuck  and  is  fit  mostly  for 
boiling.    It  IS  fleshy  but  coarse. 

•Sirloin  endi  — In  some  markets  the  ends  of  the  sirloin  and  T-boue  steaks,  which 
run  dowTi  into  the  flank,  are  cut  off  at  the  point  where  the  flesh  widens  and  arrsdd 
separately.  These  ends  are  coarser  than  the  loin  meat,  but  properly  cooked  are  as 
good  as  any  part  of  the  animal. 
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KODERir  BREEDS  07  BEEF  OATTLE. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  ii  cloaely  associated  with  successful  agriculture.  In  any 
farming  country  the  standard  of  agriculture  may  be  measured  by  the  quality  of 
cattle  kept  by  ita  farmers.  Not  only  does  the  character  of  the  animals  found  in  the 
bams  reflect  the  field  practice  of  the  proprietor  but  the  very  presence  of  superior  stock 
inspires  advancement  in  all  associated  branches  of  the  industry. 

While  cattle  are  employed  even  yet  in  parts  of  Canada,  for  labouring  purposes 

the  chief  end  of  the  bovine  race  is  the  production  of  food  products.    Whether  belonginj? 

to  the  beef,  the  dairy  or  the  combination  class,  excellence  of  quality  is  measured  by 

the  suitability  of  the  animal  for  the  purpose  intended.    Excellence,  again,  is  dependent 

upon  improvement  at  the  hands  of  man.     Unimproved  or  original  cattle  possessed 

a  fair  degree  of  vigour;  they  were  slow  to  mature,  yielded  only  light  carcases  of  poor 

flesh,  and  the  cows,  like  mammals  of  the  forest,  gave  only  sufScient  milk  to  sustain 

their  offsprings  for  a  few  months  or  until  the  young  things  were  able  to  gather  a 

livelihood  from  their  own  pickings.    Even  to-day  in  districts  far  behind  in  agriculture 

the  cattle  are  little  better  than  were  the  unimproved  specimens  found  in  Europe 

previous  to  their  division  into  classes  and  breeds  as  they  are  found  at  the  present  day. 

All  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  reared  to  any  extent  in  Canada  to-day  conio 

to  us  from  Europe,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Holstein-Fresian,  the  Dutch  Belted 

and  the  Brown  Swiss  practically  all  have  been  originated  within  the  British  Isles. 

Until  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  became  organised  into  inclosed  cultivated 
farms  there  was  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  cattle  stock  of  the  country.  With 
the  advancement  in  field  practice  there  came  about  more  care  in  the  selection,  per- 
petuation and  feeding  of  the  cattle.  Certain  districts  were  favourable  to  special  lines 
of  development  and  in  each  district  were  found  men  who  took  a  leading  part  in  work- 
ing toward  what  seemed  to  them  most  desirable.  Occasionally  importations  of  sire-; 
from  other  districts  and  foreign  countries  were  made  when  such  animals  could  be 
found  as  were  believed  to  possess  qualifications  of  a  desirable  sort.  There  was,  how- 
ever, comparatively  little  interchange  of  stock  between  dFfferent  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
which  condition  was  favourable  to  the  beginning  of  what  later  became  distinct  breeds. 
In  the  following  pages  a  brief  history  of  each  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle  reared 
in  Canada  is  given  together  with  descriptions  of  characteristics  and  other  information 
regarding  each. 


THE  SHOBTHOBir. 

By  C.  M.  MacRae,  B.8A.,  Live  Stock  Branch. 

This  breed  of  cattle,  now  widely  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  descended 
from  the  old  Northeast  of  England  breed,  variously  designated  as  the  'Durham,' 
'Teeswater,'  'Yorkshire'  or  '  Holderness.'  Some  authorities  think  that  the  breeif 
originated  by  mating  the  aboriginal  cows  of  Ancient  Northumbria  with  large  bull.-; 
from  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands.  This  would  account  for  the  excellent  milking' 
qualities  of  the  early  Shorthorns,  also  their  short  horns,  both  being  inherited  from 
their  Continental  sires. 

Even  before  their  improvement  by  the  Messrs.  Colling,  Bates,  Booth  and  others, 
they  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  race  of  cattle  in  England  and  arc  describe  ' 
as  having  large,  square  frames,  table  backs,  prominent  hooks,  deep  milking  qualities 
and  an  aptitude  to  fatten,  although  their  flesh  was  somewhat  coarse  in  texture  and 
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unerenly  diatributed     They  had  thort  horn..  »ood  handling  qualitie..  and  in  colour 

z  T::^i's^i  Si'tiiT'r-  "^'''"'"^  -bowing^  Anowi.hti;2."irwm 

.fri.H J^/   ^      ou^  '*  i^"  ''■*•  poawawd  many  of  the  dominant  char- 

.•t«ri.t»ca  of  modern  Shorthorn,  but  they  needed  the  guiding  hand  of  the  master 

..reeder^o  orercome  their  defecU  «,d  to  int«„ify  and  pe^petuiie  thetr  inhe^nrg;^; 

The  first  aystematio  improvement  of  the  breed,  of  which  we  have  any  reliable 

mSsTf'ttlstJ  *'•  f  *'"'°'w?~*'r,  ^9^"'"  "«^  Robert)7ur"g'  iT  '  a 
two  aecaties  of  the  18th  century;  although  it  ia  well  Vnown   thm*  ».«.  i. i       * 

exee  lent  cattle,  carefully  .elected  'and  welf  b. Jj/:,::^  pr  or"to  that"  ^I     ptaJe 

K.iM  Xr^C- eti;  i^  ?hrfi"e\dnl:(^;e;S^-^^^^ 
Leicesterahire,  in  imorovinir  T^ipft^r  .)..».»  -«-i  t       i.      ""*«'*«'"  oi  i^wniey  Hall, 

-£,"™r  'k  '™'™'«'  ■F.vouH.,..  .nd  .  Comet  •  S^  LJ^^  """  •"°'' 
The  Colling  brothen  «ere  .hrewd  buiinn.  men  and  eulr  ...  ihT-j.  .  ^  , 
Inneine  the  merita  of  their  cottle  before  the  ™kll.  >.  ,  T  ■  ■'■'•»''*>  of 
...  the  .elli«j  of  the  •Durh.rox' b,  "f™S» 'to  ?Z  n  I""'  ''';««»»"■•• 
e,hibited  him  throughout  En.l.nd  „d'seot3  1,  e/;»,.^7;  "'S,,;''!  '"  7T' 
some  2,400  pounds.  Later  Roht^rt  r^Mir,^.  ^  t  j  ..  ^  ^,  "**  *°"  °^  weighed 
the  'White  Heifer  tha  T^ve^S' S^  'aZt  ^50^^^^  ^T'""  '?"'  '""''"  " 
through  the  neighbouring  counti^  *"  '^^  P°"°*^'  ^"^  «"«**  "°d  ..nt 

vertJe'L' b"S  Fin'S;,^hrhS.'tl';::3r^^^       "':t  "^"^^^  *«  •'^- 

;.O^and  IS.  not  only  WateS  Te" btj*  J^^?  S^^t^^^-JtV;: 

intim^^iertrSfirrot:^"^^^^^^^^^^^^  T.^th.  a,  has  Keen 

'Ketton' herd  would  indicate  that  the  foinrlprS  t^«.  ^ar Ij  dispersion   of  the 

under  the  continuance  of  such  a  ^li'r  mile  thTwoS'T  ^  "  *"  ?«  '"*"™ 
extensively  used  for  the  improvement  7marother  herdT^^wf  n^  'T  i'"'^  "" 

^Picuously,  the  fiooths  and  Thos.  B.tes  founders  of  Hiffp!!*  ?  ''*"'"^  ""*  °°"- 
r^-spective  merits  of  which,  the  most  infe^se  rivali  exi'te^for  ha^^a    'T'"^  *^^ 

The  Booths  at  'Killerby'  and  'Warlabv'  s  ™ct  nff  «  ■  /  ''^l*'"^- 

™7-  -"^  the  -k  of  the  CoUings  but  t  J^l/^^e^^^^l^gs' Lifs^^^^^^  '"^ 

produce  a  thick  fleshed,  easily  fattened  animnl  ^.-tik  I  *^  Z.-  ,  ^^^^  """^'^  *" 
n.Nk  produetion.  or  to  the,  .t^l.  L'^^or^Zt.Slt^TA^'^  '" 
the  other  hand,  insisted  on  beautiful  form  stvlish  onrrjL/  IT       J     .,,'  ^°°'  °° 

Space  forbids  even  a  «umma^  TtLrwondS  fchfr^'1  "^'i!^  *'"""*'^- 
hroeders:  tribes  and  families  were  founded  Xw  the  Zt"'"*"  °^  *^°^  ""''*^' 
wore  produced.  The  Booths  with  their^VaiS, '  '  NiZl -TTr  ^'T'''''' 
-ns.'  'FarewelV'Moss  Roses.'  and  'Lady  Fra^'nts^S^pr^'Kh  S" 
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ut  '  Pilot,'  '  Crown  Prince,'  '  Windsor,'  '  Commander  in  Chief,'  and  many  other- 
added  to  the  fame  of  their  choaen  type  and  won  victory  after  victory  at  the  agricnl 
tural  exhibition*  of  their  day. 

Thoa.  Bate*,  at  '  KirklevinKton,'  rarrtpd  the  concentration  of  blond  lines  to  th. 
farthest  powible  extreme.    He  inaitted  that  Shorthernt,  not  poiieatinff  the  blocxt  <  f 
'Hubback'  were  unworthy  of  record  in  the  Herd  Book.    Crossed  and  double<l-cro»«.  .1 
the  blood  of  'Favourite'  made  a  crowning  hit  in  the  production  of  the  irrcat  ImM 
'Duke  of  Northumberland'  and  tvitablished  many  noble  families,  prominent  amnn - 
which  were  the  'Duchesses,'  'Oxfords,'  '  Waterloon,'  'Wild  Eyes,'  etc.,  etc.     Aroun  I 
the  former  of  these  tribes  centered  the  wildest  speculation  excitement  in  the  recor.l 
of  animal  husbandry,  culminating  in  1873,  when  at  the  famous  New  York  sale,  th 
'  8th  Duchess  of  Geneva '  brought  at  auction  $40,600,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  fo<-  u 
any  single  animal  of  the  cattle  species.    Fads  in  breeding  had  been  carried  too  fnr. 
pedigree  alone  was  of  value,  animals  of  the  desired  blood  lines  were  retained  on  brefd 
ing  herds  irrespective  of  individual  merit  and  disaster  was  not  long  in  overtakitiL' 
the  mad  apeculative  craze  that  took  possession  of  Shorthorn  breeders  in  America  .i~ 
well  as  in  England. 

Early  in  the  past  century  the  merits  of  the  Shorthorn  begran  to  be  appreciatnl 
in  Scotland.  Scottish  breeders,  however,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  production  of  a  class  .  f 
cattle  capable  of  turning  grass  and  turnips  into  beef  at  a  profit,  and  in  their  anxiety 
to  do  this  they  sacrificed,  to  cmic  extent,  the  aire  and  also  the  milking  qualities  (if 
the  breed,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  was  done  later  in  America.  Prominent 
nmong  the  early  breeders  stand  the  names  of  Robertson,  Rennie,  Barclay  and  Grim! 
Duff,  but  better  known  than  any  of  these  are  the  names  of  Amoa  Cruickshank  ■  f 
Sittyton,  and  his  brother  Anthony.  To  Amos  belongs  the  credit  of  breeding  up  nnl 
fixing  the  type  of  the  popular  Scottish  Shorthorn  of  to-day. 

Cruickshank  adhered  to  a  fixed  purpose  all  througii  his  life,  viz.: — to  produce  n 
race  of  early  maturing,  sappy  animals,  that  would  pay  the  rent.  His  ideal  wn«  ■\ 
low-set,  stout-middled,  thick-fleshed  animal,  with  strong  constitution  and  good  fei-il- 
ing  quali  ies.  From  1837  to  1860  be  bought  wherever  he  found  what  tame  near  liis 
ideal  regardlesa  of  price.  He  visited  the  chief  herds  on  both  sides  of  the  border  iinl 
attended  the  principal  sales,  always  in  search  of  individuals  to  improve  his  cattl  . 
He  was  indifferent  to  fashionable  pedigrees,  caring  more  for  good  individualii> 
especially  in  the  bulls  purchased  to  head  his  herd.  In  1868,  Wilkinson  of  Lenten,  i 
noted  breeder,  offered  him  'Lancaster  Comet,'  then  in  his  eighth  year.  This  bull  Im  ! 
proved  a  good  sire,  but  when  Amoa  Cruickshank  saw  his  great  head  and  horns  ov<  r 
the  side  of  the  raih  truck,  he  was  so  disappointed  that  he  sent  'The  Highlnnl 
Bull,'  as  one  of  his  neigiiHours  called  him,  to  the  Clyne  Farm  to  be  out  of  sight.  Thnc 
in  1859  this  bull  served  a  dorcn  cows  that  had  failed  to  breed  the  year  before.  Bein,' 
left  out  late  that  fall,  he  contracted  rheumatism  and  was  sent  to  the  shambles.  One 
of  his  calves  'Champion  of  England'  becKJie  the  greatest  stock  bull  ever  owned  in 
Scotland,  and  his  progeny  were  afterwards  bred  incestuously  to  fix  the  type,  and  it 
was  building  upon  a  'Champion  of  England'  foundation  that  the  Sittyton  herl 
reached  that  state  of  perfection  which  made  it  famous.  Shortly  a. .  •  this  date 
Cruickshank  gave  up  testing  outside  bulls,  and  used  only  home  bred  ones  until  l>^'if> 
when  he  dispersed  the  whole  herd,  which,  at  times,  had  numbered  three  hundr.l 
cattle.  No  doubt  the  main  reason  for  selling  out  lay  in  the  fact  that  he,  like  Bates, 
had  inbred  to  such  an  extent  that  an  outcross  had  become  necessary.  Outside  bull- 
had  in  the  past  proved  unsatisfactory  so,  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  impairing  tlic 
excellence  and  reputation  of  bis  cattle,  he  dispersed  his  herd  and  retired.  At  tin- 
sale  the  largest  purchasers  were  Duthie,  Willis,  and  the  late  William  Marr,  thouirli 
animals  went  to  many  other  buyers,  both  in  the  Kingdom  and  the  Americas.  The<o 
men  are  still  recognized  as  foremost  breeders  of  the  Cruickshank  type  of  cattle  amon.L'st 
a  host  of  others  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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Fig.  y.      " MarchioiieHH,"  a  Chaiiipum  Shortliorn  iit  \Viiiiii|H({  Kxhibitioii. 
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Fig.  10.    Shorthorn  Cow  "Sweetheart.*  a  Champion  at  the  Koyal  Show  of  England 
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Fig.  II.    Sliorthomx  on  a  Saskatchewan  Stock  F« 
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Fig.  12.    Champion  Al)«rdt'UiAiiKiw  Heifer  at  liritiHh  showH. 


Fig.  U.     Aberdeen-AngruB  Bull  "  Wizard  of  Marsmore,"  a  Scottisih  Champion. 
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Fig.  16.     Hereford  Bull  "  Happy  Christmas,"  head  of  a  Manitoba  herd. 
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When  the  leading  and  prominent  breeders  follow  one  particular  line  of  breeding. 
or  •  certwn  type  become,  faahionable.  tbe  rank  and  file  are  sure  to  fall  into  line 
In  these  latter  days  the    Scots '  type  has  ahnost  become  a  fad;  size,  style,  and  milk- 

tliat  some  of  the  prominent  breeder,  of  Great  Britain  are  introducing  Bates'  blood 
as  a  top  cross  on  the  Scots  m  order  to  revive  these  most  valuable  qualities,  and  some 

■'fame»^  "^"^  "^  *'"*°"'^  *'  *^'"  "^""^  ^'^^  "  *°  ^^^^  ^*-  own  as  Z 


Cluraoteriitiot. 

The  Shorthorn  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  breed  of  cattle  in  the  world 
lo-day,  as  well  as  the  most  cosmopolitan.  They  are  hardy  and  thrift/  have  size 
wuhout  coarseness   are  kindly  and  docile,  readi^  taking  ol  Ch.  whkh  is  of  g^d 

'^11  'Thev'^i"*''   'T'""  ""5  .T°"*^'^  '"^   ^^«  --*  -'"''We  parts   of  ^JSe 
carcass.     They  mature  early,  are  fairly  good  graxers  and  make  exceUent  feeders 

frtl"*  r°  '""*  ^iiV^  ^'^  ^^•"'^  ^«"-    They  cro«  well  with  otheVTu^e 
.rtcds  and  are  unexcelled  for  improving  common  cattle,  imparting  size,  quality  and 

Tuamir    "^'   ""^'"'•"'^  '^'   ^'"'°'°*   P'^P^'^'^"'   ""«*   ^'^^^^'^y   t2«   •-iH^i"^ 

^n.-ilu^f-*'"  ^'T^  ^^^i^  ^f""^  ^^^'^^'-    ^°  «<""«  «*™''«»'  ^""i"**  "d  herds,  are 
riJ^-""^-t1  ^'^^t'to^o"  ""Id  tendencies  towards  sterility,  resulting  from  too 

"7::^!'^^^^^'^^'  ~^«^  ^--^  ^rls  .entilatti  hoL^g 

^lerVofTSh^  "*"/  'n^  "'"^T  "'«*'•     T'^^^  are'und^i;::drtrbi 
m.ikers  of  the  beef  breeds  and  are  frequently  spoken  off  as  a  dual  or  general  nuroose 

S«  ri81o'  'A,*'  P  n^  '"^  "'  'i'i^'"  ^"*°^  *«y  were  faiown  Ll^;, 
dallnr' J'P  V.  t'\^°"'"*  T"^"^  *'°'°  *^"  «l»Pe"ion  sale  the  cow  'Sg- 
SL%h?rvr,f '"^'^  a  milker,  would  be  eligible  for  a  place  among  record 

not  been  entirely  lost,  the  following  statistics  gathered  from  reliable  sources  are 
quoted  to  show  what  this  popular  and  useful  breed  can  do  as  milk  and  but^pr^! 


Pure  Bred  Shorthorns. 


Darlington  ] 

Campliell     ..   

Miss  Molly 

Collwe  Moore 

MarchioneM 

Amerio» 

College  Belle  2nd'.;;; 

Magpe  Hnghei 

•Uiie 

Mary  Clay '...; 

Rospof  Glenride..   . 
Average  for  11  cows. 


Age 


Milk. 


Ll». 
9.657 

9,em 

7.490 
8,734 
8,488 
8,on8 
7,664 
6.840 
7,fi»3 
6.774 
18.075 
»,786 


Butter. 


LlN. 

435-6 

418 

412-3 

409 

404-4 

403-3 

S5S 

401- 

84«- 

624-76 
410-3 


Owner. 


C.  E.  F.,  Ottawa. 
Wis.  Exfk  Stn. 
C.  E.  F.,  Ottawa, 
Iowa  Exp.  Stn. 
C.  E.  F.,  Ottawa 
Utah  Exp.  Stn. 
Iowa      M      .. 
Ut«h      ..      „ 
Wm.       „      „ 
UUh      «      „ 
May  k  Ottia,  Penn. 


As  will  be  noted  the  above  records  were  made  in  Canada  and  the  United  Stat« 

rt  cot!  ""  "  "''  "  *^'  establishing  of  a  commercial  herd  of  general  pu^ 
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The  Breed  in  Cuutda. 

Shorthorn  cattle  were  imported  to  this  continent  before  the  end  of  ihe  eighteenth 
century,  but  it  wm  not  until  1825  th»t  they  wew  broui^t  into  Canada.  About  thnt 
year  four  bulla  were  imported  into  New  Brunswick  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  <.i 
that  province.  Judge  Robert  Arnold,  of  St.  Catherinea,  Ont..  waa  actually  the  first 
breeder  of  Shorthorns  in  Canada.  In  1832  he  purchased  from  Chas.  Henry  Hall,  of 
Harlem,  New  York,  the  cow  '  Countess— 782.'  From  her  he  reared  ten  calves,  indud 
ing  '  Leopold— 761 '  and  '  Wellington— 1164.'  which  became  famous  sires.  The  descen- 
danU  of  this  cow  are  widely  scattered  over  this  continent  In  the  same  year  (1832). 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  of  St  Thomas,  Ont.,  imported  a  cow  and  a  bull  from  England,  but 
soon  disposed  of  them  to  breeders.  The  following  year  (1888),  six  heifers  and  a  bull 
were  brought  out  by  Roland  Wingfield,  an  Englishman,  who  soon  afterwards  sold 
them  to  John  Howitt  of  Ouelph.  This  lot  included  'Lily— 802,'  and  'Pedigrec- 
408,'  which  yielded  several  heifers  to  whom  many  Canadian  Shorthorns  trace.  From 
that  time  forward  importation  increased  year  by  year.  Robert  Wade  of  Coburg,  Hon. 
Adam  Fergusson  of  Woodhill,  F.  Boyd  of  Young  street,  Toronto,  Messrs.  Geo.  and 
John  Simpson  of  Newmarket,  Col.  Burrows  of  Brentford,  Wm.  Ashton  of  (Salt, 
Ralph  Wade,  Sr.,  of  Port  Hope  and  a  number  of  others  had  all  made  importatioi « 
prior  to  1860.  Soon  after  that  date  importing  on  a  large  scale  was  commenced.  Wm. 
Ashton  of  Gait,  brought  out  a  large  shipment  in  1864.  which  year  Geo.  Miller  of 
Markham,  Wm.  MUler  of  Claremont  and  F.  W.  Stone  of  Guelph,  commenced  to  im- 
port Shorthorns.  Among  the  animals  brought  out  at  that  time  were  ihe  celebrated 
bull  'John  OGteunt  2nd-140,'  'Beauty-«0,'  'Lady  Jane-281,'  •  Lay-802,' 'Louisa 
-304,'  'Miffl  Syme-S69,'  'Young  Snowarop-664," Red  Roee-456,'  'Roan  Duches^ 
-460 '  and  many  others  whose  names  appear  in  the  tiedigrees  of  promm^^nt  herds  of 

the  present  day.  ,  .        „       ■,  •        ^    ioaa 

According  to  the  records  there  had  been  imported  into  Canada  previous  to  1860 
upwards  of  160  head.  While  a  large  number  of  tbeee  animals  and  their  pure  bred 
descendants  were  sold  to  go  to  the  United  States,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  «P  *«  that 
date  a  half  a  century  ago,  there  were  many  thousands  of  pure  bred  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  Canada.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Red,  White  and  Roan  at  the 
present  time  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  beef  cattle  industry  of  the  Dominion.  The 
breeding  and  importing  of  Shorthorns  had  in  the  sixties  become  a  weU  established 

industry.  ,  .      ,     .     .  u  • 

To  the  ranks  of  men  already  financially  interested  in  the  business  are  being 
added  recruits  almost  every  year.  Among  outstanding  importers  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  past  century  were  Simon  Beattie,  Markham,  Ont.;  H.  M.  Cochrane,  Hillhurst 
Que.;  James  I.  iSavidson,  Balsam,  Ont.;  Hon.  David  Christie,  Paris,  Ont.;  Hon. 
George  Brown,  Brantford,  Ont,  and  John  Miller,  Broughton,  Ont.  While  much 
distinction  came  to  the  breed  through  the  enterprise  of  each  of  these  men,  the  names 
of  Cochrane  and  Davidson  stand  out,  the  former  because  of  the  prominence  given 
the  Duchess  family,  and  the  latter  the  Cruickshank  strain  and  type. 


Pedigree  Registration. 

Pedigree  registration  for  Shorthorns  commenced  about  1820.  The  fii-t  volume 
of  the  English  Shorthorn  Herd  Book  was  published  in  1822  by  George  Coats  of 
Carleton,  Yorkshire,  England.  Four  years  later  five  volumes  had  been  published.  In 
1846  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book  appeared.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  F.  Allen  of  BufEalo,  New  York.  Other  United  States  Herd  Bock- 
sprang  up  but  all  were  purchased  by  the  American  Shorthorn  Association  in  13S2. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1908,  seventy-three  volumes  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book 
had  been  completed,  containing  the  pedigrees  of  307,000  bulls  and  467,895  cows  and 
heifers. 


at 

that^!i!r*p''i7"  ««f»"«^J°.  Cawda  about  1854.  but.  it  wa.  not  until  1867 
S^  ^^  ^~  ""  r?**?'  ?•■  ^^"^^  '^"°*°  "  *'"'  Canadian  Herd  Book.  ad- 
Si^  In'^T^/i  -^w  *"T'"«  '»"  "d  »•'«•  having  five  rein-temi  top 
S^M^^^fK-if?!^  ^"*'*  American  Shorthorn  Awociation  t^s  organized.  By 
«  tJiS  S^U  t^' Sr.^'"ji"i^'  '^'"'"^  '"  registration  only  .uch  animal. 
W^  ShortC^^P^J?*'  .  imported  from  Great  Britain  A  few  year,  later  the  Dom- 
887  th«rt^f  1  rX  ^"^  •?'«»  •'«°'*«d  ti..  two  former  Herd  Book.,  and  in 

^J  iJ^  TLI  ""•  **'  ?•  ^"^'°?  ?^'°'^'"™  H«'d  Book  appeared.    Up  to  Decern- 


THE  ABZBBEEH  AHOTTS. 

Aberdeen   Angu.   cattle,   a.   found   in   herd,   scattered   over  the   beef   raisinir 

wnT^Air""*^  !i  ^T'r*  P^-^  »»°"*  «>«  »>««^  producing  breS  of  tS 
Zi>..  i!!*''  if««°ded  from  dairy  .tock  of  no  mean  quality  it.  SlkinJ 
rr  aS:.^t;  of  tl^S^'xT'^''  m^t  production  haa  been  madek  firsfoS 
V^l  h^^Hf  tf  •*'^-  ?*  "  *''*'*^°'«  °°*  aatonishing  that  the  Abenteen- 
Aiigu.  breed  ha.  fought  it.  way  in  recent  year,  to  many  championahip.  in  fat  stock 
.^T  ♦^  ^tl^^''  "'  *^*  International  boundary  and  of  the  Atla^tS 
While  the  breed  pouesM.  a  comparatively  long  and  honourable  history,  it  is 
within  a  apace  of  en  than  forty  years  that  the  native  cattle  of  Angu.  and  Aberdeen 

Zil^^    n  T'  ~f  °*^*?^  ''^««  '^^  •"'^  command  the  esteem  of  ranchmen 
«nd  farmer..    On  the  ranche.  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a.  well  a.  the  estancias 

laurels  as  their  menta  become  known. 

n,rf'^„5*»J?i''*°-'^*°^  i"  ^P^^emeat  of  the  breed  which  extended  over  the  greater 
^r.-?*?    °>°«*««J*5  <^tury  may  be  regarded  a.  really  that  of  the  breed,  for  it 
rj;  tfZT'A*  *'  improvement  that  the  breed  acquired  distinctness  and  St^ 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  eminently  skilful  men. 

«nv^f^"'"  "'  the  breed  place  the  name  of  Hugh  Watson  of  KeUlor  in  the  front 
£  in  SToZ  J^^"*^-"""'*  H-  ^°'^""^'"  "^  Aberdeendiire.    Mr.  Watl 
S^«n    /J^  V  T^^^  1"°"**  °°  ^"  °^  "««°"°*  «*  KeiUor  in  1898  with  half  a 

Jrhe  add^  tfhitl^'?''?  T'  f^  "■  ^""  ^~°»  ••"  ^"*^«''»  '^l^-  I-  the  s"i; 
Zk '  fl,«  w  ??  i?f  *1°  ^'^?r  °/  ^*"°"''  '^'°""  »°«*  *  hlack  buU  named  '  Tamty 
i^  ;„n  ^/T"*'?  Z^"  ^*'"°'  ^«"^-  ^'*h  this  stock  the  foundation  of  hi.  herd 
7d  Tthir^t  If  i"'',-  ^^°  ^?"  ^■**'  ^'-  ^»*«°°  commenced  exhibiting  his  catde 
snd  other  stock  at  the  leading  shows,  and  during  his  lifetime  he  is  credited  with  ti"! 
nmg  for  various  kinds  of  stock  in  England.  Ireland.  Scotland  and  France  upwardl  of 
SmithS  rTul°  ''Z  he  competed  at  the  Highland  Society  To^Indthe 
HlXeTthetd"''"  "'"'  "^^  ^""''^  °'  *'^  ''^^  *-*  «'^'^«^  «^-«^  *o  the 
w.=  JJf^"?®,''?'''^.'!'"  "ceouuted  to  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  his  herd 
r  I/r"^'  '  ?'*'™*^  "  ^°'  ^  ^°  t'^^  H««*  Book,  fourth  in  the  direct  male  S 
descended  from  ramey  Jock.'  already  referred  to  and  described  by  his^re^de^^ 
8on  as  m  his  breeder's  opinion,  the  best  buU  he  had  ever  bred,  a  grand  gazing  aSmal 

stakerajlri^  '''  "°*^  "^'^  '°  *^**'  """^  ''^  *""  y^""  °*  *^  the  Sweep- 

No  ?' w«!  5S-^'  ^S.'*  ^"^"°^'  "^t^'^'^cc  Cow.'  registered  as  'Old  Gramiio 
a  irst  dTS^'tl/"  *^°r*  °.^.?f  l??^^'*^'  ^«°"°dity.  and  excellence  as 
Her  W  .  ^TT  ^  „°I  .  ■*?  *°.  ^«  "Middle  of  her  SCth  year  after  yielding  25  calve.. 
Her  last  son  'Hugh^lSO    calved  in  her  29th  year,  proved  a  famous  sire  in  the  he^d 
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of  Thomas  Ferguion  of  Kinochtry.    A  four-year-old  ox,  son  of  'Old  Grannie,'  w    i 
the  Purcell  Challenge  Cup  at  Belfast,  and  afterwards,  becoming  the  property  of  i! 
Prince  Consort,  waa  put  to  the  plough  at  Windsor,  where  he  died  when  past  the  »  •  ■ 
of  seventeen  years. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Watson  waa  Mr.  Bowie,  Mains  of  Kelly,  who  establisli.  .1 
a  herd  of  Angus  polls  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  founding  of  the  Keillor  herd.    Tl.i 
herd,  continued  by  Mr.  Bowie's  son,  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the  breed  as  the  sour. 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  sires  in  other  distinguished  herds,  including  thoso    f 
the  Earl  of  Southesk,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  and  Mr.  Wm.  M'Combie  of  Tillyfwu     .. 
Aberdeenshire. 

The  breed  made  very  substantial  progress  in  Scotland  until  1869  and  8uccee<liiii 
years,  when  some  of  the  most  famous  herds  of  the  day  w«ro  wiped  out,  or  groat Iv 
weakened,  by  outbreaks  of  Foot  and  Mouth  disease  and  Pleuro  Pneumonia.  Win  I,. 
these  serious  circumstances  set  the  breed  back  its  merits  have  become  sufHcienlv 
recognized  to  insure  its  ultimate  success.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  vt  r.v 
few  names  of  men  who  were  prominently  associated  with  the  history  of  the  brn  .1 
Messrs.  Mustard,  Buxton,  Ferguson  of  Kinochtry,  Scott  of  Balwyllo,  Aylmer,  Piersn,,, 
Lyall,  Arch'd.  White  of  Scott,  Col.  Delgaims  and  others  have  all  contribute.!  tlu  ir 
well  directed  energies  in  the  history  of  progress  of  the  Angus.  Then  there  vw,. 
Robert  Walker  of  Portkthen,  Wm.  Fullerton  and  others  in  whose  herda  famous  bulU 
came  to  light.  In  Mr.  Walker's  herd,  founded  in  1818,  there  was  bred  the  oelebrat,  ,l 
'Fox  Mule— 305.'  The  building  of  Mr.  Walker's  stock  was  assisted  by  'Banks  uf 
Dee— 12,'  'Andrew— 8,'  calved  in  1847,  the  sire  of  'Young  Andrew— 9,'  one  of  wli^,. 
sons,  'Raglan  of  Portlethen— 208,'  took  8rd  honours  at  the  great  Paris  Show  in  ISnii; 
where  the  second  prize  was  adjudged  to  ' Marquis— 212.'  bred  by  Hugh  Watson;  tho 
Ist  prize  to  M'Combie's  '  Hauton— 228 '  bred  by  AWx.  Bowie,'  and  described  by  Mr. 
M'Combie  as  one  of  the  fortunes  of  his  herd.  Historians  of  the  breed  refer  to  nim,y 
other  worthy  breeders  among  whom  was  George  Brown  of  Westertown,  Fochaburr, 
who  gave  distinct  evidence  of  a  power  if  not  indeed  amounting  to  that  of  a  genius. 
He  carried  a  mental  type  to  which  he  worked  towards  an  ideal.  Unfortunately,  whon 
he  had  built  up  a  grand  herd,  famous  for  its  show  ring  victories,  it  was  by  an  out- 
break of  Pleuro  Pneumonia  reduced  to  seven  head,  with  which  he  again  set  to  work 
and  raised  up  a  second  herd  quite  equal  to  the  first  that  waa  dispersed  in  1874,  the 

year  of  his  death. 

A  history  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed,  however  brief,  would  be  very  incomplt  tc 
ualess  it  contained  some  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  M'Combie.  After  being  a  few 
years  associated  with  his  father's  great  buainess  in  the  cattle  trade  he,  in  1830,  foun.lwl 
an  Angus  herd  that  had  a  brilliant  career  until  dispersed  in  1880,  a  few  months  ntter 
his  death.  Mr.  M'Combie  was  a  strong  believer  in  pedigree,  particularly  emphasizins 
the  ancestry  of  a  bull.  He  did  not  depend  upon  tho  breeding  of  a  bull  even  thoiipli 
he  was  a  good  individual.  Before  being  generally  used  on  the  herd  he  had  to  provf 
himself  a  thoroughly  good  sire.  In  no  case  would  this  famous  breeder  part  with  a 
satisfactory  sire  until  he  had  finished  with  him.  He  possessed  clear  opinions  how  far 
it  was  advantageous  to  resort  to  in-and-in  breeding  of  which  he  wrote  '  it  ma.v  bo 
pursued  for  a  time,  but  continued  to  a  great  length  is  against  nature.'  Theoreti.  ally 
he  thought  that  by  prolonged  in-breeding  good  quality  was  maintained  or  improvoi, 
but  size  was  reduced  and  con-titution  enfeebled.  Mr.  M'Combie  pained  most  dis- 
tinguished honours  at  the  great  French  Show  at  Paris  in  1856  and  1878,  at  Pois>v  n 
1857,  and  at  Paris  Fat  Stock  Show  in  1862.  His  champion  groups  of  1856  and  1^.'' 
especially  showed  superlative  excellence. 

It  was  in  1842  that  the  collection  of  pedigrees  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  »n^ 
commenced.     Nine  years  later  a  disastrous  «••<-  wiped  out  the  whole  of  the  enL>  t? 

materials.    In  1857  the  work  was  again  ta.v p  and  volume  1  made  its  appeanmce 

in  1862.    The  demand  for  the  volume  was  small,  only  44  copies  being  subscribed  for. 
It  was  ten  vears  before  the  second  volume  came  out,  then  came  volumes  three,  four 


M 

'i^ii^rcJL''i!^i''J'.T^  '"'•  "rrr'"'^-  '^ '"""'  *^«  o,g.„i„t5on  of  th. 

k!.i.-:i       V  1  ,  ^'  **"'.«»n>n"'n«>d  •  new  ienn  of  the  Herd  Book,  which  w.t 
!   n  ^  "fj/k  ^'  "«*•*"«  i°  "81.    The  book  commence,  with  '  OW  jo^k '  of  The 

pr,p.jrff„,p„bl,o..,o„  we,.  dMlreyedbj,  «ro.    /olliw^nVSl.  di«i™  m.S  SnS 
diaii  breeders  cast  in  their  lot  with  fha  A.>,o.:«..   a        •  ^-        "'""■'«r  many  \^ana- 
rp.ord  at  Toronto     Tn  loL  i  ^^e  American  Association,  others  continuinR  to 

re.  ora  at  l  oronto.     In  1906  the  present  Canadian  Aberdeen- Anirus  Association  wn^ 
.morporated  under  Dominion  Act.    The  rule,  of  entry  were  maSft^  foi^Zd  w^t° 
thnse  of  the  American  Association,  with  the  additional  requirement  3  dlli^^^^ 
n..imals  not  recorded  in  the  American  Record  be  insoected     Thrtn,v    /  •         !    '^ 
«as  carried  out  in  1906  and  1907  bv  Mr    T«r,«  C  J^^?\°^  inspection 

\uiVA^   1      J-       ""™"'»-  ^"s  cJ«»«d  early  in  1908.     Up  to  the  end  of  1909 
M18  additional  pedigrees  had  been  recorded.  ,  ' 

The  Breed  on  thii  Continent. 
IS-O^rrr*'''^'^  few  Angu^  herds  had  been  established  outside  of  Scotland  prior  to 

Pnit!!^    _^-^  f  ?•  1    **  P'ofessor  Brown.  President  of  the  Ontario  Airricultural 
Col  ege  18  c«jii  ed  the  first  importation  of  the  breed  to  this  continent.    t£    wasTn 

records  of  Prof.  Brown  s  experiments  show  that  the  Angus  held  its  own  well  as  com- 
pared  with  Shorthorns.  Herefords  and  Devon,  in  the  Tportant  resists  S  fi^^^^^ 

?el    nTb'°i!%?  '"';*"^*^^    ^^'^  '^^^^''^'^  ^'^'  were'^stilisTeTb^  Mr  tSJl 
held  of  Quebec,  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope.  M.  H.  Cochrane  of  Hillhurst.  John  Gray  of  London 

toTeK"^^°'"C^^"'""*^   ''^"   "«"   '^''^    Canadian  breile^SS 
.me  the  breed  was  making  even  greater  strides  in  the  United  States,  where  there  arc 
at  the  present  time  probably  a  thousand  breeders  of  the  Doddies 

In  Canada  the  breed  is  spread  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  British  Columbia 
One  of  the  best  herds  of  the  day  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Garden  of  AeoSf'    and 

tl  "a^I""  5"'  ^rt'  '"  ^°*«"°-    I"  '^^  ^««*  °°«  herd^LSfts  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  head,  and  there  are  many  herds  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Al^rtn 
ranging  frcmi  20  to  40  animals.  oasKaicnewan  and  Alberta, 

Charaeteriitict. 

ro^  ^^A  t!f '^^'':->"^"'  }".  .«'^^*  ^^""y  "«ck.  Other  colours,  including  brown 
red  and  white  markings,  which  wero  common  in  the  early  years  of  the  brSs  hUtoTv' 
b^e  become  raro.  The  head,  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  K^  of  2 
body.  IS  hornless,  and  has  the  tapering  top  som  ,hat  of  sugar  loTf  form  as  ^«  frS^ 
the  front-characteristic  of  the  poUed  breeds.  The  head  across  tie  e^is  b^d  wS 
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tlM  loww  p»rt  of  the  fuw  ii  of  medium  length,  with  fwitum  temln«ting  in  •  com- 
Mnitiwly  broad  muiale  and  flanged  with  widely  eipanded  noatrila.  The  whoto  farn.l 
expreaaion  it  refined  and  full  of  character,  indicative  of  careful  breeding.  The  ear^ 
which  are  alertly  carried,  are  of  fully  medium  aixe  and  well  clothed  with  hair.  Tic 
general  contour  of  the  body  it  fittingly  deacribed  by  Wm.  Houaman  in  Cattle  Bree.U 
and  Management'  in  the  following  language:— 

'  In  harmony  with  the  refined  moulding  of  the  cow'a  head  and  face,  U  the  eleganr.., 
Bcarcely  abK)lute  lightneaa,  but  rather  neatneai,  of  the  throat  and  fore-part  of  t  ... 
neck  of  the  high-claae  cow.  The  head  ii  indeed  very  prettily  »et  on,  and  between  the 
thick  beefy  part  of  the  neck  ne«t  the  body,  and  the  head  the  taper.ng  throat  enhance, 
the  gracefulneaa  of  the  animal's  style.  In  the  bull,  the  muscle  of  the  neck,  big  an-l 
rounded,  rising  from  the  shoulder  gradually  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  whence  the  outline 
deacends  to  the  head,  gires  t  stout  masculine  character.  The  female.  Mcord'ng  to 
her  posture,  has  the  line  of  the  neck  more  or  less  nearly  horizontal  from  the  should.r- 
top  tTthe  head,  which  is  sometimes  carried  stylishly  high  as  she  walka,  but  moro 
commonly  at  ease  neither  elerated  nor  drooping.  On  the  whole,  there  la  much  of  tha 
which  is  aptly  enough  termed  smartness  or  gaiety,  in  the  character  and  carriage  <>! 
the  breed,  without  any  excess  of  it  in  the  direction  of  undesirable  reatlesaneaa ;  neither 
is  it  enhanced  by  height.  The  body  indeed  is  deep,  but  the  legs  fine  in  bone,  beins 
also  short,  do  not  raise  it  high  from  the  ground,  and  the  fully  proportionatelength  o 
frame,  and  the  roundness  of  the  rib,  reduce  the  effect  of  the  depth  of  side.  The  anininl 
consequently  looks  smaller  than  its  weight  proves  it  to  be.  The  hhouldem  and  hipa,  m  the 
best  representative  specimens  of  the  breed,  are  snugly  laid  in  and  covered,  the  crops  an.i 
loin  thickly  packed  with  solid  flesh,  which  is  continued  over  the  hind  quarters,  but  not 
so  thick  as  in  some  other  breeds.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  want  of  muscular 
furnishing  from  the  hip  to  the  tail,  but  that  the*  flesh  on  the  hind  quarters  u  ^ 
free  from  superfluous  fat  as  to  slope  off  smoo<  .  and  rounded  into  the  thick  and  heavy 
thigh  without  break  or  distinguiahing  line.  The  body,  therefore,  perhaps  as  nearly 
approaches  to  the  form  of  the  proverbial  gun-barrel  as  that  of  any  other  breed.  The 
deeply  covered  neck-vein,  the  thich  leaf  of  flesh  under  the  floor  of  the  chest.  extendinR 
between  the  fore-legs  to  the  brisket,  and  the  ample  substance  of  flank,  twist  and  thitfh, 
also  show  the  generous  tendency  to  make  flesh  on  every  part  of  the  frame  which  has  no 
bone  in  its  structure.' 

In  fat  stock  show  competitions  the  Aberdeen-Angus  has  maintained  a  prominent 
place  in  both  live  classes  and  block  tests.  Year  after  year  it  has  had  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  international  and  national  championships,  which  have  frequently  been  won 
by  the  pure  bred  or  the  grade  Doddie.  This  has  been  true  not  only  at  the  shows  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  at  the  Chicago  International  and  Canadian  Winter  Fairs. 


THE  HEBEFOBD. 

The  Hereford,  like  the  Devon,  each  named  from  the  shire  in  which  it  was  originally 
found,  was  evolved  from  the  native  cattle  of  the  south  and  west  of  England.  These 
cattle  were  generally  dark-red  or  brown  in  colour  and  like  the  Devons  of  to-day 
active  and  sprightly  in  appearance.  The  present  colour  markings  of  the  breed  nre 
attributed  by  some  to  Lord  Scudmore's  importation  from  Flanders  prior  to  1071. 
Others  claim  it  was  due  to  a  white  faced  bull,  brought  down  from  the  Tees  Valley  or 
Shorthorn  country  in  1760  by  Wm.  Galliers.  It  is  probable  Aat  this  bull  besides  im- 
parting his  own  markings  to  his  progeny,  also  helped  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
cattle. 

Herefordshire,  being  fertile  and  well  watered,  has  rich  nutritious  pastures  which 
would  account  to  some  extent  for  the  increase  in  size  of  the  breed.  Early  in  the 
18th  century  the  Hereford  cattle  were  esteemed  as  superior  oxen  for  draught  purposes. 
They  worked  well  till  even  fifteen  years  old  and  then  fattened.  They  also  had  acquired 
the  tendency  to  fatten  readily  and  were  quickly  picked  up  by  graziers  who  took  them 


nMiw  to  Lmdoa  and  oUi«  chiw  when  they  were  flnitlMd  for  th«  Mock.  Hanhill. 
writine  of  th«  bned  In  1788  ■ajra:  « I  have  teen  three  jw  old  heifen  of  thh  breed 
very  fle.hy,  much  fatter  than  any  heifen  of  thai  age  of  any  other  breed,  the  tpayed 
lieifert  of  Norfolk  excepted' 

TTie  fint  breeder  of  note  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  these  cattle  waa  Benj. 
romkina.  Jr  who  commenced  in  1T70  and  continued  till  1819.  Benjamin  Tomkini. 
hr.,  iuily,  Knicnt  Skyrme  and  Oalliera  were  alao  prominent  amonjr  the  early  im- 
proTera  of  the  breed  but  to  Benjamin  Tomkina,  Jr,  really  belongt  -he  credit  of  bring- 
ing their  menu  before  the  public. 

Following  Tomkina  and  uaing  his  stock  as  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  came 
John  Price  of  Ryall.  He  at  flnt  attempted  to  increase  the  size  of  his  cattle  by  using 
larger  sires  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Walker.  The  cross,  howerer.  prored  unsatisfactory 
and  having  disposed  of  all  the  animals  so  bred  ho  returned  to  the  pure  Tomkins  strain. 
-Mr.  Price  continued  to  breed  Herefords  till  1841.  so  that  for  wventy  years  the  Tomkins 
r-      ,^  were  bred  continuously  without  the  introduction  of  ouUide  blood. 

xJoth  Tomkins  and  Price,  like  the  improvers  of  other  breeds  at  that  period,  followed 
a  bystem  of  very  close  in-breeding.  This  system  reduced  the  size  of  their  cattle  but 
produced  animals  of  superior  quality,  smooth  in  outline,  fine  in  bone,  and  compare- 
lively  easy  to  fatten.  As  a  natural  consequence  too,  of  the  intensification  of  blood 
lines,  their  progeny  became  very  prepotent.  Neither  men  paid  any  attention  to 
colour.  Tomkins  had  three  well  marked  colours  in  his  herd.  The  Pigeons  were  either 
gray  or  roan,  the  Mottles  were  so  called  from  their  mottled  faces  while  the  Silvers 
"c^  n'^i  '*'*"®  markings,  much  like  those  of  to-day.  One  of  his  favourites, 
'  bilver  Bull-41 '  was  of  this  later  strain  but  he  considered  his  others  equally  good 
The  present  uniformity  of  colour  and  markings  are  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Jno 
Ilewer,  one  of  Price's  contemporaries.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  been  successful 
but  that  his  rival's  cattle  wrre  sold  to  go  out  of  the  country  while  his  own  were  kept 
at  home.  His  practice  of  hiring  out  bulls  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  final  pre- 
dommence  of  hia  favourite  colour,  red  with  white  markings,  aa  we  have  it  to-day.  He 
did  much  also  to  improve  the  size  of  his  cattle.  His  aim  was  to  produce  large  animals 
vith  ■•much  scale  aa  possible.  One  of  his  bulls,  '  The  General '  weighed,  when  full 
jrrown,  3,640  pounds. 

.  TT  "z'"/^*'  iJhorthom  faiailies  that  ore  named  from  the  dam,  the  great  families 
of  Hereforde  are  named  after  the  sires.  This  does  away  Mith  so  many  s.-uaU  fawiiies 
Ihe  three  jinndpal  onet  are  the  Lord  Wiltons,  Anxieties  and  Grove  Srds 

'Lord  Wilton'  (4740).  waa  bred  by  Wm.  Tudge  of  Adfordton  in  the  year  1873 
His  sire  was  '  Sir  Roger.'  dam  '  Lady  Claire '  and  he  had  the  blood  of  the  great  bulls. 

Sir  Benjamin  and  '  Carbonel '  twice  over  combined  in  his  veins.  This  bull  proved 
a  phenomenal  sire  in  different  herds.  'Anxiety'  (6188)  was  calved  in  1876  the 
property  of  T.  J.  Carwardine  of  Stoctonbury.  His  sire  was  'Longhorns'  (4711)'  and 
h.s  dam  the  celebrated  prize  cow  '  Helena.'  This  bull  was  afterwards  brought  to 
Chicago,  U.S.A..  where  he  sired  among  others  '  Anxiety  4th.'  The  Anxiety  family 
cnme  from  one  of  the  best  bred  herds  in  England.  Between  the  years  1873  and  1883 
Carwardine  cattle  won  more  prizes  than  any  other  herd  in  the  land-  '  Grove  3rd ' 
(5051),  was  bred  by  Benjamin  Rogers,  'The  Grove'  in  1874.  He  was  sired  by  that 
excellent  bull  '  Horace'  (3877)  and  out  of  the  cow  'Blossom'  by  Sir  Thomas,  grand- 
sire  of  'Lord  Wilton'  and  thus  connected  with  t'-  famous  'Sir  Benjamin.'  'Grove 
3rd'  had  no  superior,  if  an  equal,  as  a  sire  of  pr    j  stock. 

As  early  as  1817,  twenty-nine  years  before  the  first  volume  of  the  English  Herd 
Book  was  established,  Herefords  were  taken  to  America.  Three  small  importations 
followed  but  it  was  not  till  1860  when  F.  W.  Stone  of  Guelph,  began  to  import  that 
any  number  of  these  cattle  were  hron^ht  into  the  country.  Since  that  time  the  breed 
has  made  steady  progress  especially  in  the  range  country  of  the  west 

About  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Herefords  were  large-framed,  coarse  boned 
animals  with  heavy  front  quarters  and  invariably  short,  lig^t  hind  quarters.     Before 
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this  time  and  for  years  after  they  were  bred  for  milk  production  and  draught  pur 
poses.    This  latter  purpose  was  largely  the  cause  of  the  extra  development  of  from 

quarters.  .  .  .   v  i.^       c 

Of  late  years  the  aim  of  the  breeders  has  been  to  raise  cattle  with  lighter,  hn.r 
front  quarters  and  longer  b.stter  fleshed  hind  quarters.  The  rather  prominent  hooks 
of  the  past  are  now  quite  smooth  and  the  distance  between  is  much  less,  while  the  loin 
and  ribs  are  well  fleshed.  Next  to  the  Angus  the  Hereford  comes  nearest  to  the  egp 
shaped,  rear-end  conformation  and  finish. 

In  the  time  of  Tomkins  and  Tully  the  colours  were  roan,  gray  or  red  with  whit. 
markings  and  even  to-day  the  Herd  Book  does  not  call  for  any  standard  coloj".  »»ut  re,! 
with  white  markings  as  described  in  the  scale  of  points  is  the  colour  preferred  by  the 
great  majority  of  breeders.  ,      ,    .  ^i.       »!. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  'Bald  Faces'  have  made  their  way  among  the  othd 
breeds.  They  readily  adapt  themselves  to  varying  conditions  and  changes  of  climnic 
being  equally  at  home  in  the  cold  northern  or  warmer  southern  ranges  or  in  the  stables 
of  the  east  of  this  continent.  As  a  breed  they  are  hardly  as  large  aa  the  Shorthorns 
yet  individuals  have  weighed  as  much.  They  a.e  excellent  feeders,  but  under  Ion- 
continued  heavy  fee  «ng  they  are  inclined  to  become  patchy.  However,  it  is  for  tho,r 
grayling  qualities  tl;  ♦.  they  have  always  been  famous,  not  only  in  their  own  shire  but 
Dver  the  United  K  :  Tdom  and  later  over  the  plains  of  the  Great  Northwest  of  Americ. 
On  the  ranches  th.',  rustle  well  and  are  able  to  do  without  water  for  a  long  tini, 
Another  trait  that  is  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  care  the  dams  take  of  their  calves, 
never  leaving  them  to  the  attacks  of  wild  animals. 

The  meat  of  the  Hereford  is  tender  and  juicy  and  well  marbled  but  rather  coarser 
in  texture  than  that  of  the  Galloway.  The  milking  Rroperties,  once  fairly  good  nn> 
now  much  impaired  through  the  way  they  have  been  managed.  On  the  ranches  thev 
usually  milk  long  enough  to  raise  a  calf  well  but  they  are  easily  dried  off  and  rarely 
have  any  udder  troub'ps— traits  that  commend  them  particularly  to  the  rancher. 

They  are  good  breeders,  often  breeding  to  an  advanced  age  even  when  subjected 
to  high  pressure  feeding.  When  used  on  the  common  stock  of  the  country  Hereford 
sires  impart,  vigour,  size,  grazing  and  fattening  qualities  to  their  progeny. 

Pedigree  registration  on  this  continent  has  reached  high  numbers,  more  especial  Iv 
in  the  United  States  where  thirty-three  volumes,  containing  the  pedigreeS  of  some 
325  000  animals,  have  been  issued.  In  Canada  registration  commenced  about  18>0. 
but  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd  Book  was  issued.  Since 
then  five  books  have  been  completed,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1909,  9,329  pedigrees  ha.l 
been  registered. 

THE  GALLOWAY. 

By  David  McCrae. 

The  district  known  as  Galloway,  in  the  southeast  of  Scotland,  and  now  com- 
prising Kircudbright  and  Wigtonshire  gave  its  name  to  the  hardy,  hornless  breed  of 
beef  cattle  that  have  for  many  centuries  been  bred  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
uplands  and  rough  pasturage  of  the  district.  The  true  Galloway  is  a  hardy,  well- 
shaped,  profitable  beef  animal.  Its  body  is  long,  deep  and  round;  back  straight  an  I 
broad;  leg  short  and  stout;  foot  large;  the  coat  of  hair  shaggy  and  black,  with  often 
a  brownish  tinge.  Of  all  the  hornless  breeds,  it  has  the  oldest  record.  In  herds  it 
can  be  fed  and  handled  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  when  carefully  and  kindly  treated. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  origin  of  polled  cattle;  scientists  have  claim  d 
one  or  other  of  the  wild  breeds  as  their  progenitors.  How  or  when  the  first  wen; 
domesticated  is  unknown.  Whether  or  not  Jabel.  the  father  of  such  aa  had  cattle 
had  polled  cows  amongst  his  first  herd,  ia  not  known,  but  it  is  known  that  polU  1 
cattle  were  described  by  Heroditus  who  wrote  over  2,300  years  ago.  Heroditus  snys 
that  the  domestic  cattle  of  the  Scythians  were  without  horns.     Galloway  was  early 
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Vig.  21.     A  winning  Red  P„lled  Cow  at  English  shows. 
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Fiff.  22.     Red  Polled  Bull. 
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Fig.  23.     Cha„,pion  Highland  Cow  at  the  «how  of  the  Highland  S<K:iety. 


Fig.  24.     A  West  Highland  Bull. 
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thew  were  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Qalloww  br«S     T^TL/       .u         •  * 

.^Auu    u  *^^',"»*  •uthor  of    A  Journey  Through  Scotland '  hts  he  mw  •  th,., 
SullL    ^  KT^i"*  in  one  parte  in  preparation  for  the  markeTin  N^Ji  ,„d" 
and^wn,S?^"'i:.'uif'**T°*^°«  ^*^^  '"'•''•d  »>•«  oW  home  of  the  GdW 
fn  l!  r   ?  "r  **.  'L'^,  *°  ^^'^  '  ^'^^  0'  •  *J>«»"n<i  in  that  section.    tL?.«  Itm 

;v?;kt"  ^.^'2'siz" '?t'  '*  *'"'  ''^^'*':*^"  "^  °the?f„^rrf,o;i 

Pion  of  the  sSfiSd  khow"^  '**^  ""  "^*"*''^  •**"">«*  «"  *»>«  «"°d  Cham- 

Vau^haTSfcouiTy'^r^^^^^^^^  T  ""^'^ '"  J«'«'  '^^  ^-»"-  Q"^-  "^ 

culture  till  1872  Tho'detc^ndrt;  of  tS^  W^""  ^"^^''^P*  ^^  '*•«  ^°"^  °^  Agri- 
good  enough  to  yet  win Toui  Ur^,  .?«  A"^^.  1°°  '"  "*>"  """"erous,  and 
Edmonton  Ont..^norSneUoveVW™wri  «,%  M'"«'-  Markham ;  Jahn  Snell. 
aUo  early  and  extensTve  bJSTr^  S"lS.       "^  Thomas  McCrae  of  Guelph,  were 

and  A.  B.  Matthews  of  KmJubcZ  »„7't  i  xr^J^'  °^J^«'^'"i«;  M.  E.  Piatt 
herds  and  the  descTndants^these  anim^U  are^JwSf  l"'  ^?.'^''  ^"""'  '""^^'^ 
United  States.  The  latest  sucS.  of  Zo-T  ^1?^  "?"*"^  °^"  ""y  °^  *»>« 
ernment  Farm,  in  1  aS,  wh^  aftet.tr  17'/"  "  *^''V°^  ?*  ^°'*«J  States  Goy- 
been  selected  m  the  best  fitS  7or  tW  ^u  ^  '*''*"'*  '"^'''  **»«  Galloways  have 
for  dairy  purposells  w^S  altrtef  ani^^r"  '^''  '"'  ^"^^  •"«  °«^  ""^  ^- 

..cer:x3'S^ay-?:j.^r^^^^^ 
ri'2rr^-"s'aii:x  l^tz^-i^^^r'^it^^^^ 

eelebrated'blue-g.ys.theVrf.^'rJeJ3i;ia\iS^if^^^  *>"« 

SeSi'iTliS'ol-Lr'"*^^*-     ^«--  -WeitoVo'^UTut^'^^oS 
recenf  yr ra%^r L'lSi^^r^-J^^-  V  careful  selection,  and  in 

with  marked  »ucZ  Thersi^LHLl  auri"*  "^f^IT^^^'  ^^-d^  and  others! 
smaller  than  the  Shorthor  S  wei jTmu^h  S  ^T  ^^\  "  «»«'  '"ok  much 
a  first-class  butcher's  beast' whe^'reTi^'fortfe  WoT  ^e"  ittTif  Cd'  '"  ''TT 
C  rane  Lake  Ranching  Company  reported  th,t  *V,T*  ^  «»«  Mr.  Andrews,  of  th« 
more  in  Winnipeg  than  i^Z'{^r^£XlZ^'''?i^\'''''''''.^  ^''^^ 
better  rustling  qualities.  The  Galloways  he  ^Tw«~^  l  'i"*  "^"'^  *°  ^«'' 
winter  days,  and  the  last  to  return  toTh«L5^-'     ^  "iTA"^  *"*  «"*  «  *e  cold 

of  all  the  beef  hrJtsld^S£^^^,F^Z^  ^^^  ""  '""'*  *^«  ''•«««' 
tures  in  the  great  we^t  splendidly  adapted  for  our  extreme  northern  pas- 

Herd^B^if  riSsTi'.Try^'^S.  ^tloZ^X^^  ''  ^-^^^^^^^  ^'-^^ 

Se^L^rre?thfS.Si£^^ 

in  Edinburgh  in  .J?  tfnSti-J -Vrw^biSria^C'-  - -;- 


!r 


of  the  Polled  Herd  Book  w«  publiAed  in  1862.    Thi.  7"  ^^Pjt^p^f  J^^^^! 
Mr  Edward  Ravenicroft.  «id  contain!  pedigreet  of  animal,  of  the  P''}»~/^'?f  ??" 
Mr.  *^*»™  J*f,',™     .V     J.        {  ^  breedera  of  Gallowaya  joined  in  it.    In  1878 
♦f'oln^a?  CatU^sS'  pSushed  it.  fir.t  volume  of  Pedigree..  arr«ig«l  by  the 

pedifcreea  have  been  iwued. ^       ^^^  ^1^,  National 

Regi.tration  for  ^^^'^  '\?lYJ^^J^y  ^j  Arte  A.«>ciation  of  Ontario 
Record,  .y.tem.    It  wa.  begun  »>7  ^J^'^n*";   "  q^^  Herd  Book  in  1883 

who  published  tbe  fir-tvolume  «*  .\»;«/^J J^^^c"^^^^^^  for  «,veral  year,  in 

Zl=ca7ii5.t;^«  now'^^oS^^^^^^^^  for  the  «cond  volume  of  the 

Canadian  herd.. 

THE  DEVOH. 

western  comer  of  Enyland.  it  la  ""^  "'^  TJ-it-in  "Ac  early  English  record,  show 
from  the  smaller  type  of  aboriginal  «"^« //,^"**'°,„/  ^  *\7d  ^  a.  the  prewnt 

'^'^'  *^^  ''rSTetS'"  Are^Vy^ri^Te^^L^re^^^^^^^^^  Jo  lave  been  cox^enced. 

animal.  °*  *^«  J'jJ-^^;^  to  ral^^^  standard  of  the  breed.  Previous  to  that  time 
Francu  J^^'^ly/'tX  of  Devon  led  to  a  depletion  of  the  beat  .pecimens  until  pro- 
a  demand  for  the  cattle  of  iwvon  »"?»"  »     j*      .^  j^j  recognized  this  and  not 

nounced  ^"^nh'?r^,^  J.u  buT^Silas^  Xever  ^ssible  the  choicest 

only  refused  to  sell  ^^^^J^; '^  ?*;„  ^^t  only  a  herd  of  excellent  cattle,  but  others 
individuals  to  be  found     Th^^^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^ 

s^dl^d^tallytC^Snt^r^ry  many  herds  of  excellent  cattle  were  to  be 

^""'^iirZrutrselT rh  individuality.    In  colour  it  i^^P-^i^^^ 

the  sUde'Xying  f^m  light  to  dark.    White  «^^j;-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  cow  and  the  scrotum  of  the  bull  and  ^*  ^°'^^^i,°?;"„f  *;„,amy  tint  and  the 

^  «'*^^I  T■^  "^^"^hrhTarfsTL  and "^  cu^^^^  a  refined  appearance 

murzle  flesh  coloured.    Thehead  is  lean  ^^^\  ^        ^-^^  ^       j,  ^f  ahapely 

ribs  and  excellent  heart  girth,     ine  '«P  "J" /^      ,  ,     j.  j       ^j  ^  mettled  breed 

cows  w«gli  from  1.000  to  1.800  lbs.  t)Ui«  i,ow         ,  ^  butchers- 

well  fattened,  about  1.200  lbs     ^be  steers  m  ^T^«womj  ^^  ^^^^j,^^^ 

rather  than  ^-^r"'^  ^''''^^ilJ;^X:Ti^^^heei  the  other  to  dairy  forma- 
jrorm  wl^^ort^^h^Tn^^Xnours  at  t/e  Smithfield  Show  in  competition 


milking  teiU  of  the  breed  hare  not  been  reported,  but  300  Ibe,  of  butter  .  tmf  U  «I^J^ 

h^  ^^!^Ia'  *^*  «"""«"»<'•"•  «l"«"tiee  of  the  DeTon  it  is  reni.rk.ble  th.t  the  breed 
hM  not  ni.de  gre.ter  progrew  on  thi.  continent.    Eren  .t  the  l.r«.t  lire  SLfc  « 

k!Zi        r^  "*'''*  °'  ''^  pushing  men  prepared  to  accept  the  challenM  of 

breeder,  of  o^er  sort,  with  a  determination  to  win  due  recogniUon.  "^ 

i.ne  recording  of  pedigrees  was  commenced  in  England  about  184fl  >n.)  5«  lam 

'br^rx1.th:;'  ri«t"1'  J'h'  '"*  ^i""?"'  ^""'"^  b/^olonl^l^wa^Ju'c^e^'S 
Sll^I' 7  '  •  ♦•  °'  *l».'c»>  'ppeared  in  1881.  The  year  previous  the  Devon  Cattle 
Breeders  Association  organised  and  soon  after  took  over  the  work  of  rearistrS  tI« 
organisation  up  to  1908  had  iMued  thirty-on^  volume,  of  Dai?.  °D«Jn  S«d  Bolw  • 
te^t •*•  °T^'  °'  'i^si-t^^ons  up  to  64544  for  maSl  and  Si??  for  female' 
Registration  on  this  continent  commenced  in  the  sirtimi      TJ,1  «,.♦       i       "™''®'- 

btn"'' M?T1  ^-"^  ^'^'^  '"  ^'"'''"^^  ^"   '«««   -5;^  -hi"  ^v  ntrmes^'hat 
WL     A  c±-f  ""^  the  registration  up  to  some  9.000  for  male,  anriT.^  fo 
lemalM.    A  Canadian  record  for  the  breed  was  opened  by  the  late  Henrv  W»A»  Z 

tIrdt;r"ucSn'r'/"'r^*  '"^  ^*  r-"  r^^'  °^  ^^ZntS^zJi^ji 

pr?nt^  ""         °^  "  '"*"  °""^'  °^  P^'«^  «^°'d«  «  ^ol"°>e  was  never 


THE  BED  POLLED. 

Tt  Jil^^u''^^'^  comes  nearer  to  the  dairy  type  than  any  of  the  foregoing  breed, 

blef  Tr  Juclion."''"'  *»"»^'*'^''*'°'"  *'"'*  «»«*>«  i*  to  consideration  ina  buUe^r^n 

The  riative  home  of  the  breed  is  the  English  count  is  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 

Red  Polled  Society  of  Qieat  Britain  and  Ireland  the  <Red  Poll'  is  not  weU  un<W 
stood.  Some  author  ties  trace  it  to  the  Galloway,  others  to  the  wild.  w£  Sed°o«" 
whxle  other,  again  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  wm  derived  from  the  pdUed  cattTe 
of   Southern    Europe   where   cattle   are   possessed  of  a  soft   satiny   skin  sSihr  to 

rs  PoueSTiZ"- 1 ''''  ^.:rr  *^'°" ''  ^  ^^^^^  '--^  t^a^tr;^* 

and  Sf  Norfol  ^PnllJ"'Tt^/'°"  *"°  "^ ^^  ^«"«««»-the  Suffolk  Polled 
til  wfo  1  *  ?«^.*^°"«^-  The  former  was  noted  for  ite  milking  qualities  while 
the  latter,  also  fair  milkers,  possessed  more  of  the  beef  type  In  1774  Arth  ,,  Vnl/Jr, 
m  describing  the  Suffolk  Polled  cattle  stated  that  f or  ^  or  VeL U„\h,  a  2 
herd  would  average  five  gallons  of  milk  a  day  per  head,  while  singranfmal  gat 
as  much  as  «?ht  gallons.  The  cattle  were  sm«ll.  naturally  thin  of  flesh  "nd  Jere 
It  A  ""^■'.iTu^'^  °f  dun  coloured  and  all  were  polled.  The  cattle  of  Norfolk  county 
a«  described  by  early  writer  as  blood-red  in  colour  with  a  white  or  mottled TJL 
havmg  horns,  small  of  bone,  fattening  as  freely  and  finishing  as  hiehlv  at  thrT  «« 
dd  as  catjle  do  generally  at  four  or  five.'  They  were  only  fafr  m?£rs  but  fmprr 
ment  in  this  particukr  was  earnestly  undertaken  by  Jones  Reeve  of  WiiTn  and 
Richard  England  of  Bingham,  who  also  undertook  to  evolve  a  type  combS  the 
.-ood  qualities  of  the  Suffolk  and  the  Norfolk  in  the  one  animal.  ThisTa,  a  com! 
paratively  easy  matter  as  the  central  homes  of  the  two  classes  were  only  sZ  twenTv 

used  the  blood  of  the  Devon  a,  well  as  that  of  the  Suffolk,  the  former  to  establish  tS 


... w.-iw  in  tha  nineteenth  century  the  name 

«d  colour,  the  l.te,  to  dUpa«  o£  the  ^^^  '.o  a1  b^d  wh  ch^-^ni  duel  purpo^ 
Sorfolk  IW  Polled  b.«.n  to  be  .ppljj  *»  ^^^^  oI^Tb^  PoU-d  C.ttlo 
oualificmtions.  In  184«.  .ccording  to  Mr.  ^^"r^ 'T^^  ^.n  aeUblUhed  qu«lit»«« 
SeVof  Greet  Britain  «d  I^^f" VhS  IZl.^  »^ "  N»^»*  "«*  *"*!? 
hS  bin  formed.  A  few  yeer.  !•*«  **^  S  end  in  1W8.  u  el»~«»y  in*'"***** 
Si  PoUjd.  in  1882  Jj'j;„%t*c«Sf.n'^Sr'<>n  r.,>re««tin.  the  breed  h.^ 
LttXtS'^^rt.ll-.^br.ri^on.  ^^^ 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  '«»'^'"«  "^J^JTu  J  proportion  from  each 

^f  L^lTaf't^T^^^^^^^  'TT^A  'l^hVatd 

=id"l«"tt:  U.SS'^^^^^^^  toT^Jrel^in^^bo 

,ub«x,uent  early  Tolume.  ^'^  !^'^"i„  the  two  countiea.  The  early  recorded 
progenitor,  of  the  «=*"le  found  in  h«d.m  the  ^^  PO-PV"**  f^ 

ErS  were  da-ed  a.  tnbea  "^^^  to  SM  but  hay.  .ince  been  reduced  to  two 
tribe..  Thew  letter  ^^^^^^\'rr"*fJ^,T{  the  alphabet  according  to  f oundot.on 
hundred.  Each  group  U  'n?'«/«J^y  f Jj^S^  °ow.  in  the  Ehnham  herd  and  '  B.'  he 
•took.  For  example  group  'A'  <^°>P"J»,7lfTrefer.  to  the  foundation  cow  m  the 
cow.  in  the  Bidden  herd  and  '"J^-    ^^u-    A    1  «  .^  ^^^.^  „       ^^  ^ 

Elmham  herd,  named  P"'"'*^„ji'Sj  i„  i887  the  Bed  Polled  Cattle  CTub  of 
Polled  cow  in  the  Honingham  T^^/^^ff^j^k  in  which  wa.  condensed  the  firet  .« 
America  publi.hed  volume  1  of  'J  "^^^^^J^iuh  and  American  rolume.  corm- 
volume.  of  the  Engluh  Book     f  "^^^^^.J^^^oi^^e.  of  the  American  book  had 

Sg^^^ofTBlX-^^^^^^^^  -^'  -  '--^  ''"'"  ""^ 

No.  2  of  group  W.  J        i    the  Bed  Polled  breed. 

The  dual  purpo«.  »^J.' "P^^l^inlor^  o   S.  but  in  being  polled  they 
In  many  reepect.  th^  rewmble  the  Devon  m  to  imprewive  on  account 

p«»ent  a  striking  ^i  '«««««  •PI*""'?  ^  ^;,"  ^V  head  i.  lean  and  breedy 
li  the  prominent  beautiful  ho™*  ^^^^^'^^,\^^  ;,  both  sexe.  lack.  th« 

and  pre«nt.  the  ch.racteri^  ^f  briS    co^.  in  milk  being  aingularly  pronounce.! 
plumpnew  of  the  .mgle  purpow  ^fj''^''^'^'^'^^^i  and  full,  but  fairly  level.    The 

.     in  thi.  rcpect.    T|i^-i*7  *"  °°^  ^^^^^^  onl^  a  medium  thickness, 

body  i.  deeply  ^bbed  and  the  back  cov««dwun  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^ 

Smoothne..  characterise,  ttie  hip.  '^  f^"^^^'  ^he  udder  ha.  not  received  the 
thicknew  and  plumpneM  than  »»»«  *^«;^'"  ^^.j^  breed..  In  numy  ca««.  it  i* 
attention  that  ha.  been  given  to  moet  ^^fl^^^^^^  .  fleAy  udder  i.  observed 
pendulou.  and  lack,  in  the  fore  parte.  J*  "  "S  f rJm  light  to  darVrod.  While 
Sd  K0<^  «-ir^'"J?^b'^rwhron  tSudror  belly  and  a  white  tail^itch 
wlid  red  i.  preferred,  a  P«*ch  of  '"'^'{f.  T"  "'..ted  breed  but  le..  k  that  the  Devon, 
is  permi..ible.    The  ^^^  PoUed  i.  a  h.gh  .pmtod  b^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

In  .i.e  it  rank,  much  like  the  J*!""  J^^^^^llXeeding  condition  weigh  from 
ease.  2,400  lb.,  are  recorded.  BuU.  6f  f^^^""^^  letter  being  the  weight  of  a 
1,800  to  2,000  lb.,  and  cow.  from  1,000  to  1,30U  lb..,  tne 

show  animal.  „.,-»ilont  bM>ves  rather  of  the  butcher 

Bed  Polls  are  economical  ^f  «7/°^tavnorch^pt^^^^^^^  honours  at  the 
than  export  cla».  Bullock,  of  ^»  ^«^J?^«  ^^^  ,%  Jer  dressec"  out  78.76  per 
SmItbMd  Cl«b  fat  t'^K'^^-i^^c^TZZ  at  32  months  old  weighed  1,708  lb«. 
cent  of  hi.  live  weight.  }^^f'^l^'^^  T,,iii  it  is  chronicled  that  a  cup-winning 

havingputon462  b.    in  tweh^m^Jow.    ^^^J\,^^s   lb.,    at    88*    month.    okL 
heifer  at  two  English    fat    rtock    "J"^'  J«^«   ^^y^  .how.,  but  at  Chicago  in  1904 

^^tS^ilt  ry^oST^"  e'ireJ^lisO  lb,,  and  dre«ed  1.005  lb.,  equal  to  64 


per  cent.    It  will  therefore  be  leen  that  the  breed  may  be  claued  amonirit  the  ^»ef 
producert. 

Red  Polled  cows  are  good  milkern.  Rewrda  of  from  8.000  to  10,000  Kallont  per 
year  are  not  uncommon.  At  the  Pan-American  aix  montha'  dairy  teat  in  1901,  a  herd 
of  five  cowa  stood  fifth  among  the  breeds  ahowing  a  net  profit  of  more  than  two 
hundred  doU.ra.  Among  the  fifty  cowa  teated  '  Mayflower  2nd.'  attKnl  second  pro- 
/•."«',«  I  ''^•/'  '"*"'•  •=""*•««»''»«  3«3  •»>■•  of  eatimatcl  butter,  showing  a  net  profit 
*  J?.*®„''!  ^''y'*"  ^•^'"'  «^  leOrt-HH)!,  43  cowa  in  the  herd  of  Lord  Kothachild 
at  Tring  Park,  England,  yielded  an  average  of  0,896. 76  Iba.  of  milk.  Official  reporta 
-L'f^  «  "^  t»>«tR«"|_  Polled  cow.  are  good  butter  cow.,  the  fat  teat  u.ually  running 
K.  ^  a!  T  T^'  ^*"'"  »»«»'«  than  thi.  i.  reached  by  individual,  in  almoat  everv 
herd.    At  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  the  Red  Polled  herd  of  cows  gave  yearly 

I^ ."  l7  "if?J°  Tu  '''••  •'.'  *'"""'•  ''''•'•  '*  '^"^  0*»''»  ^°"«««  •  '^o*  oi  the  breed  gav^ 
equal  to  440  Iba.  of  butter  in  a  year. 

The  breeding  qualitie.  of  the  breed  are  high.  That  is  to  say,  a  male  stamps  hi^ 
progeny  o  a  pronounced  .le^ee.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rod  colour  and  polle.1  heads 
are  the  almost  invariable  rule  even  in  offsprings  of  the  first  cro«i.  Other  qualities  of 
the  breed  are  equally  strongly  transmitted. 

.11  til?!*^''*"^"*?*"'  "•  **"*  r'^  '"  **'*'  ^^"'^^  ^*"«*  '*  '^'''«''  «<«n<linR  into  nearly 
all  the  "tates  of  the  union.  In  Canada  it  is  only  recently  that  herds  have  been  estab- 
lished.  In  the  early  nineties  a  small  herd  was  imported  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  since  then  the  increase  of  stock  has  been  confined  principally  to  western 
k"!  !i.  ^"JV'^^*^*  Canadian  Red  Polled  Association  was  organiml,  soon  after 
which  the  Herd  Book  for  the  breed  was  opened  undc^  the  National  Records  system. 

THE  WEST  HIOHLAHS. 

The  West  Highland  is  a  diatinctive  breed,  quite  unlike  any  other  sort  that  wc 
have.  It  IS  picturesque  to  a  degree  and  possessed  of  a  majestic  bearing  such  as  might 
be  expected  m  a  breed  bred  and  reared  in  a  nigged  country  and  a  bracing  climate. 
The  native  home  of  the  breeds  is  the  Uplands  of  Western  Scotknd.  including  portions 
tv  Hr  ^°^*'?««'  "?*'  Perth  Counties  and  the  Hebrides  Islands.  The  breed  is 
believed  to  have  descended  from  the  aboriginal  cattle  of  Britain.  Being  reared  under 
rugged  conditions,  and  often  spare  pasture,  the  Highland  is  diminutive  in  sice,  rough 
coated  and  hardy.  In  colour  it  is  variable,  being  yellow,  red,  black,  brindle  and  n 
mixture  of  red  and  black,  the  former  colour  predominating.  Broken  colours  are 
objected  to  by  breeders,  although  a  single  herd  may  show  all  of  the  colours  named, 
ihe  hair  18  long  and  shaggy  when  grown  out,  reaching  in  many  cases  a  length  of  six 
inches.  The  head,  more  particularly  of  the  bull,  is  very  bushy  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  pair  of  majestic  horns  which  curve  forward  and  upward  "with  the  points  wide  apart, 
ihe  horns  are  white  with  light  colours,  and  white  with  dark  tips  with  dark  colours. 
Ihe  colour  of  the  nauKle  varies  from  buff  or  flesh  to  a  dark  shade  in  harmony  with  the 
depth  of  colour  of  the  hair.    The  neck  is  sturdy  and  bulls  carry  a  mane  of  considerable 

uu^},"^  "^^"^  ^''*'^-  '^^^  ^^^  resembles  that  of  the  Shorthorn  in  form, 
aithouj^  of  less  size,  the  resemblance  consisting  of  a  straight  back,  broad  loin,  deep 
K!.«nT-  \^°""1  «l'""«n«s  of  form  strongly  supported  by  short  legs.  The  noble 
branching  horns,  full  and  fearless  eye,  broad  mu«le  and  shaggy  coat  of  solid  colour 

flrtEK^f  "?!^"f^'J^**>'  """^^  **"«  Highland  bull  the  subject  of  many  an 
nrtist  8  brush.  Added  to  these  features  his  beauty  is  still  more  enhanced  by  a  graceful 
frS.m     ™'"'*"''°*  resembling  the  buck  of  the  forest  in  his  prime  and  in  perfect 

Although  small  of  stature  the  West  THehlsnder  weish?.  vcf]l  on«rs  sveraeinir  about 
m>  lbs.  and  bulls  1,200  lbs.,  although  larger  specimens  are  seen 

The  breed  excels  in  the  quality  of  its  beef,  the  grain  being  fine  and  fat  is  well 
<I.str,buted  m  the  lean  tissue;  the  flavour  is  superlative  and  the  carcases  being 
relatively  thick,  dress  out  well.    In  the  leading  British  markets  Highland  beef  com- 
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mandB  Uie  top  price.  The  breed  has  not  been  handled  for  early  maturing,  Oieee  catUe 
feed  up  slowly  and  bullocka  eeldom  reach  the  market  under  four  years  of  •«••  I*» 
hardiness,  West  Highland  cattle  are  remarkable.  Their  free  Ufe  on  the  ScottiAhiUa, 
where  they  graie  summer  and  winter  on  grass  and  heather,  has  developed  a  ruggedness 
which  enables  them  to  withstand  with  little  inconvenience  hardships  under  which 
most  cattle  would  succumb.  .     .„„j    i       i 

The  first  volume  of  the  Highland  Herd  Book  was  brou^t  out  in  1884,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  It  is  issued  by  the  Highland  Cattle 
Society  at  Inverness,  and  some  ten  volumes  have  been  issued. 

The  breed  has  not  spread  to  any  great  extent,  althdugh  herds  have  been  established 
in  several  countries,  including  AustraUa,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Writing  some 
years  ago  regarding  the  adaptability  of  Highland  cattle  for  the  ranges  of  the  North- 
,  dst  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  said  :— 

My  average  yearly  loss  has  not  been  three  per  cent,'which  in  a  large  fold  of 
some  four  or  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  is  very  small  January,  February  and 
March  are  pretty  hard  months  for  them,  as  they  get  no  food  beyond  what  they 
pick  up  on  the  hills  where  they  are  wintered.  I  have  often  seen  them  scraping 
away  the  snow  to  get  at  the  grass;  but  notwithstanding  their  being  out  all  wlnt«^ 
they  produce  in  April  and  May  as  strong  and  lusty-looking  calve-  as  a  man  could 
wish  to  see,  with  lots  of  bone  and  tremendous  thick  coats.  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  coming  breed  for  the  great  northwest  ranges. 

Herds  have  from  time  to  time  been  established  in  Canada  but  these  have  not  been 
perpetuated  for  many  generations.  There  are,  however,  in  use  a  number  of  Highland 
bulls  in  ranch  herds  of  Alberta,  where  they  are  eepecially  adaptable,  owing  to  their 
vigour  which  enables  them  and  their  offspring  to  withstand  the  occasional  severe 
periods  to  which  range  cattle  are  subjected.  The  Highland  bull  is  a  prepotent  sire,  and 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  progeny  in  a  herd  of  mixed  breeding.  They  have  invariably, 
squarely  built  frames,  thick  middles  and  are  close  to  the  ground. 
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.„™^ntr  T*!^°?  Z^'^^.  ™®  ^'«*'"  **""  "»  'o""*'  "«*er  can  cattle  of 
K«  iS'5  ^^^"^"f /I'  *';!"°u'  ^r^  °'  "•^•°»'y  ''««d'°8  «"><*  i°f«"«>'  type.  To 
STf^^HTHnn?^- "?''';*'**  *^*  ''"*^'°«  "^  »^  «=«ttJe  it  »  of  fi"t  unportai^  that 
S  i^  *  K^- "  ^'''l  ^"'*^  *^'  qualificatiqna  desired  in  the  ofepring  not  oSy 
^tiSlf  thiTll"?  ".J  *^  J'^v*  ^°  ''•^°"'  "*^  disposition  as  well.  Vln  eariiS 
IS«SL1^*1J*kLS*  idejl  beef  buUock  is  described.  la  that  description  the 
shSZL  A  "  *"**"  ""^  ^'^^  "  ''«"  "  ^"^  «f  the  butcher  have  due  con- 
SSTc^'  ^.^n^t^K^  ***  •'.!^  i°  ^1  '""°«  °'  »*«'  ''"^tle  is  to  be  attained  too 
TtU^  ^Z^^Tr^  '\*'  '^~*'''°  '^^  foundation  females  and  the  choice 
stoSn  th-^^K^*?  ^T-  ^°  "8^'»«°t  is  required  to  convince  the  inteUi^t 
aff^^-H^n        *  ^1}"^  """"^  ^  "^'"^  ^'    Tl>»t  "  to  say  the  females  shSSd 

SeJrf^  J?  W  ^"**  '7?  ^"'y  ^"<1  "n^aJs  is  not  only  inferior  in  quality  and 
S^«  ^e  t/tiU'"! ''  "produced  at  too  great  a  relative  cost.  For  hundnS, 
In  a^f  tL^l  breeds  have  been  reared  to  produce  first  meat  and  secondly  milk. 
Ae  1.^  ^  r?  want  the  maximum  of  the  former  and  as  much  as  is  practicable  of 
tton  iSd"  JS^"  ^«^,»>otl>erly'  looking  cows,  not  too  compact  in  confor^a- 
t^^S  .r^'"*  5",*  '"»»°'°ity  of  appearance  that  is  so  wnspicuous  in  the  ma- 

to^^  2,^.1  ^f^'^J^''  »"y  yieW  •  «>«  each  year,  her  stock  is  not  likely 
Ld^tli  /^?  1?  *^'  ""^  *'^*'  *'«"°  the  high  class  sire  that  should 
of^e^«i«bk  ^V''"'\  "^^"^  ■  «^  P"^  ''»'•  H-''''^  the  nucleus  of  a  herd 
rt  itoheS  S«^v  "  '"  ?P°'*»°t  that  a  thoroughly  impressive  sire  be  placed 
sV^n^t  ^  ^i  ""1"  °f  *^*  Argentine  have  lessons  to  impart  to  many  Cans^ 
t^itr  '""";  .^^^  'e^  '}^  :!'"^«f  °^  "*""  °°  P"oe  seems  to  them  too  Sgh 
BruS.  markeW^f  *^",fcf*  ^'."1;  ^T  ^ '^'«°  »  *°-"  '"  the  price  received  on  the 
fr2l  kiK  r.  'i-  '^J"^  'JT*  *^^  "^''^  "  "ften  equal  to  that  received  for 
hfauStl  ^ii*^  T\  ^"  ^""  *^*°  *°  ^^  "  »««f  J^«d  should  ^s^; 

ma^liM  JoSX,nV^r^  '"^  *^"  ^'^'  *."^  ^y  ^"  P«^'««»'  "«1  "eoond  by  h5 
masculine,  courageous,  vigorous  appearance  and  demeanour.    In  addition  it  is  of  first 

s^iotit-^nrdf^  ?srSe?s^°^ '  ^^  "^"'^  ^-'^^  ^- 

.ndfrle-Srrl^^^^^^^ 

with  supplementaiy  foods.  Under  the  other  system  the  ^rlear  A^ir  SaltTwWch 
Tni^^T/f  ^  Tf""*'^  "°*"  ^«»°«'-  1°  other  dist^te  wh^n  knTi.  h£h 
IfuVy,^  "^  "•''^  ^"T*"*  »  «''^«^  o"'  the  most  has  to  be  made  of  tiiLm  L 

rbtaL*^rrw' "S""' i"''V"''T  ""^^J^"^  districts,  and  where  helpls  diffl^U  to 

nn^S  wf  ^  f  if'"'Tu°i  ''\'''  "^      **"«  '^"«™'  P"^o«o  herd,  while  the  Bj^ial 
theTSe^oi  r„W    •  "'^.^"IJ^V"  »'y  M'-  G«o.  H.  Qrei^.  the  representative  of 
i.ive  Stock  Commissioner  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
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ESTABUSHIHO  A  COMMEBCIAL  HEM  OP  OEHMIAL  PTOPOSE  COWS. 

By  A.  0.  Hophint,  B.  Agr.  D.  V.  M..  Regina,  8<uh. 

'°''S,"B^o7(l")'rrto*rincluded  the  moderate  sixed.  valuable  fanns  of 
EastT^SailCwhci  occupant,  have  no  wish  to  devote  themsel-  soWy  and  -txnj^ 
to  dairvinir  but  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  more  interesting,  less  exacting,  »°«i  I«'°'^*»^'*^ 
rsproSe  a  system,  all  things  considered  of  farming,  wiih  Jhe  jdded  ^d^anU^£ 
by  the  several  lines  of  agriculture  they  endeavour  to  engage  in  ^^^J^'^f^}^^^^^ 
of   0S8  from  market  glutting  and  depreciation  in  pnce..    i[:?„tLnTricesTre  .S 
breed  a  few  horses  and  who  are  open  to  sell  some  hay  or  gram  when  Vnca^remm 
Sy  attTactire,  either  as  the  raw  material,  as  milk,  butter  or  on  foot  as  )^^^^^^ 
rXor  draught  horses,  will  find  the  general  purpose  cow  mdispensible.   ^»°  °°  *;^ 
Slwe  f«Tof  the  Canadian  west,  in  Ihe  country  where  it  ,s  f«t^l«  t°  »««?f  *" 
d "r/a  ™rs  from  growing  wheat,  the  general  purpose  cow  u.  d«*-«J^*;.  ^.f  ° 
r  lur  from  a  situation,  which  now  is  depleting  so.il.  of  f«;\^\*j;;r^7„«  *%td  ^^ 
ment  of  swine  breeding  and  making  scarce  as  r"; /ft  J^     *\wV^«Jkin 
Snace  of  time  will  not  permit  one  to  detail  the  misguided  efforts  of  those  who  seek  in 
one  ^r  morgJnerS;^.  as  by  an  Akddin's  lamp  to  metamorphose  K'*-  f^^^ 
Into  dairy  farmers;  attempts  where  made  have  been  disastrous    leaving  in  many 
SitiTmonumen;  to  misdirected  effort,  in  the  shape  of  abandoned  creamery  and 

''"?hf^Tra'1ui;Se  cow  can  be  procured  by  two  methods,  and  from  grade  or 
pure  bred  herds  of  cattle,  (a)  by  selection  (b)  by  breeding.  «,„B{d«rablo 

The  first  method  presupposes  in  the  person  makmg  the  ««1«^^°?>  ~°"*'""; 
knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  a  producing  cow.  and  with  an  open  mind  a,  to  form 
iSdCT  While  it  will  not  be  wi«,  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  ^t  ^«;^P^«J' ~J 
of  thTkind  mentioned  will  be  found  to  be  either  white,  roan.  !^' ^^^^.^^'^ 
in  colour,  more  frequently  the  two  latter  colour,,  thus  disclosing  ^J*  P^°"^"»^^ 
of  Shorthorn  blood,  will  be  distinctly  feminine  in  appearance,  of  moderate  size. 
IrtlSo    to    1.360    lbs.    live    weight,    deep    ch«rt     comparatively    1*^1^.  ^^ 
paunchy  barrel,  fairly  thin  in  neck  and  narrow  at  top  of  withers,  w^th  *.»««*  P^»"« 
^d  only  moderately  thick  skin  (it  is  an  exception  to  fold  •  «oo<i,f'f  «/»tJ  *»  ^^f, 
mly  hide  desired  on  the  beef  type  of  animals),  and  with  well  dfj^^^^P^J'  *°^^^^^^ 
milk  veins  and  large  milk  wells,  a  regular  shaped  udder,  free  of  meatiness,  yet  avessel 
Sal  unlike  a  diTrag  in  its  texture  or  consistency.     In  addition  whenever  ^ble. 
SlinenipurpL  cow  should  posses,  an  authentic  milk  record  of  y^'^^^jT^Z 
amo^ting  to  f^  6,000  to  10,000  pounds,  and  should  give  an  average  tftof  butte 
Sof  f^r  per  cent  or  thereabouts.     The  solid  red,  are  frequently  discnminaed 
l^inst.  and'lLperienced  handlers  will  understand  why.     Whatever  the  reason,  tho 
S  re^iains  thS^  the  medium-thick,  red  hide  is  rarely  as  phable  as  one  fhould  Jock 
for  and  the  thick  mellow,  red  hide  usually  cover,  the  frame  of  a  poor  mAer,  a^bei 
a  good  beeve.    The  dual  wedge-shape  should  be  preferred,  the  top  of  one  wedge  at  th 
withers  widening  as  one  goes  down,  the  other  wedge  widening  ^f^^^J'^^^'t J?"*  *°;°  • 
hind  quarters;    and  select  an  udder  with  the  teats  spread  well  apart.    This  class  o 
cow.  can  at  no  time  be  termed  'neat  little  cow,/  raAer  they  are  large  -nd  niggej 
with  capacious  udders  and  a  marked  tendency  when  dry  to  put  on  flesh.    Q'^o*'  o 
Si  tyi  cost  from  §60  up.  i«  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago.     Occasionally  oro 
Sd,  I^ow  of  the  ty^described  at  farm  «des.  but.the  bidding  for  this  kind  i.  always 
briA,  as  the  value  of  such  cow  is  known. 


Fig.  25.     Milkmgr  >Sliortli„rn  Cuw.    '  Fri.H^KR  Hrinc««."  (fave  «,o05  lbs.  milk 

witli  «i-«f  r-ilf 


Fig.  20.     Milking  strain  «norniorn  Bull,  "  Fnnce  Pericl 


Fig.  27.     Milking  Shorthoni  Low,  "  Bal.ralmm  iMrling  Lady. 
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Fig.  31. 

Sliortliorn  Cow 
"Moppy  Gem  2nd. 
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When  one  comet  to  consider  iht,  hri»Ai^^  -*  *v    ^ 

f.ctor.  must  be  tdcen  into  c^J^ideratir^lif  th^"*^*  'l^  ^'"f ^  «'  ~^.  other 
bred  from  and  the  upbrinRini  TSl  fc'.v  ^  """r*"  ^  '"^'  «>•  dams  to  be 
.Uted.  (whether  or  noftT^^^'j^Joy^''"  '^I':-  ^^'''^-'^^y  it  may  be  here 
buila  must  be  pure-bred  regi.teS  !^?„Tl.  .,?j  Z  ^^T^  ■"  P""  «>"•  '"d").  the 
««nddams,  wiL  yea^  X^d?  "^Vf.^^^°^^  ^"^  d«>-.  -nd  if  poiible 
tion  of  the  bull,  after  whiob  m«^,i-        i  "***  important  point  in  the  lelec- 

conaidered.  No'tS^  n^'t  Zl^Z  ^nJ^**"'"'!  ^^^^  *°  ^"^  type  may  ^ 
.pproximate,  to  what°Twt1hL  X  J^T  *^  ^^  '  ^."^^  ''^^'^  '"  '«"«> 
exponent,),  to  do  .o  would  ^  to  fo^J  two  "K^i  ^It  S"°  ^il-*'*  "'^'^  ^"^^ 
largely  a  matter  of  habit,  traininir  ^^irfu  *!'  '  *i**  °"*"*  tendency  is 
m,«tbeexempUfiedinthem«Ie   SJ^j^^Sl^i^X^^  the  fleshing  tendency 

rudimentary  teata,  many  breede«  rebr^„  thiT  '^  *^^.""  ^'""^  weD  developed 
^  milking  Wles.^TJrC^oT^TrSrreS^'^/^^'**'''"  °*.  -^Hty  to  b^S 
general  farmer  in  the  Shorthorn  r^k«.lt^.T^  iT  "  ^  ?°"*  *"'^y  '°"°d  by  the 
found,  sires  capable  of  tr^Sin^i^'niS  *  "'^'t  ^"^  *»'  ^  P^""  •"  to  be 
difference  that  in  size  andirmS.  tS  ti  ^.^^  '^T^  "'^  ^  *"'*•  ^'th  thia 
buU  i.  used.  Constitution  muS  L^tvlrLw!^'^  T"  ^  ^«"  *^"  ^^  -  Shorthorn 
When  we  come  to  the  d^r^^ene^lvl^J"'  Tf  '^K*^*'  ^^  ^^^^^  kind, 
thick  beefy,  mafculine  or  st^e^  heS ti".  es "t  f^^^"*?"  ^"'-e*  evident,  the 
by  tlie  use  of  a  sire  from  a  weU  markM  r!mf-  **  avoided,  or  what  is  gained 

to  an  undesirable  de^.    KmS^  !f  ^^^^  ancesj^  would  be  lost  or  mitigatS 
be  selected  and  if  matVd  with  a  nu«  hL  ^tf^  '^"^"'^  ("""^  illustrated)  should 

milking  P'oclivities.le  i  irthe'ptg^?^rbe"fr?^^^^  '"^""•^ 

male   progeny,    if   pu^    bred,    should   J^^UuSv^Sl^*^  *°^"*»^**=tory.    The 

the  entires  being  raised  as  weU  as  Ssslbk  bJt  w^  ^""^J""  °""»  »*«"«d. 
dams.  The  heifer  calves  should  also  be^l  f^  ^n5  •  '"°]^^  *°  ''"<''^'«  their 
and  flesh  rather  than  fat.  in  fact  tL  Z?,lVS  t^'^''^.*  *"«*  *°  i°^"~  «n>wth 
first  time,  which  should  a^e  place  «ntril,i^  kept  growing  until  calving  for  the 
calving  is  postponed  long  VftTr  Sat  tfme  ^W.^-n",l '^"*  '^^  -"""ths  old;  if 
throughout  the  mU^^nd^L^tZ^S  7ll^  :L  ?°-^^  *?  develop  fat 
subsequent  treatment  to  bring  t^se  ^iSTrt^o-  '.  ™°*'*"°«  i*  impossible  by 

city;  if  on  the  other  hand  3i?hei?e«  a^tJJ  S^L^*^  .^"^'"^"^  °'  ^"^^^t  capa- 
will  be  lost,  and  the  ends  of  the  b^™  S3e^  tf'  r'"*Vi'*'°°'  "^  "^  ^^^^^ 
should  be  mated  with  a  sure  mata,«T?if  f  ^  ^^^^^-  ^  P«»iW«.  the  heifers 
should  hardly  be  nlL:^"tr:^ S  ^JI^^J''^'^  to  beget  good  milkers.  S 
of  cows  described  wiU  be  wast^SoTLlI.  !lTi?*.)°  ^"i^^  np  a  herd  of  the  kind 
the  heifers  «xd  cows^SST  W^J^tK*  ^t^  '"^^  *"  P^P^'^y  handled! 
kept-records  which  shoiHom  fcjSj  f"  ^^^  "  ^?^^  "d  milk  woord, 
and  good  pastures,  water  andwlt  areT  bJLSS  ?*r*  '^''^*^  ^"°'  "•^^  <*>'« 
com  will  ahK,  be  useful,  but  thffa^i^  fJS?mustlTl^":!?*3'  "?'«".'"  ^°^<*«' 
growing  or  milking  days.  °°*  ^  '^^  <^"nn«  the  heifer's 

Pick  ui'fS'^  Jt^TTdtrat  fiSS  X'^i'?  '^'^  "'^  "^  **'^'^^  ^  *-• 

tion  is  always  brisk  and  for  bSlL  he  musJ^  «^^?  ^°J  T'  °*  *^"  ^^P*  "o-^Peti- 
the  American  continent  o7  to  Qre^t  a?ta1^'  ^  *°  *^*  ^'''•.  ^""^  ^^  breedeiVon 
Shorthorn  breeders  are  ke^i^g  S  r^orS^^  V  rNoir'^f  ^r^*  °'™'«'  '>^ 
herds  of  unregistered  (but  pnurtiwdhTD^'  h^^A  •  «».°'  f  °*^°'^  ""'y  *»  ^°"°d 
Experimental  Farm,  oLw^^^TiLZL^  a""^ ^u'!^"'''  '*  *h«  Central 
in  the  lactation  period  Mhi^ iJZ£nd  ^^J  Z!^^^^::^^^'^  »  '^'^  ^h« 
in  twelve  months),  at  the  SonLdToUe^  Sti'  aT^"*?  ^^T  "^"^^  ''^  "^'k 
nucleus  of  a  dairy  Shorthorn  Snn«&d.  at ^W  ^"^"i  *^"^  "  **«• 
are  some  dual-purpose  Shorthor^\ur^"fhe  15^  JS  A«"««ltural  Oonego 
London  (Eng.)  dairy  show  is  the  nW    Tt  J^  «i\^J!!'?^"  m.uy  numbers  th« 


records  made  m  an  English  Shorthorn  herd 
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E  mti  \\m  milk 

coont«M B»bj«ii»p. withifH »if ^-  ••  •;/;/;.•;.  7.«m  ••'  •• 

PrioelMi  Prbumt,  with  Irft  oftif tTS  gallon*. 

Faanr.  in  on*  y«*r SS7      " 

Ftmeifal 7.4M  Iba.  milk. 

L«cT,  rifht  ytftt  »TMne eggl    "•    " 

Clftriidma  tad.  ••▼•n  !••'  *'•"«•; WIS  "  " 

Ingram'i  Rom.  !»▼•  in  nin«  month* ^^  ..  « 

Norah  tth.  in  ono  y«*r .  jO^  "  " 

0«ford  Ad»,inon»j«<kr.. •  _    ,  ..  gjM  ••  " 

L«dT  CrytUl  B*te«.  with  third  c»lf ,^  ..  .. 

Hiidk'*  Cryrtal.  in  on«  y«»r ^^,,4  ..  « 

Red  Pippin,  in  one  year..  ••••••„ '  *  .  gjn  "  " 

Sdy   CSqtitt..   wilh  !r»»4,  ««V«l"eaif    S^  "  " 

BaSVaham  Darling  Lady,  witt  third  calf ..    hfiM  "  " 

Lady  Bralyn  Bates,  in  one  year rjj^  ..  « 

Bihraham  LucT.  with  ftrrt  call ;:  i!  i!         !    tS*  "  " 

Jeaaamine.  with  lacond  oalf gut  "  " 

EUeemere  Oraoefnl,  tth.  m  on*  year j.qjj  ..  .. 

Moppy  Gem  8nd.  three  y^r  areraga j'^^  ..  « 

Bafrlham  Penelope,  with  first, calf..  ..    ;;    \^  «  .. 

Babraham  D*i*y               ^.                                                   7.677  "  " 

Carri*  28rd,  in  ten  month* ^^l  •«  •• 

Eoyal  Heire**,  in  one  year • 7^71  ••  " 

Prinoeea  R*«l*n.  four  year,  averag*. i,„j  «*♦>,«  true 

:r ■tMi."^'^^'^  ^'■^^  i*^'.r'^>«  a.. 

S*-*u~  ♦vrTTn.rHali  Dairr  Shorthorn  Association  includes  over  seventy  breeders, 
are  taken. 


kind  i.  conrideni  on.  of  £  J^t  p3.U  Z°^*'??  "**  *^  ^^'^  »»»ine-  of  33. 
c»~  I.  m.int«,«d.    The  oowT^^Sked^r  IC  ^^'^  **^  »'  """^  P"n)o^ 

of  roniphM,  (ehMp  food  wch  u  C   rt^;    r^^       J'  *^  «  ^^  con«m«« 
•umen  of  concentrate!  (grain  the  ™  !™I'  •     ^  f"**  comptnitiTely  wa.ll  con- 
.re  ««nomicid  r^"**"^' «i£^S  buSTSr  Si?%\?  ^''^>'  con.equ«t^ 
of  the  ydue  of  this  type  of  cow  is  5e  SLi  d.2^^H  /  *^*v^  P'**"  "'  '"'^^ 
Chicago,  from  which  pUce  they  ^  J^V  .i.-      j      "^  '°'  **^  ■*  *»>•  •*<><*  yard^ 
Pittsburg.  Phil^Wphiafj^^ir*  il^'tT^  **•  l""*^  *^'^«  •*  bSjJ 
26  to  80  quarts  a  day  <;ow  Xh  when  ^J^^wS  '*-S?  ^^*'  "•°*'«'«»  ^^^  *»>^ 
•nd  graw  be  put  into  such  rfiape  tharhe  J^fL^^K-   "''°''  '*?.'^*^  •  ""^  ^"i" 
general  farmer  cannot  do  betteTthiJ  t^  ThJ^tS!^^T  ^^  '"  ^  «»''•    The 
or  for  use  on  hi.  farm;  the  centrSStS  of  c^™?,t  *ype  <le«ribed.  whether  for  sale 
have  brought  about  conditions  .peciXTuU  J^TJ      ""^.*t*  i?"'^  <»'  -n-rators 
the  usual  farming  community  \Sref.  a  l^Lrl".".'''*^  thi.  type  of  cattle.    In 
-pecial  dairy  breed,  a«,  not  Se iS^  for  anrint"^^  ^^^f  '"  ^•"'''  J**""*  «« 
"i«.    Good  care,  intelligent^ection  .id  A.  wl5*  •Pr"^^^'^°  *«  ^reed  and 
tte  u«,  of  Shorthorn  .i^romS^"dt^Zf  °f  ""^  'ecord.  together  with 
bring  the  farmer  .uccess  in  hi.  effort  to  esSS^^    °»"°"8r.*»»«.  ^^^  if  observed 
mean  profitable)  herd  of  genmd  jS^e  oo^  "  *      <^^^M  (which  I  take  it  to 


f|i 


ni 


BuUooki  from  Oenend  Puipoie  Coiw. 

cattle^  wr^T^f^Sfi^likl';^^^^^^^  S'-*  <l"*Ktie.  of  beef  bred 

yielding  characteristic. Vti;  i1*^^b3J7„„^"' if«^^^^  The  flS 

and  no  doubt  breeding  exdusivetyfor^  w3d  rinu'^  ^'J  *^  *»  ""du.ion. 
a  general  departure  from  the  .trictfy  W  s wi:  "*»''*.«.«  -Iteration  of  type  and 
nn»  It  is  only,  however.  wh«Th^r„^tter^°™  "'*  ^  r**"*^  ^  tJ«'^°w- 
herd  by  making  dairying  a  s^^lltTSt  ^1*^'^^  °*«'«'to  ^  beefing  quaKtie.  of  hi. 
of  his  herd.  The  iXtSUTSTe  £L  nSkwl*°  T^***  ^^^  »^>'»«  P°'«« 
bullock  is  well  described  by  'Snero'  hTZT-  ^.*\'"^^  P"'P°«'  cow  to  the  beef 
February  19.  1909,  as  ^Siloi.:-  ^  ^'"  ^'"^*  '^'^'"^  (I-»don.  Eng..)S 

.!«>  ^i^iSrTd'ti^^s'SrjTt  ::r  t  ';-*-  ^^  ^^^ '"--  -^o  i.. 

other,  to  rear  and  feed.    A^^hough  thl  SSr^ '^T"  °"^  ^  ^"»  «-J^«  *" 
can  rarely  win  with  a  heavy  mUker  it  doeJ  n^t  Z?"'  Tf  ^"^  **  °"  'bows 
dairy  fanner,  in  c-der  to  Sve  iS-ialloTcow,   n^T  *b-t  the  ordinary  British 
breeding  light-fleAed  cattle  .ppS^fng  tL  Sn^^Tj'^'^^fl^"  ^  ^»^»«  »>y 
case  in  point  which  has  just  Ze  to  th!  write^n"  L^'T^.S*"  ^^J"  *^«  " 
steer  calves  from  Mr.  R  W.  Hobbs'  lar««  1,-1*    l^  7"  ''*^"  bought  twenty 
average  of  about  1.000  gaflons  yearlv     Tw     ^  Hf^  '"^  **''  y^^Wing  «« 
bourhood.  reared  a^d  fef^WmrSsol^aTir.rrr-*'^  ',  ^"^  '°  *be  nfigh- 
are  given.    Altogether.  th<S  rt^  fro™  kI-I  '"*  5*™*=^^'  market,  where  prize, 
and  were  .old  a?Se  a;e^of^  1^^  .7l2TSn.T.5*  ^^v"«>^  ^'^  ^' 
months  old.    The  bighesTprice  wa^lswilM  rS^     ?',t*T  ■**""*  thirty-three 
To  obtain  wch  re,ultVreqx!^rrm«lt  JtidS^  T  Ki^-*°^i  ^^'^  (•»»•«»• 
enough  where  beef  poiS  are  made  Se  <IJef  tn.  d^-.'^'^l:    ^t°"^  ^  '^'^ 

Shorthorn..  «,d  what  i.  done  by  one  breeder  can  be  do^^  b^SJ^'  ^"^ 
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TBZBXKVHIBD. 

By  0.0.  H.  Qrng,  Bepru*ntaii^»  of  th,  Liv,  Slock  Communon,r   in  Manitoba. 

Soikatcktwan  and  Alhtrta. 

The  oonditioni  under  which  the  ranching  industry  h.ye  been  conducted  are  under- 
,oini  .  SpS  ie.  .nd  except  under  rery  .pecUl  cireun..t.nc«.  the  d-y  of  the 
goinff  a  r»pia  «°"^'  ,        j^j^  j^.    j       ,„d  barb-wire  fencea,   s  pre-empting 

^tSm  AJbSJTand  «,uthwe.tem  Saakatchewan  hundmb  of  thouMud.  of  •««  » 
Si  b^«Ml  Und.  in  the  world  have  been  furrowed  by  the  plough  of  ^^e  ••Jf « • 
SSJation  dlShTare  carrying  moiature  over  milliona  of  acrea  of  aemi-and  terntoi^. 
^/tS^t  .^"  Sof  the  Wgheat  excellence  yield  abundantly.  So  promising  «  Uio 
iji^^lLtinHti^rArt' Alberta  Red'  i.  already  a  recogniied  grade  of  .upenor 
TaltSr  is  a  nei  outlet  to  the  market,  of  the  world  i.  now  being  .ought  y.a  Van- 
quamy,  "^  ■  "^.J,       Alfalfa  and  «umir  beeU  alw  return  magnificent  yield..    It 

nr.  to  Z  K  i«^?»  i-sS  s^,  «<  .'port  »•«•  •"'  >»  ?'""^j°^' 

invaoea  oy  «•  combined  farmer  and  raucher.    District,  re 

•TV  n-n^Aanl^Bt  enough  to  supply  the  household  neceseities.  the  caWes  run 
:S2X  c^atJ  it^»  tWore  not'^d^irable  to  have  cows  of  highly  developed 
^Si^  n^itiea  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  proper  attention  to  the  udder^ 

^:SJ^^JZ%r.^  untn  .uch  time  a.  the  '^'^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t 
"^,  _  f^.  „_„  ««-niint  This  danger  may  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  ana,  in 
"J&^  a  b^^^h^;^  ill;  pSle  thJt  the  best  female,  grade,  of  .^  ofthe 
W  Sf  tmtTf^nd  none  too  good.  However,  a  man  must  be  governed  largely 
£1l^^A  rf  W.  pur«^  and  a  good  .tart  may  be  made  by  shrewd  and  judicious 
selection,  of  even  very  commonly  bred  female.. 

Built. 

Too  much  importance,  however,  can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  '^''^J^'^J°^ 
„«  onihe  herd.  Bull,  of  any  of  the  distinctly  beef  breeds  will  produce  good  result. 
Ti.  weTSgh,  to  follow  along  one  line  of  breeding  in  o'^f' %8!*^\^f  "T^^ 
iLS  M  noMible.  In  wUing  beet  or  breeding  stock,  uniformity  of  type  and  colour 
^ut  H^forf-.  Galloway,  or  Aberdeen-Angu.  are  ve^;  P^-PO**"*  •'"i'^^Jj^^"^ 
S  narticSar  marking,  very  strongly  upon  their  offspring.     The  Hereford  will 

^at^rTS  high  uniform  excellence  o^ing  to  the  comparatively  limited  ntmiher  of 
£;l^0an5a.  Shorthorn  buUs  are  obtainable  in  Urge  numbers,  but  d»^^^^^^ 
1;  ^Iflctiiur  them  i.  of  no  less  importance  on  account  of  the  general  popularity  and 
^  if^Tf  4e  br^.    The"^.  -hite  and  roan  of  the  latter  breed  doe.  no. 
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tend  to  a  unifonn  colour  icheine  in  the  herd,  but  reaaonable  care  in  the  selection  of 
bulla  will  result  in  a  uniformity  of  type.  The  Shorthorn  ii  a  fairly  good  grazer,  and 
ii  unaurpaaied  as  a  finisher,  either  off  grass  alone,  or  under  heary  grain  feeding.  The 
blood  lines  of  the  bull,  of  whatever  breed  may  be  decided  upon,  cannot  be  of  too  high 
quality.  Select  the  beet  breeding  you  can  afford,  providing  other  points  are  satis- 
factory. They  must  be  of  the  beef  lype  with  good  backs  and  loins  and  deep  ribs. 
Two  year  old  bulls  are  generally  preferred  and  they  should  be  raised  under  conditions 
which  will  have  given  them  plenty  of  growth  and  unimpaired  vitality.  Young  bulls 
kept  for  months  tied  up  in  stall:  or  even  run  in  small  loose  boxes  floored  in  manure  in 
warm  moist  stables,  are  sure  to  go  off  on  feet  or  legs  when  subjected  to  any  strain. 
Even  the  strain  of  shipping  is  often  sufficient  to  start  trouble.  Strong,  vigorous,  mas- 
culine chaps,  well  conditioned  but  not  overly  fleshed,  with  good  coats  of  mossy  hair, 
are  the  kind  wanted. 

The  bulls  intended  for  use  on  the  herd,  whether  few  or  many,  should  be  run  in 
roomy  paddocks,  supplied  with  nourishing  food,  to  fit  them  for  their  season's  work. 
During  the  breeding  season  if  the  bulls  can  be  kept  up  so  much  the  better,  the  fewer 
bulls  will  be  required.  When  run  with  the  open  herd,  It  is  estimated  that  one  buU  is 
required  with  every  twenty-five  females. 

CalTM. 

Under  this  system  of  cattle  raising,  the  cows  will  be  bred  to  calve  late  enough 
in  the  season  to  ensure  favourable  weather  conditions  for  the  calf  crop.  For  the 
balance  of  the  summer,  the  cows  will  take  care  of  the  calves,  but  they  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  fall  before  the  weather  geta  too  cold  or  they  will  lose  much  of  their  calf 
flesh.  Under  farm,  or  semi-ranch  conditions,  where  the  number  to  be  handled  is  not 
so  large,  special  care  should  be  given  the  calves  during  their  first  winter,  and.  even  on 
the  large  range,  the  calves  should  be  cut  out  into  separate  herde.  placed  on  the  most 
favourable  pasture,  with  some  shelter,  if  possible,  provided,  when  necessary,  with  hay 
of  good  quality,  or  some  green  cut  oats,  and  sometimes  oven  uncrusbed  oats  can  be  fed 
to  advantage.  No  elaborate  equipment  is  necessary,  the  hay  can  be  fed  in  cheaply 
constructed  racks  or  scattered  on  the  frozen  ground.  Where  the  calves  are  stabled, 
their  quarters  should  be  roomy,  clean,  always  well  bedded,  not  too  warm,  with  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  good  ventilation.  No  better  feeds  than  above  mentioned  are  required 
to  retain  calf  flesh,  and  keep  the  youngsters  growing,  but  of  course  if  a  little  linseed 
or  crushed  flax,  some  roots  or  other  succulent  food  can  be  added,  correspondingly- 
greater  gains  will  be  made.  Of  course  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  (if  the  chill 
can  be  taken  off  so  much  the  better)  must  be  available  and  salt  should  alwaya  be 
within  reach. 

It  is  important  that  all  male  calves  should  be  castrated  early,  at  about  two  weeks 
old  is  probably  the  best  time,  but  where  this  is  not  practicable,  on  the  open  range  for 
instance,  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible,  and  this  is  generally 
done  whon  the  calves  are  branded. 

Yearlings. 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  the  young  bovine  up  to  the  time  he  attains  the  distinction  of  being  a  '  year- 
ling '  he  is  henceforth  expected  to  rustle  for  himself.  From  the  quarter-section  farmer, 
with  his  half-dozen  calves,  to  the  big  rancher  with  his  thousands,' it  is  all  the  same, 
the  'yearling*  is  not  exi)ected  to  require  any  further  attention  until  he  can  be  cut 
out  into  the  beef  herd  or  turned  into  the  feed  lot,  and  yet  it  is  at  this  stage  that  it 
would  seem  that  both  the  rancher  and  farmer  could  very  materially  increase  his  profits. 
The  yearling  steer  '  roughed '  through  the  winter  may  grow  bone  and  gain  in  size,  but 
he  does  not  hold  his  .lesh,  whereas  were  he  given  a  meal  ration,  a  small  one  of  say 
two  or  three  pounds  per  day,  he  would  not  only  make  better  growth,  but  he  would  also 
hold  his  flesh  and  in  the  end  attain  his  beef  maturity  almoet  a  year  sooner.  This  is 
a  point  that  has  not  rece  ed  much  attention  but  is  one  of  vital  importance  from  a 
profit  making  standpoint 
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RKABnrO  AlTD  FIHZSBnrO. 


HbtIiic  MiUbliahed  •  uniform  hmrd  of  Ttgoroua  oowi  of  good  beefing  quality  on* 
hM  made  a  \aag  atep  forward  towarda  the  production  of  high-claaa  ateera  for  tha 
market  Important  aa  are  the  oowa  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  ofbpring  it  i« 
eren  more  important  that  i'  e  herd  be  headed  by  a  thoroughly  good  buU,  go<Ki  not  only 
in  conformation,  vigour  anu  diipoaition  but  iu  breeding  aa  well.  It  ia  not  enough  to 
knuw  that  he  haa  a  recorded  pedigree,  nor  eren  that  both  hia  aire  and  dam  wore  good 
indiTiduala.  Tha  generationa  before  thetie  have  a  powerful  influence  and  one  looking 
for  a  honl  hull  esnnot  be  too  careful  to  naauro  himaelf  that  for  aerend  generations 
hia  parentage  have  been  good  individuala  and  the  cowa  copioua  milkers.  With  n  herd 
«f  good  cowa  ao  headed  the  stockman  haa  the  foundation  laid  for  producing  steera  uf 
the  higheat  quality. 

THI  TOXIVO  STOCK. 

Owners  of  comparatiToIy  email  herds,  especially  those  who  milk  their  cows,  aa  a 
rule  prefer  to  have  their  calvea  come  in  the  fall,  while  ranchmen  and  othura  who  prefur 
to  winter  cheaply  and  allow  the  calvaa  to  run  with  their  dama  select  the  spring  aa  the 
proper  season  for  the  calf  crop.  In  the  autumn  the  cow  ia  in  Ann  phyaical  condition 
after  her  seaaon'a  grazing  and  therefore  yields  a  vigorous  offspring.  Then  with  good 
stabling  and  feed  and  a  painataking  herdsman  the  calf  gets  a  fine  start  in  life  under 
the  diroct  ^e  and  personal  supervision  of  the  owner.  TUis  on  high  priced  land  counts 
for  much  aa  every  pound  of  food  given  should  return  a  corresponding  gain  in  weight. 
Animala  produced  and  grown  for  beef  should  be  liberally  fed  from  birth  until  finidiod 
ao  aa  to  reduce  to  a  reaaonable  minimum  the  time  of  growing  into  the  size  and  con> 
dition  for  which  the  markets  pay  the  highest  price  and  this  at  the  teaaon  of  year 
when  valuea  are  at  Uieir  higheat.  In  practice  the  most  prosperous  cattle  feeders  who 
raiae  their  own  ateera  market  from  March  to  July  at  agea  ranging  from  87  to  30 
montha  old.  Such  cattle  are  as  a  rule  dropped  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter 
montha.  Nor  should  the  spread  of  calving  time  for  the  herd  be  more  than  is  neces- 
sary aa  uniformity  of  size  in  calvea  or  older  cattle  is  not  only  a  feature  to  the  herdn- 
man  but  always  more  attractive  to  the  buyer.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
care  for  calvea  that  are  allowed  to  auck.  A  copious  milker  will  rear  two  calves  leaving 
one  cow  to  supply  milk  for  other  purposes.  Calves  do  better  when  housed  apart  from 
their  dama  and  let  out  to  suck  three  times  daily  for  the  first  month  and  twice  daily 
afterwarda.  When  allowed  to  run  with  tiie  dam  constantly  they  not  only  worry  and  drag 
her  down  unneceaaarily  but  depend  upon  the  udder  long  after  they  should  commence  to 
take  food  from  the  trough.  In  almost  every  herd  there  are  good  cows  that  are  tough 
or  otherwise  troublesome  to  milk.  It  is  the  custom  of  9ome  to  put  two  calves  on 
theae  allowing  them  to  suck  twice  a  day  for  five  months  when  they  are  weaned  and 
a  third  calf  put  on.  Three  very  good  calves  can  be  raised  on  a  cow  in  one  aeaaon 
with  very  little  labour. 

The  Ctlvei. 

The  great  majority  of  beef  cattle  raisers,  more  especially  in  the  older  provinces, 
rear  their  calves  at  the  pail.  Opinion  appears  to  be  about  equally  divided  as  to 
whether  the  calf  should  be  removed  at  once  aft«r  birth  or  allowed  to  suck  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  latter  plan  has  always  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  writer  as  the 
calves  appear  to  get  a  better  start.  Those  who  favour  the  other  plan  claim  that  it 
gives  less  trouble  as  the  cow  does  not  fret  so  long  and  the  calf  that  has  never  sucked 
is  more  easily  taught  to  drink.  Either  plan  is  satisfactory  if  wisely  managed.  No 
calf  intended  for  beef  should  be  deprived  of  new  milk  in  the  whule  state  for  at  least 
two  wedn.  It  does  not  answer  so  well  to  ■giye  the  milk  of  another  cow  unless  she  too 
is  newly  calved  aa  the  milk  of  a  cow  long  calved  is  very  likely  to  cause  digestive 


bLb^T^^!!  ^°!f  '•*!'  '*""•  •*"•  •""'*°«  lndl««.tion  .nd  perhap.  .  pro- 
nounced unthrifty  condition.  Thr«.  pint,  mornin,  .nd  niffht  .nd  twoVinto  .t  noon 
for  .  frjr  6*j»  i.  quite  enouyh  ud  thi.  diould  b*  rtrj  gT.du.lly  inonSid  to  fr7m 
four  t-  At*  qu.rt.  twice  d.ily  .t  the  end  of  four  week.  'noroMed  to  from 

The  ohttge  from  whole  to  skim  milk  riiould  be  m.de  very  »r.du.lly.    Not  more 

rZdlou.„^tVfl      -!!!."'.  «  *'''r  ""V'"  -•«"«"'<^  •hould  be  m.de  up  by  .ddin, 

S!ILi  ",.7'" '^T*  'A'"'-  ^"  quantity  i.  fed  twice  .  d.y  .nd  week  by  week 
inoreewd  unt.1  when  the  elf  i.  thr«,  .nd  .  h.lf  month,  old  it  i.  receiring  the  jelly 
fl™  i.r  """i      5*«  '^u  twice  d.ily.     Some  feeder,  uw  well  cooked  porridge  m.de 

one  h..  to  nerciM  greet  ere  to  see  that  the  food  i,  .greein«  with  the  elf.  At  th, 
fl«t  .ign.  of  poor  .ppetite  or  Mour.  .  return  .hould  be  m.de  to  new  milk  for  a  few 
made         '        *  complete  recorery  the  return  to  the  mixture  .hould  be  gr«lu.ny 

Aouut  kt^tl'C,"  *t/*^  ''^'*-l'  7*  °V  "'•"  *'°  «'  ».lT.niwd  iron  p.il  which 

or  .t.KiTrr  '"t'^fr'^y  "•'!  »»• -voided  by  providing  .  .m.n  .t.nchion 
!!'!■"/"'  .T      '?:    ^'  k«Pt.  fastened  in  these  while  feeding,  .nd  for  h.l^  .n  hour 

th^ifiilllV  •     1^        "^i"*"'  ~  f°°«»'««t«l  «•  to  hold  Mcurely  the  feed  p.il  .nd 

S^iL  r^'"''^L**'*  ""  ^'"  '""^  '^"^  '««™  *°  m.8tic.te  thi.  wlid  diet, 
tnet  It  be  wsTibbed  out  frequently  in  order  to  keep  it  clen. 

pe  idew  of  even  .uccewful  feeders  .re  not  uniform  m  to  the  best  .ge  to  com- 
ment giving  co.r»  food.  Some  pl.e  .  sm.ll  quwtity  of  suitable  foddSr  .t  the^r 
oTSL^1?„%r  *r  r"*"."'.**  f  °-i°«^  ^--^  to  t.ke  wh.t  they  w.nt  .t  thL 
3.  S\i?'-  ^«"J'«J'«^«  »t  1.  better  not  to  encourege  the  eeting  of  co.rse 
food,  until  their  .tom.ch.  .re  so  developed  th«t  they  will  ,t.rt  to  cheiv  the  cud. 
~n^,.^i  ««°f  •?y/!?»  two  to  three  month,  old.  In  M  m.tter.  of  this  sort  it  is 
^C^t    •?"  ^  '°"r  the  inclin.tion  of  the  .nim.l  by  placing  food  withi"re«Jh 

tI  r.,M^r!lr*^KL'"  "'if^""^  °'*"  '^°"''*  ^  P'«"^  i»  «  fl.f  bottomed  trough. 
tr™,jf^f  ^  ^.S?,"*"?  *'"*±^'  *""*  **'  °^*«°"'  ^''^ther  eaten  or  not  .nd  fhu 
sZ.M  i*P*>™»«"y  '=I««°-     When  the  cdves  have  learned  to  e.t  well  no  more 

In^  ii--!**^T  ^°i'  '**.^.''^  '"**°  "P  "  *''"  "«"°«  tl'«  appetites  are  kept  good 
and  digestion  keen  and  on  this  depends  the  thrift  of  the  calf. 

Whether  the  calf  i.  to  be  rushed  along  for  baby  beef,  finished  at  18  to  24  month, 
old  or  kept  SIX  months  longer,  will  influence  the  liber.lity  of  feeding  after  the  first 
J'°™i"  *v  '"?'  **"  **  •*  "'^^  ^'^  *"'"'  "t  from  6  to  7  months  old.  If  baby  beef  i. 
wTsi  .  ZlwL'tl-"  T-f  ^,*'°°tinued  right  along  in  liberal  quantities  but  ot^«^ 
r.Ldv^lt^A^"^  daily  along  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass  will  main,    a 

In^^n^^'  1  f  ■  "'"  ^V  '*?**^  *^**  "°°*''  °*  "^  »  -"^ture  of  whole  oats 
nn-„«^  7  «qual  parts  is  .good  r.tion  and  if  flax  seed  jelly  is  not  being  fed  a  small 

Z^Z^         '^Jt.T'\'^^^'^  '•"  ^*'P-    ^  ^""»tity  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 

a?v^^o™«T  ^*^.  !•::«. weidit  per  day  i,  considered  about  right  for^wing 

cake..  Some  recommend  m.xmg  chop  with  the  milk  fed  but  this  is  not  good  practice 
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FaU  calves  may  be  grazed  most  of  the  summer  if  the  pasture  is  good  and  a  shade 
provided  but  later  bom  animals  are  better  to  be  housed  at  least  during  the  dajm  of 
warm  weather  while  the  fliea  are  bad.  Undoubtedly  the  best  calves  can  be  raised  by 
housing  in  comfortable  sheds  and  having  the  grass  brought  to  them,  but  few  care 
to  perform  the  labour  necessary  to  such  a  course  and  then  there  are  advantages  to  the 
future  of  the  animals  if  they  learn  to  graze  the  first  summer.  In  any  case  they  should 
be  protected  from  extreme  heat  and  flies  and  receive  a  gram  ration  once  or  twice 
daily  in  addition  to  abundant  green  food.  As  cool  autumn  weather  com^  on  ftey 
should  be  housed  at  night  and  allowed  to  graze  during  the  day;  it  helps  wonderfully  to 
give  them  a  run  on  rape  or  a  daily  feed  of  green  com  mn  through  the  cutting  box. 

The  Yearlingi. 

By  the  beginning  of  winter  the  calves  will  have  become  yearling  and  on  a  fair 
way  to  beeves.  They  should  now  be  housed  in  loose  boxes  or  pens  and  those  that  run 
together  should  be  about  the  same  age.  Unless  the  pen  is  roomy  it  is  wise  to  aUow 
them  a  chance  to  exercise  in  a  yard  or  open  shed  for  a  short  time  each  day.  There  is 
no  advantage  in  having  the  pen  warm,  but  it  should  not  be  cold  «' ^f  "«^^*y;  ,,^,;?°- 
stantly  comfortable  bed  with  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of  light  add  to  the  well  doing 

of  the  youngsters.  .     .,     *    j-         *  „...i:n.. 

It  is  common  practice  to  exercise  too  great  economy  in  the  feeding  of  yef'^n^ 
steers.  Unless  they  are  kept  growing  well  during  their  first  winter  out  of  calfhood 
much  time  and  feed  is  lost.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  gains  made  from  »>«»>t  feed- 
ing are  relatively  expensive.  Other  things  being  equal  ^he  cheapest  gains  are  made  on 
full  feed.  As  the  ration  is  decreased  from  that  pomt  the  food  required  per  pound 
of  gain  increases  uniformly  until  a  maintenance  ration  is  reached,  when,  aU  of  the 
food  given  is  wasted  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  ^i""  m'^e-  ^f  *°« 
ration  is  reduced  to  a  point  that  the  animal  looses  weight  the  deficit  to  be  met  is  not 
only  the  total  cost  of  the  feed  used  but  the  value  of  the  low  in  weight  as  welL 

At  this  age  it  is  not  always  profitable  to  feed  heavily.  Unless  a  steer  is  to  go  out 
as  baby  beef  whai  is  wanted  is  the  maximum  of  growth  without  much  fattemng.  At 
this  age  the  tendencies  of  the  entire  organism  are  to  convert  food  into  8^^"»  ?»« 
every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this.  K  baby  beef  is  the  object  the  Q^'ck"  *«y 
are  made  fat  the  greater  the  profit  in  feeding,  but  if  not  th«^  should  be  made  to 
utilize  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cheaper  fodders  of  the  fami.  For  steer,  that  are  to 
graze  the  following  summer  with  little  or  no  grain  ration  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  feed 
a  heavy  grain  ration  during  the  winter  as  the  gains  made  on  the  8««  .^^^i  ™'*  ^"J 
sreat  as  though  the  animals  were  less  fat  but  growing  and  thriving  well  when  turned 

""^'Xhe  provident  feeder  will  have  supplied  himself  with  a  generous  quanti^ 
nourishing  dry  fodder  and  succulent  food  as  welL  Where  it  can  be  "«<«««fff  f"^ 
com  ensilage  has  become  the  popular  fodder  for  cattle  of  all  classes  «ceP^  <»1^«;  J' 
is  bulky,  nourishing,  palatable  and  succulent  and  with  it  straw  can  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vaatage.  There  are  still  many  feeders  who  adhere  to  roots  as  Uie  succulent  part  of  the 
rationfbut  when  a  feeder  has  given  ensilage  a  fair  trial  he  seldom  re^rns  to  roots  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  food.  A  supply  of  both  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  provision  as 
variety  of  diet  is  an  important  consideration  in  cattle  feeding.  If  the  cattle  are  to 
be  carried  over  another  year  little  hay  need  be  fed  dunng  the  winter  ^^^  ^^^J^ 
should  consist  of  com  ensilage  with  a  little  cut  straw  all  that  may  be  e«te°  *^;^ 
daily:  a  small  feed  of  roots  ani  long  ha^  (preferably  clover)  once  daily  and  enough 
of  p^ain  chop  to  insure  rapid  'growth  without  fattening.  The  grain  ""xture  may  con- 
sist of  whatever  is  most  readily  secured  and  the  quantity  fed  will  be  eru.ded  by  Ao 
intelligence  of  the  feeder.  K  the  cattle  are  to  be  turned  off  finished  d»"°«^f  «"'^ 
aummer  both  hay  and  grain  should  be  more  liberally  fed.  A  good  «t-°^«^«^«f^^jr 
cattle  at  this  period  to  be  turned  off  at  24  months  old  »  root.  «' ««"!'«1«J,  ^^JJ 
lbs.;  hay,  J  and  straw  J,  all  that  may  be  eaten;  chop  1  to  S  lbs.  per  day.    With  such 
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with  the  practice  Sowl«W„fS^ir°*/""'J'T  ^°  '^^'^  "P""^  »°d  *«« 
dearwJ  ^t     """'^  "^^  ''"*''^*  "  '^•^''^^J'  *^«  ^^'^o^  i^  Central  Canada  bel^ 

KnA  -1        ^  J    m  summer,  finiahing  on  pasture  does  not  succeed.    In  such  distnVt. 
hoth  clover  and  ensilage  com  are  usuallv  p«.!1»  ««»«       j  iT     "'.■"<'°  <'>8tncM 

little  lahniii.  ..  ♦!,«  *«^  «'*P"r«ore  are  produced.    This  system  requires  comparatively 

iJl'fS^"  "  Znt^  r  "^J",  P"«*«-«i  and  the  land  requires  no  cultiva J^^ 

finishSTrJth  t^  Sf    ll"'^!*^  "^^^^  '^^°'**  ''*«'J^  *t  ««»on«  to  have  them 

S^  «.i  {^^-        '^*  "'*^'-    ^"^  '*^°P*  ^"t«'^"'^e  'nethods  learned  by  speS 

^irio"Uvef'sL:«  rr.w'^-''*^*  •^""'  *^'/^«  ^«^  consumeTand  h'rSi 
Penor  beeves  secure  the  highest  prices  going.    Unless  one  has  a  large  amount  (oJ 
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experience  or  a  specially  good  pasture  farm  the  middle  course  is  safest  as  the  coarse 
fodders  are  transferred  into  a  valuable  marketable  product,  a  large  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer is  secured  to  keep  up  the  land  and  the  cattle  go  away  before  the  busy  seaaon  in 
the  fields  and  before  the  dry  fodder  becomes  unpalatable  and  the  roots  exhausted. 
The  market  at  this  season  is  invariably  good,  more  especially  for  the  export  trade. 

HouinK. 

The  ideas  of  feeders  in  regard  to  housing  have  changed  materially  in  recent  years. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  '  bank  bam '  was  looked  upon  as  the  ideal  quarter  for  the 
fattening  steer.  Warmth  wa»  the  chief  consideration  and  comparative  darkness  was 
not  objected  to.  Undoubtedly  good  cattle  have  come  out  of  these  old  fashioned  cellar- 
like stables,  but  the  progressive  feeder  has  abandoned  these  dingy  houses  for  more 
sanitary  quarters  where  pure  air  and  sunlight  can  enter  and  where  the  animals  may 
be  cared  for  in  comfort.  All  progressive  feeders  now  concede  that  the  airy  light 
stable  is  a  neceseity,  the  unsettled  question  being  tying  versus  feeding  loose. 

The  feeding  of  grown  cattle  loose  in  pens  commenced  to  receive  attention  in 
Canada  in  the  early  nineties.  About  that  time  the  feasibili^  of  removing  the  horns 
became  generally  accepted.  Having  accomplished  this,  one  of  the  great  barriers 
to  loose  feeding  was  overcome.  Then  the  securing  of  farm  labour  became  a 
diflSculty  and  taving  taken  off  the  horns  the  next  step  was  to  remove  the  stalls  and 
ties  and  adopt  the  long  trough  and  rack.  BoJi  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Ex- 
perimental Farms  carried  on  comparative  testa  and  proved  conclusively  that  loose 
feeding  has  the  advantage  both  in  gains  from  food  consumed  and  in  labour  in  carinK 
for  the  animals.  On  this  point,  J. H. Grisdale, of  the  Experimental  Farm  says: ' Loose 
feeding  is  more  advantageous  because  results  have  been  uniformly  more  profitabl; 
everything  considered.'  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  says: 
'  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  moi*  profitable  to  feed  steers  loose  than 
to  tie  them  in  stalls.  Loose  steers  are  leas  easily  surfeited,  are  less  likely  to  become 
crippled  or  sore  in  their  feet,  and  appear  to  shrink  less  on  the  way  to  market.' 

The  opinion  of  extensive  feeders  for  the  export  trade  is  not  uniform.  Those  wh.i 
put  off  short  keeps  that  are  hastened  to  a  finished  condition  seem  to  prefer  stall 
feeding.  Those  who  feed  from  five  to  six  months,  disposing  of  their  cattle  in  April 
or  May,  are  about  equally  divided  in  opinion.  Those  who  carry  their  stock  over  to 
July  or  August  on  grass  almost  to  a  man  pronounce  in  favour  of  loose  feeding. 

By  tying  the  cattle  individual  attention  can  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  eacli 
animal.  For  this  reason  it  is  preferred  by  men  who  have  thoroughly  competent 
herdsmen  and  endeavour  to  secure  superior  uniform  finish  for  a  high  market.  On 
the  other  hand  feeding  may  be  done  in  loose  pens  by  less  competent  men,  as  one 
requires  only  to  know  what  each  pen  needs,  rather  than  each  individual  Then  when 
the  cattle  are  taking  exercise  they  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  inaccurate  feeding. 

Undoubtedly  for  cattle  that  are  to  graie  the  loose  ^stem  of  winter  feeding  has 
the  advantage.  The  animals  are  always  keen  for  their  feed  at  feeding  time  and 
therefore  consume  and  appropriate  copious  meals  of  cheap  fodder.  This  with  a  small 
grain  ration  gives  cheap  gains  and  a  generally  thrifty  condition.  The  digestive  organs 
are  invariably  maintained  in  the  best  possible  form  so  that  when  pasturing  is  com- 
menced large  quantities  of  food  are  eaten  and  quickly  converted  into  beef.  One 
experienced  feeder  states  that  if  he  were  building  new  or  overhauling^  old  stables  he 
would  not  put  in  stalls  but  construct  long  rows  of  mangers  with  stanchions  that  could 
be  opened  or  closed  from  one  end.  By  this  meanii  the  cattle  could  if  draired  be 
fastened  for  an  hour  or  two  while  feeding  or  be  left  tied  continuously.  This  would 
make  possible  a  compromise  system  adaptable  for  cattle  of  different  sites  and  for  .« 
varied  system  of  feeding. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  held  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  labour  in  lue 
loose  syatem.  The  food  for  a  dozen  or  more  head  is  as  readi^^  distributed  as  for 
three  or  four  animals  atanding  in  stalls.    Then  the  cleaning  out  and  bed-making 
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of  the  larger  Mnount  of  straw  r^rri.^  t^TJ^  ♦v  ^  ^"  1°**®  hoiuwng  on  account 
farm,  wh^  the  acreaS  S  ^aiTSZJ  t  ^,?u*  "™'^  *''**°  *"'*  *y-  0°  "°«» 
but  where  straw  is  nofscarS  i!^  E^?  "  "^"i  "P""*"*  undoubtedly  ha.  force, 

best  quality  of  ^nure     S^a  iJ?  "^  T  ,**  *°"°'*  «»'  converting  it  into  the 

and  daim  to  sTno  1^^^^  "n.™"^  '"'f  ^'*'"«  "^^  ^'^'^  J°««  f«««ng 

m^urf  S^4e'^'L~?i7,LJTr**  "?*''•;  *°  P"**  "^«°  hauling'out  the 
whiATear^to  1  ISfroo.^  ST^^K-  ™°°r*^  lengthw«e  is  a  wooden  car  track 
cattle  iss^j^ded  tS  ^  1.  «„i"  ^J""  ^f^  *"°"«''  *°  <'°°*"°  ^eed  for  80 
LxS.  is  nKr-\„J^!i,    *""  ?"  ^"^  r*^  *°'^'««'  «°*  "t"^  "d  chop,  thoroughly 

build.  A  SrrowS  buildW  wilu  ^"       ^'  ^"**  , "  '"P*"  *°  '^^'^'°'  «  <»«  h«d  *<> 
tens  T^  feSinT  w}.«J^  ,    j*  "*''*"  comparatively  little  difference,  but  for  ex- 
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economically  put  on.  Mr.  Grisdale,  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  found  that 
STyear^s  made  a  daily  gain  of  1-65  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  16.52  per  c^. ;  ^o-year 
olds.  2.16  Iba.  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $6.99  per  .rwt.;  and  yearhngs,  2  .l**'- P^' ''•^  »*  ", 
CMt  of  $4.80  per  cwt.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  younger  the  animals  are  finished 
the  1m8  the  outlay  per  pound  of  gain  for  food  consumed. 

Baiung  Ventu  Buying  Feeden. 
Undoubtedly  the  average  Ontario  and  Quebec  farmer  who  feeds  a  few  head  raises 
his  own  cattle,  but  there  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  men  who  make  a  business 
of  feeding  depending  on  others  to  raise  the  stock.    To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case 
that  the  trade  in  feeders  at  the  Toronto  market,  more  especially  during  a  period 
each  spring  and  fall,  is  about  as  large  as  in  finished  stock     Then  many  feeding  cat  lo 
do  not  pa^  through  the  market  but  are  picked  up  by  feeders  throughout  thecountry 
In  replTto  a  qu«tion  as  to  whether  it  is  preferable  to  raise  or  purchase  feeders  nn 
experienced  fattener  replied:  'It  is  more  satisfactory  to  raise,  but  more  profitable  to 
buy  one's  supply.'    Much  depends  on  one's  land  and  his  system  of  fa™»^-    ^  "f^" 
tili  subject  to  drought,  more  especially  on  high  priced  land,  it  is  well  to  Uave  f^v 
cattle  on  hand  during  the  summer  months.    To  carry  a  full  stock  of  -ll^  "°J- 
such  circumstances  one  must  resort  to  some  system  of  soiling  in  order  to  l^eP  «V  tb« 
condition  of  stock     This  is  expensive  and  often  otherwise  unsatufactory.    By  depend- 
ing largely  on  buying  one  can  purchase  according  to  his  supply  of  fodder  a°^  tj"' 
avoid  IMS  by  either  over  or  under  stocking.    One  extensive  fee^.r  who  turns  o£E  cattle 
at  two  or  more  seasons  says:-'  Buying  is  more  satisfactory  to  me  as  I  c^'l /""^J^^Jf/ 
over  faster  than  if  I  raise  my  stock.    T  know  what  feed  I  have  and  can  fill  ^7  "tajle 
accordingly.    In  this  way  I  am  never  over-stocked  and  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  for 
want  of  feed.    I  can  buy  steers  24  to  30  months  old  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  them. 

Breeds  and  Oradet. 
The  bulk  of  the  good  steers  raised  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  Shorthorn  grade?. 
There  are  aUo  a  good  number  of  grades  of  other  beef  breeds.  Most  of  A«e  who  have 
given  the  different  breeds  a  fair  trial  like  one  as  well  as  anoAer  One  feeder  prefers 
Shorthorns  for  stdl  feeding  and  Herefords  for  graxing.  Shorthorns  a«  said  to  be 
more  docile  than  the  others.  An  extensive  feeder  speaks  a  good  word  for  the  Aberdeen 
a™  He  says-  '  I  get  good  cattl-  among  all  the  beef  breeds  and  crosses,  but  have 
had'l^it  tiTfrom'  £  iberdeen-Angus  and  grad^of  this  bi^.  ^J^J^  ^^X" 
uniform,  have  better  constitution,  eat  more  rough  feed  and  do  well  on  it,  then  they 
require  no  dehorning.' 

Seleotion  ci  Feeden. 

Much  of  the  success  in  feeding  purchased  stock  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
the  animals.    Even  the  most  skilful  management  and  best  of  feed^cannot  naake  profit 
Tut  7hX  selected  steers.    When  one  has  raised  his  own  steers  i^omj^<^^^^^^ 
stock  he  knows  how  to  treat  them  for  best  advantage  and  what  to  «^*'  J"*  J  '^^  J 
eye  and  good  judgment  are  necessary  to  enable  one  *«  .««1«=*  »*:^°««,/„^thX  J 
make  pr^t  in  the  fattening.     One  will  judge  from  his  P~P«^,  P^/^.^J^'?",' 
should  buy  thin  cattle  or  haH  fat  'short  keeps.'    Well  grown  h«« /fj'f  °e^«^;^ 
usually  more  profitable  to  buy  in  spring  to  go  off  grass  in  July  °' ,A«S^«*-    "Jj'j 
W  not  been  heavily  grain  fed  such  cattle  will  usually  gain  rapidly  on  good  grass 
S  out  200  lbs.  or  more  heavier  and  worth  from  one  to  two  ''-^XJ^?*,!^ 
Ln  when  purchased.    For  long  period  feeding  thin  steen.  are  ^«"»"y  P~J?^' ^ 
they  are  more  cheaply  purchased,  and  one  has  more  °Vf^''^'^''^J'^^A?'ZIm 
ZL     In  any  case  it  pays  to  select  growthy  animals  of  good  beef  *?!»  »»»OT^n« 
S^rfv  Ae  Wood  of  one  or  other  of  the  beef  breeds.    It  is  advantageous  that  they 
Tas  naat^  Sm  in  colour  as  possible  as  then  they  present  the  best  appearanc 
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tJ!°JI5/  ''''*  ^'^^  ."r'''^.*^**^  '0°«  "^l"  J>»  «««'«  when  he  buy,  them.' 
J.^Z?»T'  "*  '^''?^'  in  demand  and  with  tho8e  up  to  a  certain  point,  Se  wTer 
can  dictate  hu  own  pnce  Poor  ones  known  as  'tail  enders'  are  inrSab  y  a  dTC 
pomtment  and  a  loss  to  all  who  touch  them.  ^annoiy  m  aisap- 

«„^  i«f  r*"*^  ^^""lA"  "^'^  l^®"^"  ''  ^°*  ««*•  «^««P'  '"o«d  »°d  compact.    Their  top 

.«1^^  **'''°"^*^.''*  "*"'«'^*  '"'^  """'y  P"*"«l-    0°«  "hould  l^k  for  as  much 

^rt^SLZ'S^'  •!;^  *^'1°T  '^~'  "^^  prominence  of  shoulder  hips 
and,  Uil-head  should  be  avoided  as  should  rough,  coarse  heads  set  with  smaU    dull 

ST"    r  1^  •  P**'««»f  «  *ort.  broad  head  and  short  thick  neck  and  short 

legs.  A  large  prominent  and  bright  but  mild  eye  is  very  desirable  as  it  indicates 
T^tZ"^!    'k  T£T  °^''»P«''*'°"  '"d  these  are  b7th  essential  to  weuS 

knoJSJ  ;;  aS%htl/o/r''LT'''''  '^'*  characteristic  difficult  to  describe 
i?fJ7*   l^  J-     ■      ?     "  ?^,  ,**°  '"°'^''  S^^"®'"^  and  handling.    The  former  is  closelv 

mdicatee  thrift  which  is  dependent  upon  good  health  and  general  vigour  It  shows 
ofljiV  T"°"  *'"*r<^«"t«ly  thick  and  loose  skin,  a  thTck  and  oTcoat  of  haT 
of  medium  fineness.  A  steer  that  possesses  the  qualifications  already  des^ribS  vdll 
ahnost  assuredly  have  a  vigorous  constitution.  It  is  well,  however  To  s^to  it  tW 
he  has  a  wide  deep  chest,  fulness  in  heart  girth  and  good'sp^of  r?b  Suci  f^ 
ers  as  have  been  described  are  not  the  most  plentifully  offered  but  in  buying^o 
should  secure  the  best  available  at  the  price  one  feels  justified  in  pa^ng  '^  K 
r,i^-i!T—  ^rou^out  the  country  from  year  to  year  soon  leam^o  avoTdX 
special  dairying  districts  and  to  stick  closely  to  those  where  the  high-class  pu^e  bS 
beef  bull  is  generally  used  and  appreciated. 

An  experienced  feeder,  who  turns  out  specially  good  cattle  receivinnr  the  ton 
pri^  for  th«n  says :  '  Good  cattle,  to  finish  properly  aSVrofiVab&,hre^eatwa„? 
ir.v^rr%  T».^^  ^^  7^  P^  ''^^  *°  ^^  hut  the  majority  of  thnsfmarK 
T  -^t^^"  *^*  ^T^  ^Ti-  ^  P~'^  hred  1.000  pound  steer  bought  at  3  cents  pS 
lb.,  with  800  pounds  added  and  sold  at  4  cents,  gives  |22  for  fwdimr     S  J^ 

^uZl'Zu  '-"^  ^r-'  ^."f^^*"*  '  ~°*''  '---ed  fn  weiSfSS-po^Ss"^ 
sold  at  6  cents,  gives  a  return  of  |28  for  the  feed  used.    Summing  up  the^o  ste^T 

Tl^J^  •  *  *^'  ""T  "f^'^*'.**'*  increased  the  same  numberTpoundTanJ^d 

tl^LT  '""VT  °*  P?"*'  T^'-  =  .SSf  ^°""  P«'  100  P^^-ds  gives  a  return  of  |S 
for  the  low  quality  animal  against  $28  for  the  high  priced  stew  In  «  .t-M-  «*  on 
cattle  this  would  make  a  difference  of  $120  more^S  ofTofit  ^  favou  o?  t22 
good  ones.  Surdy  the  seller  of  the  $30  steer  would  havTto  rest  content  wi^nr^babLv 
no  profit  whde  the  $60  stocker  would  give  a  handsome  profit  to  th^  growTr  lUs  Ae 
well-bred  early  maturing  bullock  we  must  have  in  order  to  make  Sdl^  profit^".' 

The  Bnyiiig  and  Selling  Ma^in. 

One  has  to  be  careful  not  to  pay  too  much  for  his  feadnr.     A  ».„™u—    t  l 
..  m  «  p^„,.  1»,  a,„  ,1.  ^l^  price *r,i™.TS;  o4^^ttsS°3 

f^er  ««Th«  -^  f  r  J'V^"  ***^*"  ^  "°  ^*"  ^  the  following  June.  TWs 
St  fi^"  the  advantage  of  cheap  gains  on  grass  following  «  winter  of  nuSeratdr 
l^ht  feeding.    Another  feeder  estimates  that  one  should  geT.t  le«,t  Z  LT^^l 
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per  montli  advance  orer  the  puKhasing  price.  Some  of  these  margini  may  teem  little 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  gets  the  advance  not  only  on  the  gains  made 
but  on  the  original  weight  of  the  bullock  as  well 

OdBi  Made  by  Fatteniiif  Oattto. 

A  large  number  of  feeders  consulted  secure  gains  of  from  li  to  9  lbs.  per  day 
per  head  during  the  winter  and  a  little  more  in  summer.  One  feeder  says:  'A 
bunch  of  steers  should  make  an  average  gain  of  60  lbs.  a  month.  Some  will  do  b«tter 
and  some  not  so  well,  but  the  lot  should  average  800  lbs.  heavier  than  when  weighed 
in  aftc  having  been  fed  six  months.'  This  is  for  winter  feeding.  A  grass  feeder 
says:  'Cattle  in  very  good  condition,  put  on  grass  in  May  and  sold  in  July,  will 
have  gained  from  li  to  2  lbs.  per  day  according  to  the  season.  On  thinner  cattle  we 
can  easily  get  a  gain  of  2  lbs.  per  day  on  good  grass  during  the  summer  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  hot  weather  in  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Another 
feeder  feeds  his  cattle  to  gain  150  to  200  lbs.  through  the  winter  and  150  lbs.  on  grass. 
This  man  feeds  meal  on  the  grass  to  those  shipped  out  early  in  the  summer. 

Method!  of  Feeding  and  Bationi  UMd. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  one's  feed  and  cattle  requires  more  than  the  application 
of  rules,  no  matter  how  good  these  may  be.  A  veteran  feeder  puts  it  thus:  'No 
man  will  ever  be  a  successful  feeder  unless  he  takes  '  brains '  into  the  stable  with  him. 
Regularity  in  feeding,  kindness  and  pains-taking  attention  are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant factvs  of  feeding.'  The  animals  must  be  comfortable  at  all  times.  This 
involves  not  only  comfortable  quarters,  but  no  inconvenience  at  any  time  from  in- 
digestion or  other  unnatural  conditions.  They  must  come  to  each  meal  with  a  keen 
appetite  and  go  away  from  an  empty  trough  satisfied.  (An  exception  to  this  is  where 
self  feeders  are  used.) 

In  the  early  stages  light  feeding  should  be  the  rule,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  grain. ration.  There  is  possibly  no  better  preparation  for  a  season  of  fattening 
than  a  run  on  rape  for  a  few  weeks  preparatory  to  housing.  This  food  tones  up  tho 
system  and  puts  the  digestive  organs  in  fine  condition.  The  good  gains  commenced 
on  the  rape  are  with  careful  feeding  likely  to  continue.  Two  months  on  rape  with 
heavy  feeding  in  the  stalls  for  forty  days  is  one  feeder's  system  of  preparing  well 
finished  Christmas  beeves.  Those  who  feed  all  winter  find  it  advantageous  to  start 
off  with  a  very  light  grain  ration  and  this  mostly  bran.  Great  importance  is  attached 
to  succulence  in  the  roughage  ration.  This  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  digestive 
organs  in  good  condition.  One  hie^y  successful  feeder,  who  houses  his  cattle  about 
the  middle  of  November  commences  at  once  to  feed  ensilage,  cut  straw,  grain  chop, 
and  clover  hay.  Each  animal  gets  during  the  day  a  mixture  of  26  lbs.  of  ensilage, 
6  to  7  lbs.  of  cut  straw,  and  1}  lbs.  of  chop.  These  foods  are  mixed  in  the  mominj; 
for  the  day,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  added.  As  much  clover  hay  is  given  as  is 
eaten  up  clean.  The  meal  ration  is  very  gradually  increased  up  to  8  or  9  lbs.  to  the 
animals  being  finished  in  the  stable.  Clover  hay  is  substituted  for  the  cut  straw 
towards  the  finishing  period  alid  the  quantity  of  ensilage  is  reiiuced  towards  the  end. 
The  mixture  of  grain  consists  of  bran  and  rfiorts  and  a  mixture  of  oats,  barley,  peas 
and  goose  wheat  grown  and  ground  together.  The  finishing  cattle  get  from  1  to  4 
lbs.  of  oil  cake  per  day  towards  the  end. 

A  feeder  who  does  not  use  ensilage  feeds  cut  straw,  com  fodder,  mixed  grain 
chop,  pulped  roots  and  a  little  salt,  all  dampened  and  mixed  12  to  24  hours  ahead. 

One  who  depends  on  roots  for  his  succulent  ration  commences  on  cut  hay,  turnips 
and  a  light  meal  ration.  The  meal  is  gradually  increased  up  to  8  or  10  lbs.  per  day 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.    The  roots  are  liberally  fed  up  to  40  lbs.  per  day. 

A  feeder  who  reports  rapid  gains  mixes  com  silage,  pulped  roots,  chaff  and  cut 
hay,  enough  for  two  meals.  This  mixture  is  fed  twice  daily  with  chop  thrown  ovei 
it  in  the  manger.    Each  animal  gets  26  to  80  lbs.  of  ensilage  and  12  lbs.  of  root^. 


food.  doe.  not  give  the  m^rr.tt^„;  „„t«  Sf  ^  '^''°  ""^  P'-cticUy  the  ..mo 

induce,  au  over  l«x«tiye  condition  Tn  J«„  ♦  !f  .u'  *?''?«"  ""'^  «**«  wmetime. 
to  u«,  cotton  «J^J..  .  ^^"on  of  7e  «S?  *^"'  '"If"  *"^  **  .dvnfgeou. 
per  day  i.  u.ully  fed  for  tli.^'^^i'  Cotfor«S  Z;!  l™ V"k*.  *°  *""  ^'"''^• 
food  poMCMinff  ralu-ble  feeding  qjSitie.  ■  ^'*^^  concentrated 

perfect  ^ItS^l^'tlt.'irun^th^r''-*^/^^^  '»  "^-"^  ^—  «" 
met  profitable.    Thf  Sa«  m^xtl  tn.^l"''^  'T^  "'^  '^*«"  °'  '«^ing 

^^^^t'^^^)::^^  --1^:Jh^^ferh:rheJ^ 

.  IB.,  cnt  .t^s^^TSTM^' ^  ^^  J^^^iJ^^hS^s -'.:^- 

l.t  and  2nd  weeks,  none. 

8rd  week,  1  lb.  bran. 

4th  week,  2  lb...  chiefly  bran. 

The  above  .yrtem.  are  for  cattl«  Koin.  fi„:.u  77  JT  .^^  conaumed. 
Cattle  to  be  fini.M  on  g^aw  a,^  fS  in  p^c^calf  t^  *^*  '^''**'  ""^  "P""*  *'*da 
rough  food,  are  ooncemS.  S  Slin  Si  W?  »«ne  manner  in  .o  far  a.  the 
3  Ib^  per  day  unlea.  in  the  caie  Jf^Ki^cS  t^^'  ~"'"?  "  °^"  ««»  "^'^ 
Then  grain  may  be  fed  more  helSTIri^th^  ^te7!  ^«  ."«<"»  on  the  graw. 
risk  of  lo«  owing  to  the  change  f^m  dr^^S  tj^^  "^  '^"^  "°°*^  '''«•<>"* 

Buyinf  Food  for  Pktteaiag. 

purcii^^^^fX'  l7rc;n:[d:rrp;:^j[s^*s  ^''V*  "r  ^»«*-"«  *« 

if  it  can  be  bought  at  not  more  tTn  W  i>r^^^\mutT  ^^"  °**"''' 
cattle  than  they  have  home  grown  fodder  toropjiy  "'**'  ^~*""  P"*  "^  ""  »o" 

II  ^.re^-^STe;*'^^^^^^^^^  -more  than 

fodder.  Ab  a  rule  thoae  who  buy  concentrated  f^SU^ie,o^th?t  ^"^  '~"* 
orbalance  to  the  ration.  One  feeder  buyi  bran  «d  ondkHo  Si  wfth^'Vr**' 
feeds  a.  barley  or  com.  Another  buys  com  whenhe  c.n  W  u  ?  ^>tJ>  «uch  heavy 
cheaply  as  Canadian  coarse  grain..  T  ^bTfind  it^°  i^b  1  f '^  °l  ^"  ^""^  " 
cotton  seed  meal  or  gluter,  m^.  and  corn^  mix  with  srhtietl?""^^^  °"  "''*' 
harley  and  peas.    The  oilcake,  cotton  seed  mwl  tn^  !5„t*n  ^^  ^'^  ""  «•*»' 

during  the  final  three  or  four*  week.  oJ^^S  SS.  '°°"  Particularly 

'Home  Otowb  Qnag. 
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oonducted  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Z«Titi,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  CoUege  the  highert 
yieldB  of  grain  per  acre  in  the  average  of  the  two  year.  190V  and  1908  were  produced 
from  a  leeding  of  4  pecks  of  oata  and  4  pecks  of  barley  per  acre.  For  ttie  beat  reeulta 
a  comparatively  late  ripening  barley  such  as  Mandscheuri  and  an  early  sort  of  oats 
such  as  Banner  should  be  selected.  These  are  both  good  yielders.  In  earlier  year? 
different  mixtures  were  tested.  In  the  average  of  four  yeara  a  mixture  consisting  of 
oats,  34  lbs.;  barley,  72  Ibe.  and  flax  28  lbs.  per  acre  gave  the  heaviest  yield  i»r  acre. 
The  same  quantities  of  oats  and  barley  with  80  lbs.  of  spring  wheat  instead  of  the 
flax  gave  a  heavy  crop.  A  successful  cattie  feeder  and  first-class  farmer  sows  the 
following  mixture  per  acre:  oats,  6  pecks;  barley,  2  pecks;  ^}oee  wheat.  1  peck;  pew, 
1  gallon;  and  flax,  4  lbs.  The  flax  seed  must  not  be  buned  as  deeply  as  the  grain 
Peaa  and  oats  and  oats  and  barley  are  profitable  mixtures,  while  oats,  barley  and 
goose  wheat  find  favour  on  many  farms. 

Boota  Vernu  Enailtge. 

Almost  every  feeder  consulted  prefers  ensilage  to  roots  while  a  large  proportion 
consider  a  mixture  of  the  two  preferable  to  either  alone.  Com  is  considered  a  much 
surer  crop  and  it  will  give  more  cattle  feed  per  acre  than  any  other  crop  that  is- 
grown.  It  is  also  most  economically  produced  from  the  standpoint  of  labour.  One 
feeder  says:  '  Once  in  a  silo  it  is  like  a  bank  account  to  draw  from  all  winter  lonj? 
with  no  labour  to  prepare  it  for  feeding.'  Another,  who  expresses  tiie  view  of  many, 
put  it  thus:  'Com  ensilage  is  decidedly  the  better,  considering  labour  and  yield. 
I,  however,  value  turnips  highly,  and  although  they  cost  more  than  corn  ensilage  no 
feeder  can  afford  to  be  without  them.'  A  user  of  both  foods  says  he  prefers  the  mix- 
ture because  cattle  do  not  gc  wrong  as  often  with  somf  roots  as  when  fed  on  ensilage 
with  dry  fodder  and  grain  without  them.  In  addition  to  the  food  value  of  roots  they 
have  a  peculiarly  salutary  effect  upon  the  digestive  system.  In  a  less  degree  corn 
ensilage  performs  the  same  office  although  cases  of  indigestion  are  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  this  ktter  food  when  not  properly  cured.  Boots  on  the  other  hand 
when  fed  in  reasonable  quantity  and  in  sound  condition  tend  to  correct  any  littl« 
derangement  that  may  have  been  caused  by  other  foods.  Boots  are  especially  valuable 
for  young  stock,  whereas  ensilage  should  be  fed  only  in  very  limited  quantities  to 
fwimiilii  under  a  year  old. 

Syrtems  of  Watering. 

An  increasing  number  of  feeders  are  each  year  installing  watering  systems  where- 
by cattle  have  constantly  before  them  a  supply  of  fresh  water  so  that  they  may  dnnk 
aa  frequently  aa  tibey  wish.  If  one  is  to  folkw  nature  this  is  the  ideal  system,  as 
undoubtedly  an  animal's  thirst  is  its  guide  aa  to  when  it  requires  water.  No  "ports 
of  experimento  touching  this  question  in  regard  to  fattening  cattle  are  available. 
Experiments  with  milch  cows  showed  that  those  having  free  access  to  water  gave  at 
the  rate  of  226  lbs.  more  milk  annually  than  cows  watered  twice  daily.  Most  of  the 
feeders  in  loose  pens  have  watering  troughs  in  one  comer  of  the  pen  and  many  of 
those  who  '  aed  tied  have  either  individual  drinking  basins  or  a  trough  running  through 
the  stable  along  in  front  of  each  row  of  cattle.  Others,  who  allow  the  stock  acc^o 
to  an  open  yard,  or  turn  them  out  once  or  twice  each  day  to  drink,  have  troughs  in 
sheltered  places  in  the  yard.  A  number  who  have  this  plan  intend  to  install  indoor 
systems  at  an  early  date.  Those  who  have  water  consttatly  available  indoors  claim 
that  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  large  quantities  are  never  drank  at  once.  A  few 
of  those  who  tum  out  tied  cattle  to  water  in  a  yard  claim  that  the  animals  are  bene- 
fited by  a  short  period  of  exercising  in  the  open  air.  It  sometimes  happens,  however. 
that  one  or  more  animals  wiU  be  again  housed  without  a  drink  and  wiU  suffer  from 
thirst  before  the  next  watering  time  when  too  much  i«  apt  to  be  taken.  Cattle  that 
are  receiving  a  lilwral  ration  of  turnips  require  comparatively  little  water  and  will 
do  nicely  on  one  drink  daily,  while  those  getting  ensilage  or  dry  food  and  no  rouLS 


TCqain  water  twice.    A  itflm  mim.v:.. 

.bout  80  lb.,  of  fluid  from^ir^"2o:j  «d' win"  "'  *"™r  '^"^  "  •^«"» 
mon,  e8p«si«lly  during  the  cold  wither  So™«  «?  ^°^  1"!^  *""  ''^*°"*  «»"nWng: 
before  them,  eoquire  ihe  habit  of  irJSt.  „,."  •  ^"^  *"^'  ''>*»'  ^•*"  comtantly 
«•  -Pt  to  take  too  much  „d  .uffe'  fZ  J^„  '"'"^  '?*"  ""**  °*  ^«  t™«-  These 
tbe  priTilege  of  a  coi«tant"ate7.uLwT    •♦ll"-    ®"**  ~"^"  •'""^^  be  deprived  of 

•dopt^  it  i,  important  that  the  animTs  driT^m^T" v'^*^  "'  ^"*«ri''«?  i« 
Md  before  «v  suffering  from  thi«t1J  e^rien^  ?''*'^»  "^T""  ^^  "*»d  ^"t" 
leart  labour  i.  Ukely  to  be  Mtiafac^orJ!  "^""°'^-    ^  "y**""  that  does  this  with  the 

FATTIWIHO  IH  THE  KAEITIMI  PB0VIHCE8. 

--f^XVL^:::^'^^^^^^  on  to  onl.  a  limited 

n^j^rtu:7airri:^^^^^ 

bulk  of  the  fattened  cattle  go  off  f^,  tK  *1?'  ^^f^f/  •""*  *^«^  "^  "o*  ^"t-    The 
uaually  higheet  at  these  -eaw^s  and  the  mteL^of  ?.^^^^  m-rkets  as  the  prices  are 
,     Almost  all  feeders  tie  their  cattle     A  2^  f    fattening  suite  this  also, 
plentiful,  but  it  is  usually  scar^.  '""^  ^*''°"'  '^^^  ^«».  ^f  straw  were 

l.m7l!Z  iS'af  ti:72hS  Slw'^'*'  "'°  ^^^  '"^^^  «P«"ence  give 
buying  to  select  steei  ririn/Sr  t^  feU  at  J  "^^'"""'i  °°«  ^^  P^Srs^'L 
Beem  as  though  the  cost  of  pwduSion  il  „„t  """**  ''?''**  °'  ^'«»  J*"-  It  would 
Ontario  feeder,  on  this  point  mitt  wJt  f!!!^"  ''"°i"  "*"^'     ^he  lessons  of 

Very  few  have  a  good  word  ^  «    fl     ■   ^^"  '°  *^«  «"tem  provinces. 
iBclaimed.  are  -u^l^dlyT^lXt^^^^^^  offer^l  for  sale,  it 

feeder  says:  'In  most  caa4  I  raise  mv^.JL*^^K  °°*  "<J^«'n«>d  Nova  Scotia 
0  cows.  The«,  are  y'euTed  from  Sy^an^"  7^'S^  '"  ^"^  ^'T  ''^'^  "t™i«s 
with  30  per  cent  les.  feed  than  puHiased  caS«  '"^•."«*>»-\°>*ture  early  then  fatten 
feeder  who  raises  hi.  own  stSi  ra^^o*'""^  ""^  '°  "  '*°'*«'  P«ri«L'    One  Island 

are  bought  to  fatten  have  Tbe  cS^°J'l!%**''  °°*  °^,T  ^^^  "  ">'«  'teers  that 
carcases.  **•  **  **'"'^  °°  to  four-year-olds  in  order  to  get  g^ 

i^^^i^t:LillS:rS^^^^^^  Most 

b:o«i  which  is  claimed  1?;:r^ooL^"".ndt^Lvrr.^  ^S*^'^  '"  "^^^ 
to  show  greatest  gains  on  spare  nast^     A  «^„^^  maturity.    There  are  said  also 

which  are  invariably  heartTf^^i  Reitf ^  ."7^'^"^' V"'  ^^'"  ^r-d** 
tion  where  used.  ilereford.  and  Aberdeen-Angus  give  Mti.fac 

Httle^l^fSir^t  It":  -^r  cl^uH^l^'^Sft  ^  f  1^  ^"^^-*«  *^-  -- 
spnng  as  was  paid  for  the  animajTin  Z  fS  0^«  ^*  *""."*  "  '""«'>  '^  the 
for  animaU  he  seUs  for  $60  after  six  .r^rtf  V  j?  »•"■  aays  he  usuaDy  pays  $20 
weWit  daim  that  from  UtoT^nt:  T^JTij"^-  ^^  -^^  buy  id^rell  by 
profit  Much  depends  on  the  Aa^rcter^f  X  Jt^k°";5f°  "  °~*?'^  *«  ""'J'*  - 
vaiy  from  IJ  to  8  Iba  ner  cl«v  t»,«!!  •    °f  .    '    ^"^»  "^  •  fattening  ration 

The  maritime  ^^^^it'nT^^TS  fT^'?^  """"^  *  ''^-  P«'  <^«^ 
on  roots  for  his  succulent  r.tioT'S^^JiVl^/^'Z'V^.  ^^T'''^'  ^"*  ^^-^' 
pe  most  successful  feeders  give  hav  I^  t.w  .m^°?  "  *^*  "^^  "tion  used. 

A«J.  a  light  grain  ration  whiTis^aS^lW  iX.^*''  ',^"1*^?  ^^  "^  J-nu!S 
feeding  i.  reached.  Hay  i.  fed  to^e  «2nt  n?  2^  TJ^^  *^*  ""^^  «^  P^fitable 
J«r  day.  and  grain  commencing  at  one  n^  .^J  satisfaction,  roots  up  to  60  lbs. 
10  lb.,  per  day.    At  the  Na^an  SLStTf'l"''*'?*^  ?  ^^s.  or  in  some  cases 

obtained  from  the  foUowingmXoSoffoSSr     For!™    ^,%^.*  «»«lts  have  been 
32-4  oaoiieeding.    For  a  month  to  six  weeks  each  animal 
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C«U  00  Uw.  of  roots,  sbout  one  pound  of  chop  and  eloTor  liajr  with  a  nnaU  quantity 
of  atraw  par  day.  The  chop  is  gradually  intteawd  and  roots  or  enailace  decreased 
until  it  ia  getting  each  day  7  to  8  lbs.  of  chop  and  19  to  80  Iba.  of  rooU  or  ensilage. 

As  a  rule  geef  cannot  be  pr<^tably  fattened  in  the  maritime  provinces  on  pur- 
tsed  feed.    Host  feeders  produce  their  own  although  a  few  buy  oilcake  to  help  out 

•«tion.  A  small  number  of  feeders,  farming  light  land,  find  it  pays  to  buy  grain 
i.'i  iMding  in  order  to  get  cheap  fertilizer.  Mixtures  of  barley  and  oats  are  chiefly 
used  althou«^  some  use  peas.  At  the  Nan;«n  farm,  barley,  oats  and  peas  are  mixed 
and  grown  together  for  cattle  food.  Clover  hay  and  good  oat  straw  comprise  the 
favoured  coarse  fodder.  Roots  are  preferred  to  ensilage  because  the  former  crop  ia 
more  certain.  It  is  claimed  to  be  as  easy  u>  gn\>  80  tone  of  roots  as  80  tons  of  com 
per  acre  with  little  difference  in  labour. 

Many  feeders  who  use  roots  liberally  do  not  water  their  cattle.  A  few  have  water 
before  the  animals  in  the  stable  and  like  it  The  rule  is  to  water  once  daily  during 
cold  weather  and  twice  daily  afterwards  at  a  trough  outside.  Maritime  feeders  may 
profit  from  a  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  a«  described 
in  earlier  pagea. 
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niHKe  little  or  no  impreMion      Tnf...:.     7  *^'»'m  wat  the  lupphr  is  too  imall  u  ♦« 

5^' tpphe.  to  bnllocki  or  heifm  ,.S-  /        ?!"*•''  ""'^eto.     The  term  'habv 

2l  °««MM  of  the  finest  qualitr  o*  hilt  il-  •  •  '  *'"*'  °"*  '«»  58  to  60  De7nl„t 
The  con.un.er  who  .61.',^  t  ^  k'jZ  ^"Y'  *"''^""'  "'»  °'  «cSlent  "JaC 
Mother  prepared  to  pay  «  pr^niLi  t  «77 '"*'^,  !v**"'—  "'"•Dy  «>»«  backTor 
no  rerilar  trade  in  'baby  beefMi^io^JT,  '>  ^"*  *''•  '"PP'^  «  exhauated.  aTthal 
.n  advance  of  from  60  JnET^  i'  ^l^^J  ».«  ^S""-  ^'"^^  '"•=•>  "  "^-eSed  brf^ 
r  ^:  V  °*^"  '•••on-  o^  the  y^  ft'i.  iiJT'l'*""  ""d  from  40  to  80  c«,u 
^.  h.gb  d««in«r  percentage  and  tf^  w'  I«ll.^*,^*^'  •''^"«*  <«  .coounTof 

In  Canada  the  few  that  are  sSj  ar^  ft^^  t'^^^"  '^  T  "»»  '«'  *»»•  ^^^ 
uwaDy  reared  on  their  dam.,  never  Illowe??„i  *?*•  '"f'  '''>•"  bred.  ThwT.* 
ration  continuously  through  ^r  Two  T^.*."  '***  *^"'  *=•"  A-h  "d  r«eive  a^rj^ 
baby  beef-well  bJed  b,Si  , Jr.^YiS"*^  "e.neo-Mry  in  tb,  matJ^S 
former  thicknew  of  flesh  in  2  b«t  p.^  cin^'L'llJr""'  '«^'°«-  Without  the 
P"*!'  5°'-hon  «uch  young  aniaS  ir^p^S       ^"'*^'  ""^  '^**''™*  ^  ^««'! 

.nimaI.^^^rcjrf^roflSyt:r"r  T*  ^-^'^  ^  in  ^ 
no  more  concentrated  food  ih.!.  -      ^^  ^®^  P"*"  »*  thus:    'Two  ealwi. -ui!^ 

will  do  weU  to  P"^t.  t°.T^V^r'-'  ""'•  '^''"^^^  *^  ^S^'a'SbJS 
calves,  pro^riy  fed.  can  easily  hem^d„TlS^  ,L^^'  J''*"*  '"^  ^^  bred  S^ 
cost.'  He  figure,  that  if  a  cif  JZ>m  Sitl'f^-^- '°  ^^  '•°"'  *i™  •*  no  gn^S 
fat  animal  to  the  good  at  marke^  tiL^^,^^^  "***'  ^  •*  *«>•  "t-rt.  heT^e 

or  saeep.    This  does  not  mean,  however  that  M-S^  «  •  u  •    .     •PP^**"  *»  ^^ttle.  hogs 
little  expense.    The  tendency  in  caST'-mf  l^r  *°'^  '°  baby  beeves  is  secu^lt 
80  that  fattening  is  accompShS  oSv  at^/       '"*"  i"  ***  ^^  "tber  thaT*^ 
proportion  of  rough  fodderTtt^^ry"  o^'/.^'lj^"*  °J.«^^^^^      deeding.    A  «:^u 
and  this  should  be  of  good  quality     The  ™«n„  «.    *  •'*^.*'^  ^^"^  o^  the  animal, 
balanced.    Probably  the  best  rough  fodder  ftat  canTVi!?  •*^^°"'•°  »«  "<*  and  weD 
s  lage  m  winter  with  abundant^ast^ "   30*11^.^/"^  "  "^*'^"  "^  -""If^  b-y  «nd 
safe  feed  and  tends  to  develop  thriftW  w  *    .i.-    ^1.'°,''"°™®'-    ChoWMHi  oats  w 
corn  or  pea  chop.  oU-cake.  cK^S^e^^L  »1  /'  '^""^^^  '^  '«'*^  •"*  food/M 
being  increased  in  proportion  HiHghTi  a.  the  S^K^'''^*  ^  ^**"  ^^^'^  »e.b 
cm  pasture  the  grain  ration  may  be  dSeTseJ  wwL  *^ '^P'""***    ^^bea  turned 
^eldom^  to  discontinue  it  no  ^^^^^^^^1^^^^^-^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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dMind  or  Mtraataftoai  but  it  is  huHj  poMibI*  to  mtkt  jroarliafli  too  fat  for  tbo 
narkot.  Am  ■  mk  hoifors  fatten  mort  rapidly  than  itaon  and  oan  tharofora  b«  got 
raady  aarliar. 

Ooaaidarabla  aiparimantal  work  on  baby  baaf  production  baa  baen  dona  bj  J.  H. 
Oriadala,  at  tha  Oaa*ral  Exporinantal  Farm.  Thia  work  baa  baan  earriad  on  aadi 
wintCT  for  a  nombar  of  jaara  obiafljr  with  a  viow  to  aaoartaining  whether  it  i«  more 
proitaUa  to  rear  beef  cattle  on  a  relatirely  poor  ratim  or  puih  them  along  on  good 
feed  right  through  their  Uvea.  Calraa  of  grade  Shorthorn  eowa  ealvad  in  May.  IWM, 
ware  f ad  oo  a  eonparatiraly  heavy  rati<m  for  0S7  days  or  about  one  year  and  nine 
Bontha.  During  thia  period  each  animal  gained  987  Iba.,  which  when  added  to  the 
original  wei^t  118|  Iba..  made  1.058)  Iba.  each.  The  coat  of  gain  waa  figured  out  to 
be  14.68  per  100  Iba.  Theae  cattle  were  not  allowed  to  pasture  but  had  all  their  food 
taken  to  fham.  Nor  were  thay  allowed  to  auck  their  dama.  Following  is  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  eaten  by  each  animal  in  the  group: — 

Oata,  559  Iba.;  bran.  898  lbs.;  gluten.  154)  Iba.;  barley,  169  Iba.;  com.  181  Iba.; 
oil  meal.  909  Iba.;  enailage  and  roots.  18.998  Iba.;  hay.  956  Iba.;  akim  milk.  1.719  Iba.; 
and  green  dorer.  168  Iba. 

Not  having  aoease  to  a  market  whore  baby  beef  waa  m>preciated  they  sold  for  only 
160  eadi,  but  the  buyer  found  such  satisfaction  in  handling  them  that  he  would  gladly 
have  given  a  higher  ivioe  for  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Owing  to  interruption  in  the  feeding  of  the  above  lot  of  eattle,  due  to  the  over- 
hauling of  the  bams,  the  gains  were  lower  and  the  profit  less  than  with  previously  fed 
lota.  The  groupa  fed  off  the  previous  year  made  better  returns.  Oalvaa  dropped  in 
dw  apring  of  1906  were  fed  on  a  full  ration  for  414  days,  being  sold  at  less  than  16 
montha  old.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  weight  of  each  calf  was  159 
Iba..  and  cost  five  dollara.  At  the  end  an  average  gain  of  768  lbs.  had  been  made, 
bringing  the  total  wei^t  up  to  917  lbs.  The  cost  of  gain  waa  found  to  be  $8.84  per 
100  Iba..  which  waa  79  cenU  per  100  lbs.  leaa  than  the  group  fed  the  following  year 
and  held  sis  months  longer.  Aa  in  the  above  case  the  eattle  were  hand  fed  right 
through.  The  eattle  sold  at  $6.25  per  cwt.,  leaa  4  per  cent,  leaving  a  profit,  over 
original  cost  and  value  of  food,  of  $19.10  per  head.  The  food  consumed  by  each  animal 
waa  aa  follows  :— 

Oata.  896  Iba.;  bran.  96  lbs.;  barley,  57J  lbs.;  com.  8  Iba.;  oilcake,  188  Iba.; 
gluten  meal.  47  Iba.;  enailage  and  roota,  8,448  lbs.;  hay.  1,096  Iba.;  skim  milk,  2,970 
Iba.    The  coat  of  thia  food  was  eatimated  at  market  values  to  be  989.80. 

Prof.  Day  haa  produced  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  baby  beef.  They  were  reared  and  fed  aa  object  lessons  for  short  course 
students  rather  tiian  to  aacertain  the  economy  of  producing  such  animals.  For  the 
Eastern  market.  1906,  he  sold  a  small  shipment  at  7  cents  per  pound  alive,  which  was 
fully  a  cent  per.  pound  hifl^er  than  the  higfaeat  pnbliahed  market  quotation.  If  an 
advance  of  one  oent  per  pound  for  baby  beef  over  the  general  run  of  No.  1  butchers' 
cattle  could  be  depended  upon  at  all  seasona  of  the  year  there  ia  no  doubt  the  pro- 
duction of  thia  dtiis  of  cattle  would  become  more  general,  but  the  indications  are  tLat 
prime  baby  beef,  like  hot  house  lamb  and  otuer  delicaciea,  will  bo  unreduced  by  a  few 
people  who  have  the  class  of  stock,  skill  and  inclination  to  turn  out  a  special  class 
of  product  to  meet  the  demands  o£  a  special  trade.  There  is,  however,  a  growing 
tendency  to  mvkat  cattle  younger  than  formerly.  The  demand  for  such  is  strong 
even  when  in  good  but  not  extra  fat  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  ease 
of  calvea  which  a  feeder  raises  himself,  it  pays  to  keep  them  going  getting  them  upon 
the  market  in  the  ahorteat  posaible  time.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  make  yearlings  that  have 
been  reared  as  calvea  cm  akim  milk  with  adjuncts  deeirable  to  tho  market  at  15  to  16 
montha  old.  Well  fed  stock  of  this  age  weighing  up  to  800  Iba.  will  bring  as  much  per 
pound  as  older  cattle  that  have  cost  eonsideraW©  more  iii  their  IItcs  for  food  aimply 
of  support.  There  is  no  doubt  a  better  profit  ia  realized  by  getting  the  finished  steer 
off  at  this  age  than  if  he  is  dragged  along  in  a  half  starved  condition  over  another 


I.  litU.  do«bt  that  tW  winlTl»^AA:!r  *^A^'^'?f  *"  -*««^  tl.«« 

rt.rT.tion.    In  the  ««  of  .ta^o^rSiILl  JSl  TJ.  **T  f"  **  "^  ^  *»  •«»«• 

-•t  b.«»  wdl  rt«t*!  In  life.    In  bZ«5^  1^11  ,7.?; '''?'•  "£  *»'*«  ^  ^.t. 
•tw«.  th.  condition  .nd  br.«Iini  of  whf«h^  U  «    ^   n  dtpandinrf  upon  hMTitr 

of  .iminff  to  grt  the  flnUhed  rt^mTIway  .ffrZ^ai^f  aJ  *^l''  •  *  **  '^'^'*^^  ^""« 
flniAinj  beyond  thi.  ..e  o1  ?  wX™  Sd't^i<Str  ^  "  ;?  %  ''^  •'^'"^  '^'' 
th.  profit,  .eoordingly  urlew  the  cttlo  are  toSS^  ,.'/  "^  ''  '"  ':'  '  "^ 
oomperrtiyely  low  price.  •«  w  oe  purcbwed    i.(<  am ,    le  n  >  uied  at  a 
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VEAX.. 

«nd  mutton.  It  oocupiw  an  important  position  in  the  meat  markets  of  yillages  towna 
a^d  c.t.e*  The  veal  season  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  spring  months  .1  AoS  .  cT 
aiderable  amount  of  it  is  consumed  at  aU  season,  of  the  yJar.    Ved  U  y^  lar^Sr 

of  herds  kept  for  the  production  of  milk. 

we«,^!  KS*'*?  ?i!  the  stockyards  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  show  that  90.000  calve. 
ri!!!*?ift^^  •  ^^'I^J^"  Pnnwpal  distributing  points  during  the  year  1908.  and 
about  110^000  duni^  1909;  the  receipto  at  Montreal  each  year  being  practicaUy  double 
Srfol ,  rT  ^***"*''^  further  show  ^hat  about  60  per  cent  Z^  received  during 
the  four  months  commencing  on  March  1.  For  Montreal  alone  the  proportion  fo? 
S^.^Jr°!5?tn  '^°"J'J"*"y  l^'^her  than  60  per  cent  which  is  accounts!  for  by  the 
proximi^  of  that  market  to  a  large  territory  where  dairying  is  the  prerailing  agricul- 
"ilr.  '™'"*'^'  ^''?°f  ^°""*°  *'«°«'  ^  "«>»?*•  for  the  four  months  named  include 
STt."!/!'*'  *^*  "',  ^^  ^^"''  !"PP^y-  ^*  "  unfortunately  true  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  spring  calves  received,  more  especially  at  Montreal,  but  also  to  some  extent 

n  Sr°  '  T  "T^'^i^y  P^'  ?"«"ty-  Before  the  advent  of  federal  imipection 
in  1907  very  larg«  numbers  brought  m  were  less  than  om,  week  old  and  a  certaiTpro- 
^rtion  of  these  still  find  their  way  to  the  market  to  meet  oonfi«ation  or  be  dispowd  of 
through  local  uninspected  slaughter  houses.  ^^ 

Of  the  calves,  three  weeks  and  over,  which  make  up  the  great  bulk  .of  the  ofFering. 
there  are  several  classes  ranging  from  prime  veal  to  very  inferior  .tock.  The  .tret^ 
of  quotations  m  the  market  reports,  especially  during  the  spring  months,  indicates  the 
range  of  quality  From  two  to  ten  dollar,  per  head  or  from  six  to  nine  dollar,  per  cwt 
are  common  quotations  and  tell  a  striking  story.  *^        • 

•^t?  ™"y.'«"u«rhly  classed  as  heavy,  prime  and  common.    Heavy  calve,  mpy 

pound  than  the  latter  they  are  by  no  means  as  desirable  to  the  trade  as  prime  ved. 
.1^!^,"*'^°*  ""'"  **l'"  200  lbs.-is  not  wanted  by  the  butcher  unless  at  speoW 
seasoi..  ,,f  the  yeai%  such  as  Christmas  or  Easter,  when  a  striking  display  in  the 
ahop.  «<J«»"d.  Unless  a  calf  i.  disposed  of  before  it  passes  that  weight  it  diould 
be  earned  on  for  beef  Old  or  heavy  veal  not  only  cuts  too  large  but  is  tough,  ooarM 
of  grain  and  of  bad  colour,  being  too  dark  for  veal  and  too  pale  for  beef.  This  i.  whr 
heavy  calve,  are  undesirable  and  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit.  When  prime  veal  calvM 
are  fihngmt  |8  per  cwt.  even  well  fattened  heavy  one.  bring  about  W.  and  thow 
thin  in  flesh  correspondinglylower.  These  figure,  represent  the  relative  values  in  Mon- 
treal  and  Toronto  while  in  Chicago  and  Buffalo  the  difference  in  value  is  even  greater 
According  to  the  figures  of  marieet  authorities  the  proportion  of  prime  veal  to  lisfater 
calve.  1.  not  more  than  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 

A  Prime  Veal. 

A  P'i™  ▼••Iwlf  must  have  two  qualifications.  It  must  be  between  the  age.  of 
four  and  eight  week,  and  be  well  fattened.  In  addition  it  should  carry  a  ^odZ,Z 
t^n?  ^  ^^  ^"  ^*,ir *^  salification  is  more  a  matter  ^breSX 
^J^Z^i  '/  *°  "V  ".calf  from  a  sire  of  a  beef  breed  would  yield  a  mowflediy 

carcaw  than  one  from  a  dairy  bull.  Of  the  ninety  thouwnd  or  more  calve,  received 
1^"  ^0  le«ling  market,  of  Canada  the  number  of  prime  veal,  i.^^^^^ 
maU.    Perhap.  au  per  cent  commwid  a  premium  over  the  top  quoted  marlwt  price. 
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•tdL  "Pecuneiu  unworthy  of  •  place  in  a  weU  piorisioned  but^c' 

in  which  condition  it  i.  u.uSy  wld  ThTnflTr-  *?  *°  ^^  per  cent  with  the  .kin  on. 
firm.  The  fat  i.  fij  nTth^S'J^S^l  'T*^'  ^•*',*°*^  «~'°'^  ''»'>»«  ""d 
deUciou.  article  of  diet  'and  T.  atVt""e.1a  dem^T  ^"'  "~'^'^  ^"^"^  "  " 


red.  lo^wrd^ri^^f' L^^^^rr!?:^^^^      ^-^^^^^ 


rib.  well  oov:,;i  ToV;Tdela^YulL  Sn°rr'*    '*°V^'  "^  *^**'  »""'^«»  '"J^^ 
plump  and  .crotuk  or  udder  fuU     It  .Snl^^^     °'  rump  plump  and  meaty,  thigh. 

b.ck.  and  a  ,leek  mellow  skin  LtSlI^^^^^^^^  'T''  ?."  '^°"«^« 

point,  is  ripe  for  the  market   i.  ^urT^  !?«  .  ZJ  ^  ''?*^-    ^  ">"  "»**»  »"ch 

The  Common  Calf. 

turned  over  to  the  first  buyer  who  S  Se  iL  ^  ^"?  "*""  '?'"'•  ^^"^  «"  t''" 
Before  the  day.  of  meat  iwL^tiL  nl  '  u  t  *  ''^"^''^I  P"**  ^^'^  ^'"  l*^''^- 
risk  of  confia^tion  hr^X  p  °t  a  .ton  J  tL"^  T??  ^°',*^''  '""''«»•  »>ut  tho 
While  much  of  the  'bob'  vS  wS^I  ini  L^^  <Je  marketing  of  very  young  calve., 
counter,  of  meat  .how  mark^  i^^U^  /  ^f^  Quantity  wa.  «,ld  over  the 

by  the  poorer  biytr  ^J^n  thereTti^rtS™  ^1,1°"  %^"*1.'"  *°  »«  ^'^^^  t-ken 
thoroughly  wholesome  but  of  .urp^r  auih^CV  k  "^'^-^  °'**  «°°"8»>  »«  ^ 
hi.  order  for  .ome  time  ^    '        ^  *^'*  *^*  ^"^^  »  °°t  "^ely  to  repeat 

^rt^^i'^'ZrLtXJ:r^e7Sl^:^^^  i^r^r^^^  ^«J  «  -^  poor 

yeUow  appearance.  iH.  unforton-tTil,-?  !  I  ^j  u°**  ''*"'*  *^*  ^»t  P«>~°t«  «  dull 
gui«  oflood  v^l.  It  ir/C^eitin?'Ub''tW*'  ^,T  f  *"^  '"'  "'«  ""•J"  t^o 
undesirable  food.  True  L  Sat  ch  *  JeJl  tV^  ^"  "^T  *°  """^  *  '^^^ 
many  of  the  very  poor  in  k^  llr^».r!  ?«»?"«»  month,  i.  a  blessing  to 
for  beef,  pork  STutt^n  p2JS  at  S,.*!.  "*?%*"  ^  *^«  "'""^  ''•»1'  Price« 
if  much  of  the  \«^^^eTjri^Z^^f^'^yi^!  ''*"^  ^*  "  "^  *"««»«* 
inowa«  and  thi.  wouTd  Tt  onTeCSVe  ^h!f  *^"  ^^"1  '*"  '*  ^^"''^  ^"^J^ 
awuredly  pay  for  the  milk  InTnT^Jr^.  '  ?^  '^'^  "^^^  *^**  ''ould  then 
SincTZ^l^  ^^^^  Zi^       ^  **•■*  ""i^^  ^  "*««»«'y  to  fatten  them. 

for  them.  CalvM^wd4?^TL,  Iln*^  11^  '  '**'»'r«,tonr  price  cannot  be  obtained 
they  «J1  for  a  AaiJ  dCnt  Bv  fl]^  lb--,  unles.  fat,  should  not  be  marketed  a. 
or  mo«,  pound.  .Z^^:^  XTZ:^  ~^^"  '"'"^  °""^  ""^"  ^^^'^^^  1«> 

veai^lis^d  ::c^":iJi?if*'ro;^goS"::a7^°^  o"1;°t  cS^^  *^  ^--^  ^- 

in.pection  ha.  been  in  opiation  VuEntlv  W  J  trt  i"  ^'"''■*^  ''*'*«  ^•^•"^ 
veal  i.  good  meat,  the  o^^ion^th^^^.^  S.i^  oon«iming  public  that 
It  i.  confidently  Believed  that  tL  ?Ui^  tLtL  oT„ndori°1^^^^  »*'  ««>*• 

re.pon8ib  e  for  thi^     In  Buffalo    ™««t5«.iu  "™orwejght  calve,  u  in  large  meaaure 

Durii^a  vi.it  to  L  Et^Bu'^J;  ^k ^^^  t^Z-p'r^  T^'l  wast'"  J^l?^ 
fully  60  per  cent  of  the  calve,  marketed  w^o  f.«!.««j        i  *"  '*'™*^  **"■* 
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demwid.  the  price  for  rach  for  aerenl  weeb  being  ummi  |9  per  ewt  Hre  wdsfat. 
5  Canedian  citj  mttkeU  high  prices  ere  atatioet  alwayt  ayeiUble  for  prime  ^Oree 
Of  ngbt  a«M.  dnuing  about  70  per  cent  but  so  few  are  offered  that  they  do  not  irm 
mthe  regidar  offeringa.  Let  the  quality  improve  and  there  will  be  no  diffieultj  in 
regaiji  to  the  price  which  wiU  pay  well  for  the  feed  if  judicioualy  provided. 

The  Toronto  market  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  veal  the  ywir  round.    In  the 

1  ^tfi^  "^  ^  ®*'  H'"^  "^•*  ♦•^  *«««*^  *^  <«tP»t  n«»  f«>ni 
:  J  i.V'T  «?!°'^uP*r  "°°*'^  ^"*  •«PPly  i»  lowest  in  Deeember  and  January 
and  highest  in  l^V.  tlw  increase  and  decrease  being  gradual  between  these  periods. 
At  all  seasons,  rnujpt  April,  May  and  June,  good  reals  bring  10  cents  and  upwards 
l?S.Tl^  ^  ''""'"!;  ^•^°*  "  Mo°*^l  for  good  ealvee  are  much  the\ame. 
IwJto        "^"P*"*'**"  '^  P™»*  ^  inferior  veals  is  much  lower  than  those  received  at 

SiTiiion  of  th«  Cumm. 

Veal  like  lamb  and  pork  reqnirea  no  maturing  on  the  hooks.  It  should  never  be 
allowed  to  acquire  the  slightest  taint  as  it  renders  it  unwholesome  and  unpalatable. 
The  hmd  quarten  yield  the  choicest  meat  The  fiDet,  loin,  leg.  breast,  shoulder  and 
best  part  of  ^e  neck  are  the  best  for  roasts.  The  neck,  breast  and  knuckle  are  mor« 
usually  stewed  or  boiled.  The  loin  and  ribs  are  cut  into  chops.  The  legs  and  ribs 
are  made  "»to  cutlets  The  lower  part  of  the  leg,  or  knuckle,  is  sold  for  soup  pieces, 
stews,  etc  A  fillet  of  veal  is  the  leg  piece  with  the  bone  removed.  The  udder  or  firm 
white  of  the  fillet  is  much  used  by  French  cooks  instead  of  butter.  The  head  and 
feet  of  the  ailf  are  valuable  articles  of  food.  The  head  should  be  sold  with  the  hair 
i^^*  J  1  •'^,"^o"ld  have  a  healthy  look,  seen!  firmly  attached;  the  eyes  look 
bright  and  dear.  If  the  head  appears  yeUowish  it  is  inferior  and  will  bring  a  leaa 
pnca    In  cleaning  the  head,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  brains  before  scalding 

IL^  •S^T'i^'L"  *^  ^''^^  ^'  '?*  "•  '"y  "<*  ^  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. Tliey  should  be  scalded,  scraped  and  made  to  look  clean  and  nice,  when  they 
are  ready  for  sale.  Calves'  haslet  comprises  the  heart,  Uver  and  lights.  Calves'  tonsuM 
are  considered  fine,  and  always  sell  well.  ««•»«» 

•lu^*.?!*'*'^  ."*  ****  *^'"''  (P"c"t»c)  tl»«t  assimiUte  the  oily  portions  of  the 
milk.  They  are  located,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  and  the  other  near  the 
heart  The  latter  is  the  choicer,  smaller  and  more  nearly  round.  Sweetbreads  are 
found  m  the  young  calf  that  is  fed  on  the  mother's  milk  until  it  has  been  turned  out 
to  pass,  when  they  waste  away,  no  longer  being  in  use,  or  become  tourii.  and  lose 
their  deucacy. 

How  to  fatten. 

The  natural  diet  of  a  calf  is  ita  mothers'  milk  in  the  whde  state  and  undoubtedly 
the  best  veal  IS  made  at  the  udder.  This  system  of  fattening  is  expensive  when  the 
^ect  on  the  cow  u  considered.  A  lusty  calf  will  undoubtedly  drag  a  cow  down  in 
five  or  SIX  weeks  which  will  have  an  iU  effect  upon  her  production  for  the  season. 
This  w  really  the  expensive  part  of  making  veal;  by  allowing  the  calf  to  suck  the 
tabour  IS  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  top  price  for  the  animal  is  assured  Dairy- 
men fortunate  enou^  to  secure  city  or  condensery  prices  for  milk  cannot  make  veal 
production  a  regular  business  but  with  good  management  many  factory  patrons  find 
AT^v"*  l."^T  »"**•*»'*  The  milk  of  a  26  lb.  per  day  cow  for  five  weeks  is 
wOTth  about  $8  at  the  factory.    Deducting  the  labour  of  milking  and  haulins  this  is 

^±"^4*^  'J?«*,*^--  ^  '""  f«"«if  If/t  ««  weeks  old,  briS  in  average^se^nl^ 
from  fl4  to  118,  leaving  a  nice  margm  of  profit  for  the  veal. 

To  avoid  injury  to  the  cow  for  her  season's  milking  the  calf  may  be  fed  from  the 

^    i/l        "^etno** 'ome  of  the  cream  may  be  saved  by  substitution.    On  no  account 

Aould  the  veal  calf  be  deprived  of  whole  milk  fed  at  the  body  temperature  before  it 

la  tbree  weeks  old.    At  that  age  a  pint  of  separated  milk  may  be  substituted  for  a  like 
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"Perimenter  oondud-.w   *  P«  d^  .t  th.  end  of  the  fourth  week  rf  SeX"^^ 

*hould  .!«,  be  madteto  hmre  the  S^^f^j'T  '"!  '«»  *^  «=>«•  .^  iTeJirt 
othe^ise  the  return,  from  .l^f^Z  »  will  *^  "-'  ««»»"d.Thi^prii'! 
Some  cow  owner,  nuke  .  E^"fl«  '  "'"',  "^  «^ »«  '*  «"  »«t5.ck^/ 
tag,  theybuy,  M  they  are  able  toTlT-r/?^"'*  **'^'«  '°'  '«'I-  Inrtewl  of  S 
boura.  The«  they  put  on  the  «^  unt5%  .r/''^'  ^T"*'  '="'^«  frT^eir  nSS- 
«  continued  throughout  the  ,^     1       \^^^  '^•°  »<'^<J  «J^e  Pl«ce  to  othna     tR. 

^z^^'  -  *^-  ^-"--^  to  kick.  .Ser^':^'r;i  ".ss;£trre4;' 


Tb*  Fotnre  of  the  Ihdiatiy. 


mor.  or  !«.  toU  ta  conren^J  tSoSoSTS.^  t"!'""*    "i-  •U  to™  „d^ 
«•  a  rer,  occ„i<„ j  d„„^  thiT^™ JT  f '  ■""  "  •  ™1«  »  "  <»11«1  for  mol! 

:«..'^orZr-°!r'i.^V?-3-^  '^^'  ^^r  ;r;-s 


CATTX.E  FEEDXHO  IH  KAHTTOBA,  BASKATOBEWAIT 

AJTD  ALBERTA. 


By  O«org«  B.  Orng,  Winnipeg. 

Under  this  division  we  may  consider  chiefly  the  finishing  of  export  cattle.  True 
*  Tery  large  proportion  of  all  the  cattle  produced  in  thew  three  prairie  provinces  are 
not  export  cattle,  yet  the  standard  of  quality  demanded  is  the  export  niai^et. 

No  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  deal  with  the  feeding  of  ' baby  beef'  or  early 
maturing  fat  stock  show  or  Christmas  market  beeves,  local  markets  for  such  bemg, 
as  yet,  comparatively  limited,  although,  of  course,  capable  of  development  This  is, 
however,  a  trade  worthy  of  cultivation  and  in  the  production  of  high  quality  show 
stuff  there  is  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  development  of  the 
breeder's  and  feeder's  art.  .    .      v 

In  almost  every  district,  from  east  to  west,  and  north  to  south  in  these  prairie 
provinces,  nature  has,  with  such  lavish  hand,  provided  all  the  essentials  for  live  stock 
husbandry,  that  one  marvels  that  every  breeder  is  not  also  a  finisher  of  export  or  high 
quality  butchers'  stock.  Why  should  any  man  sell  his  calves  or  yearlings,  or  two- 
year-olds,  until  they  are  ready  for  the  block!  Freight  charges,  one  or  two  commis- 
sions, and  other  expenses  are  thus  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  such  a  steer,  and  this 
expense,  generally  comes  off  the  original  producer.  Local  conditions  do,  however, 
sometimes  make  it  imperative  that  cattle  pass  through  several  hands  before  they  are 
finally  ready  for  the  beef  market,  and  here,  with  double  force,  the  old  adage  weU 
bought  is  half  sold'  stands  true.  The  man  who  buys  cattle  to  feed  places  the  first 
insurance  on  his  success  by  the  discrimination  and  judgment  with  which  he  pur- 

In  discussing  cattle  feeding,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  quality  of  the 
Btooker.  A  first-class  exporter  cannot  be  made  out  of  a  low  grade  scrub  no  matter 
how  much  feed  is  put  into  him.  Quality  counts.  Market  toppers  are  only  made  out 
of  well  bred  stockers  into  whose  produotiwi  has  gone  abundant  feed  of  good  quality, 
under  Ailful  and  experienced  management  Beference  has  already  been  made 
briefly  to  the  breeding  of  the  beef  animal,  and  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  impoi- 
tance  of  using  none  but  bulls  of  the  right  type  and  of  as  good  breeding  as  possible. 
The  need  of  good  managwnent  and  careful  oversii^  of  the  young  calves  and  ywr- 
lings  has  also  been  cited,  and  it  now  seems  superfluous  to  dilate  further  on  the  kind 
<rf  beast  necessary  to  make  a  profitable  feeder.  Snfioe  it  to  say  he  Aould  be  well  bred 
and  well  developed  for  his  age,  of  the  low  set,  thick  fleshed,  blocky  type,  with  smooth 
back,  well  sprung  rib,  a  good  hmri  girth  and  plenty  of  middle.  A  hornless,  or  de- 
homed  steer  is  preferred  by  most  feeders,  being  more  docile,  larger  numbers  may 
be  fed  togetiier  with  leas  feeding  or  trough  accommodation.  Hornless  steers  are  also 
lesa  liable  to  injury  in  feed  yards  or  in  shipping.  The  better  condition  fte  «tocker 
U  in  whm  placed  in  the  feed  lot  the  shorter  should  bt  the  time  required  to  fciish  hun. 
and  generally  speaking,  the  shorter  the  feeding  period  the  greater  the  profit 

The  age  of  stockws  is  also  of  importance,  dependent,  however,  in  some  measure 
on  the  conditions  under  which  feeding  is  to  take  place,  and  to  some  t-xtwit  upon  the 
market  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  referring  to  the  various  methods  of  catUe  feeding  applicable  to  the  provincea 
of  Manitoba,  Saakatchewan  and  Alberta,  provincial  boundary  Imee  cannot  be  used  in 
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"T  m  tmaU  herd,  on  the  oi^t^Z'T"  ''■**^«  ««»  ™n  the  year  round  In  l«r« 

«d^.  other,  where .  .upp,.  Of  h.,  .t  rr:X7;x':;.t^^^^^^ 

£;£jF  at7.^^^^^^  «  Moo.  n.o.nt.in. 

.belter  during  the  winter..  i^tZVyTltrlT""''"'^  ''•^'**"  °'  "-t"-!  b"^ 
8^L2;.:^S'n^hr.1;  "ntMJ- -Y  ^'*-  -'  ^-^t^^a  .nd 
more  or  l^  highly  developed  ch.r.cterrJu,^"S  "nt^/"  ''""^•'^  «»"'•  »'  * 


1.  THE  aAHCHlHO  METHOD. 

'^J^^rV'l^^'  ^^'^^S''u':::'l£^  ?1  ^-  '-  -».  I^tle  or 
poMiWe  for  hi.  homestead  and  corrak  «.„«^ii  '•'"""«  •  location  as  favourable  as 

«  simply  the7o';?rS?^';^'X°ii''  "'•■*  "  ^""•^  «  ''"^rfe  wool.'  which 

STiS^STatS-ffl^Hp^^^^ 

'"cculence  of  the  n3y  m^  ^ TJir.**  '^^^  *»•«  ^'^^  «fter  cuttTn^'     -k' 

wale  a  fuH  gang  consist*  of  four  mowers  tf!^  tf^"  J°  P"*ting  up  hay  on  a  ]anr» 
qmring  twelve  men  to  operate  ^nTi^^f  V^:^°  "^"^P*  «»d  a  Wker^ 
U  about  on  the  atack.  T^mpSS^ou^l^^Stl*' V  "^^  '***  -cep^T:;;^ 
to  50  ton.  a  day.    Frequently  this  worilt  irtl"^:;^^^.^  Jf^-'*-"'^  f™"  « 


nMHund  in  lUck  after  wttlinff  for  thirty  day*.  BrooM  ffTMi  (Bnmm  iiMnnb) 
wettam  ry«  gnu  (Agrop^rum  tcnerum)  and  Timothy  ar*  alao  oiad  to  aoma  ■mall 
•stent  aa  hay  graaaaa  whare  irrigation  ia  practised. 


li 


Wimter  Ha  J  iMdiaf. 

Within  tha  last  few  yaara,  howerer,  owing  to  dianging  emiditioBa  on  the  range, 
due  in  part  to  the  great  influx  of  Mttkrt  preempting  the  watering  plaoea  and  dia- 
Mcting  the  range  landa  with  barb  wire  fences,  winter  feeding  haa  been  praetiaed  in 
■ome  seetions.  One  pUn  tried  with  fair  suooeae  ia  known  aa  '  Hay  Feeding.'  Hay 
or '  imirie  wool '  suph  aa  abore  deaeribed.  is  put  up  in  quantitiea.  Feedera  are  selected, 
usually  three  and  four  or  fire  year  old  steers.  The  corrals  are  located  near  water  and 
the  hay  drawn  in  daily  and  scattered  on  the  ground  direct  from  the  big  basket  racks 
into  which  it  is  loaded  from  the  stack,  one  man  only  being  neceaaary  to  the  team. 
Tubs  with  barrel  salt  and  sometimes  a  little  sulphur,  are  placed  where  the  cattle  can 
always  help  themselrea.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  head  will  consume  about  a  barrel 
of  salt  a  wedc.  Apart  from  this  no  other  attention  is  given  the  steers,  and  while 
cattle  thua  fed  do  not  generally  make  very  great  gains  in  a  feeding  period  of  180  days, 
a  good  four  year  old  will  gain  about  100  pounds,  there  are  always  some  lusty  feeders 
which  will  ship  well  out  of  such  loto,  for  good  butchers',  or  eren  exports,  while  many 
will  hold  their  own,  or  a  little  better,  and  ship  early,  say  in  July,  off  grass,  and  thus  meet 
a  good  markei  For  finishing  such  cattle  it  is  well  to  have  pasture  which  waa  not  eaten 
close  the  previous  seaaon,  as  they  then  eat  the  old  cured  grass  along  with  the  new, 
which  givea  them  a  full  stomach  and  does  not  scour.  Such  pastures  give  an  adrantage 
of  at  least  two  weeks  oyer  that  which  is  closely  cropped. 

It  is  estinuted  that  hay  costo  about  $3  per  ton  delirered  in  the  yards  to  the  cattle 
on  about  a  two  to  four  mile  haul,  and  it  requires  from  four  to  five  tons  to  winter  a 
four  year  old  steer. 

At  one  camp  near  Didsbury,  Alta.,  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  department, 
300  head  of  four-year-olds  were  kept  supplied  wita  hay,  which  was  stacked  from  two 
to  five  milea  distant  from  the  feed  grounds,  by  three  men,  each  with  a  team  and  large 
basket  rack,  capable  of  holding  from  2,S00  to  8,000  pounds  of  hay.  In  another  camp 
four  men  and  teams  supplied  SOO  head  of  four-year-olds,  but  the  haul  was  not  quite  so 
far.  In  these  campa  the  steers  had  absolutely  no  shelter,  neither  hills  nor  brush.  Open 
sheds  had  at  one  time  been  provided,  but  were  abandoned  as  it  was  found  that  in  cold 
spells  the  steers  would  bunch  into  these  sheds,  when  the  heat  generated  by  their  bodied 
would  cause  them  to  sweat  and  then  they  would  chill  on  going  into  the  open  to  feed. 
Winter  hay  feeding  means  giving  cattle  all  they  can  use;  bay,  water  and  salt,  each  in 
abundance. 

Hay  and  TJnthreihed  Grain. 

Some  profitable  feediiig  haa  been  done,  using  unthre^hed  sheavea  of  grain  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  ration.  Perhaps  in  thia  connection  tU'  vX-':erience  of  Mr.  John  Ross, 
a  rancher  living  northwest  of  Pincher  Creek,  Alta.,  ak  t'escribed  by  a  reprMentativo 
of  this  department,  may  be  cited.  Mr.  Ross  is  both  rMncher  and  farmer  breeds  all  his 
feeders,  and  they  are  good  ones,  prefers  feeding  four-year-olds  and  considers  they  do 
best  in  cold  weather.  He  aima  to  have  them  ready  for  market  1^  the  end  of  March 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  spring  work.  He  has  fed  from  80  to  100  head  the 
last  three  winters.  Sheaf  oats  constitute  the  chief  ration,  but  during  the  winter  of 
1908-9  sheaf  wheat  was  fed.  It  was  late  sown  fall  wheat  which  did  not  ripen  evenly 
and  would  have  made  low  grade  wheat.  He  fed  57  four-year-old  steers  and  16  spayed 
heifers  of  the  same  age;  started  feeding  at  CJhristmas.  The  ration  consisted  of  two 
sheaves  of  wheat  per  head  each  evening,  about  20  pounds  of  native  hay  ia  the  morning, 


Eris.:s:L'°  "^  ■•"•  •»"  -«*  -•  -"-y  ...".b...  Th. «« .,  ,^i„  ^ 

Ubour  at  $85  per  month.  Including  herd,  about  tl  Mr  l«.J 

P«  h.~i  for  .  foiling  piU^Jf  ,W  li  ""^  ''•^'  •' '  »•""«  •  »o*^  of  $14 

with  •  few  cull,  token  oul  I^uM  wlJTi  2i*^  'or  hdfm.  The  bulk  of  the  ,tee„. 
•nd  oren  fledMrf.  from  1  IwTL  fiJS*  '^f^  ^''^'  "^  ^  *»^'«"-  n^e*.  wnooth 
.«.:-Fdl  n,.,keJ^ii'L^l'^^"?i  T»»-  »>«dh.  claimed  for  thi.  .^t^n* 
pcition  to  dictate  both  m  tTpri^JTZ)^:  buyer,  only  want  '  top. '  and  are  in  . 
condition,  rerer^d;  Z\"Jth^T^Vt^  ^?  *>>•  •pring  price,  are  better  and 
r«nte  a,«i  i.  being  rSuS  «d  c?tl  K,  '♦♦i"  *°  "T'*^^**"  •'«'  P'i<»-  B-^de.. 
wquim  a,  much  «L.  to  SwA  iW  „  *^  by  .ettler.  and  100  head  of  matured  cattle 

"  weU  .i.  a.  "K^tJ^tintTra-ngirtiTumr  pl^^  -"- 

Siiffar  BMt  rolp. 

»  in  operation  th,  pnlpiTjaZStain  •  5!^  i    V!T"^'  *"*■    ""^  "»  '""i^ 
three  pound,  per  Z^    ^  f SSn!^,^  *'?  •  'iS^*  *~'°  "*''"»  *>'  '««»  two  to 
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Alfftlfa. 

thegJ^w^'^/'SaJjry^rLKtJ"*^"'^  ^r**""*  '«"»^«™  ^»>«t«. 
.Iready  Sde  it  C  r^rl^^bt  iSHn^irdirtfJlJ^*  '^"•*'^',r,/""°  «P«"»«nf 
large  ^-ale,  it  wiU  undoubtX  ^t^  «li,t  S  f  ,^«°  •^•"*  «  ir«>wn  on  a 
indurtry.  «ouDie«Ly  greatly  auist  m  developing  a  yery  large  feeding 

Onin  Feedini^. 

value.  Thi.  cheap  grain  tomthS  Sth^  f«>m '«  inland  point.,  reduce,  it.  market 
provement  in  beef  nri^'  b.f?  ^^'^^^^be  ourUilment  of  the  range,  and  the  im- 
Mu.try  ltV%Zr!(lnlT^"^."'^^  "T"^  ^'^^-    ^be  centre  of  S 

•n  many  other  .ecUon.  oft  tir^riTL'-^^  :!  ^Z%  Z^V^^i  ^ 
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head  of  cattle  were  gn-ain  fed  in  this  one  district.  There  are  many  who  feed  from  10 
to  20  head  of  their  own  raising  each  year,  using  only  such  feeds  as  are  produced  on 
their  own  farms,  and  others  who  feed  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Practically  all  the 
feeding  is  done  in  the  open,  in  yards  provided  with  natural  or  cheaply  improvised 
shelter.  Water  must  always  be  available.  Well  cured  native  hay  seems  to  make  better 
feed  than  timothy  unless  the  latter  is  cut  very  young.  Oat  sheaves  cut  green  and  oat 
straw  make  variety  and  valuable  additions  to  fodder  rations.  In  a  roomy  feed  lot 
hay  and  fodder  may  be  fed  scattered  on  the  frozen  ground  with  but  little  waste,  but  in 
soft  weather,  in  spring,  there  is  considerable  waste  unless  fed  in  racks. 


Fio.  3a— An  Octdook  Feed  Rack. 


Fig.  (38)  snows  a  good  form  of  hay  rack  seen  in  the  feed  lot  of  D.  Riley,  High 
River,  Alta.  It  is  built  on  the  corral  fence  and  made  of  1  inch  by  4  inch  battens,  high 
enough  so  that  the  cattle  cannot  bring  much  pressure  on  it.  The  space  of  about  6 
inches  is  left  open  at  the  bottom  between  the  slats  and  the  fence,  which  allows  the  oil 
bottom  grass  and  rubbish  to  fall. 

For  outdoor  feeding  oat  chop  alone  is  not  strong  enougL  Cattle  thrive  better 
when  fed  50  per  cent  barley  chop  and  60  per  cent  oat  chop,  the  percentage  of  oats  to 
be  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  period  and  the  barley  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  90  days.  The  method  of  supplying  the  grain  ration  varies  greatly; 
most  feeders  believe  in  a  limited  ration,  fed  once  or  twice  a  day,  beginning  with  from 
two  to  four  pounds  and  increasing  as  the  period  progresses  to  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  per  head  per  day.  A  few,  including  some  of  the  most  successful,  use  the  self- 
feeder  or  what  is  called  the  '  full  feed '  method,  that  is,  a  limited  ration  is  supplied 
for  a  short  period,  say  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  the  troughs  or  feeding  tables, 
or  self-feeders  are  filled  and  kept  supplied  all  the  time,' and  the  steers  allowed  to  help 
themselves.  Some  of  the  best  cattle  seen  in  the  west  in  the  spring  of  1909  were  finished 
on  this  full  feed  plan.  Little  or  no  trouble  seems  to  be  experienced  from  over-feedinp. 
Perhaps  heifers  or  young  steers  are  a  little  more  liable  to  sicken  themselves  than 
four-year-old  steers. 

A  feeding  table  is  made  about  3  ft.  6  inches  wide,  with  a  2  by  4  inch  or  2  by  (> 
inch  scantling  round  the  edge  to  keep  the  meal  from  falling  or  blowing  off. 
It  should  be  elevated  2i  or  3  feet  off  the  ground  and  placed  so  that  the  cattle  can  feed 
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^-.o.  '.0.-F«n,Ko  Thouoh  .v.™  Hoppkk.    (Side  v.W.) 

Contract  Feedine. 

Handled  by  the  big  dealers  are  freniipV,/i^  ine  tall.     The  culls  from  the  laree  drovM 

'management,  but  sou^etirnerth^JeZl^       /'^  °"  ^"^  «'  ^'"'  under  Their  ^wn 

and  finis  ing.    Contracts  are  soJe^S  o^ro^e  oTot/r  T^lt  r^^V  ^^P 

1.  To  run  mature  cattle  throui.},  fJ,o  ^-  *  ?  ®  following  plans:— 

^^^  2.  To  run  mature  cattfe  tZl  th/    f  °°  ^°^  °'  '*'""•  ««  P«'  h««d. 

$12  per  head.  "''°"^*'  *^«  '^»°t«r.  giving  all  the  tay  they  will  eat. 

\---^-^^'r^Zt^^^^^^  fall  weight,  and  an  additional 

»12  for  feeding  and  $8  for  the  incr^a«  ;f^  •  T./  ^"iP*^  **"«  ^"^^e*-  ^onW  get 
-h-h  IS  the  stipulated  time  un^ers^uTh  LTrSs.  "  *'"  '"'  '^  ^^'^^'^  «1-^* 
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4.  Another  plan  which  insures  liberal  feedinpr  and  careful  selection  of  well 
bred  steers,  is  a  contract  allowing  from  10  cents  to  14  cents  per  pound  of  in- 
creased weight,  the  price  depending  on  the  distance  from  market,  which  of 
course,  affects  the  value  of  the  grain  fed.  A  well  bred  steer  of  the  right  type 
should  m  5  to  5i  months  increase  from  250  to  300  pounds,  so  that  at  even  10 
cents,  a  fair  profit  is  assured.  Prices  for  feed  in  these  districts  may  be  quoted 
as:    Prairie  hay,  $.3  per  ton;  oats,  from  24  cents  to  26  cents;  barley.  35  cents. 


Orain  Feeding  in  the  Open. 

Out  of  door  feeding  does  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  expensive  build- 
Z  A  '* 't*i  "^^  \  ."""l  *°  "  "'""n"'°.  one  man  being  able  to  feed  from  80  to  100 
Head.  Cattle  80  fed  thrive  well,  consume  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  feed  to  make 
equal  gams  but  their  digestion  is  better;  they  are  inr.re  contented  (wild  rana.  four- 
year-olds  when  got  on  to  'full  feed'  will  lie  around  yards  without  getting  up  on 
W.T-T        «"f '^^"tf )  «"<!  \eing  better  muscled  than  stall  fed  bullocks,  ship  with 

cattle  dob'.^."?  "^^  ^\r''  ^'.  "^r'^ii  ^°^^^-^''  •"  ""^^''^^  ^"^^^^  tl^at  mature 
cattle  do  best;  four-year-olds  stand  the  cold  better  and  make  more  profitable  gains 

than  younger  cattle     The  feed  lots  should  be  roomy  and  the  cnttle  always  well  bJded- 

a  constant  supply  of  good  water  easily  attainable  is  an  essential.    A  liferll  supply  of 

good  hay  or  foddeT    a  variety  preferable,  and  a  generous  grain  ration  is  of  greater 

importance  than  shelter.    A  supply  of  salt  should  be  within  reach  at  all  times 

Mr  T'w''Bannirr"t'^.">,''p"  v  it  '^^"^  ""T"^  ^^""^  *'^«  ^«1"«^'«  experience  of 
^ar,     tL;  .Tl    l!  '  "''.  ^""'^  ^"""^'  """  ^"l^^'^.  during  the  past  four 

each^vea?  Th!  '  "'i'  11^  'V  T""  ^"^  ^'^'^  0P«n  «hed  about  December  10 

kent  leuJ^7,i  ^ere  good  cattle  of  uniform  type,  carefully  selected.  The  yards  were 
ZfLr  Yi  .^'^  *^^.  '""^  ^""  °^  ^'^y-  °"*^^«  ^^^y-  »''«'ne  ertis^  "'^d  oat  sheaves 
«hl^?„?''^  '  ?"'  ^'r"?  y""^^^-  ^^^^^  ^^"'«  ^«^«  ^««n  «  y"ds  a  week  one 
next  ten  X«  Tib  ""f     "/  I'  '^'''"  '^  '^'  ""'^^^^  °^  '^'  ^'^  ^°'  *«"  d«y«.  ^^en  the 

two  Zu     r,  ^^'    ?,,    P°"°*^'  *^^''  *  ^^^'  ^"'^  «"t,sequently  increased  about  every 

chop.  Water  and  salt  m  which  a  little  sujphur  is  mixea  is  available  at  all  times.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  each  of  the  four  year's  testa  — 

1905—14  steers:  Average. 

Fall  weight j  ggi^ 

Finished  weight 2012 

Average  gain  per  head  in  90  days '355 

Consumed  800  lbs.  of  meal  in  test. 

1900—11  steers: 

Fall  weight j  ^^5 

Finished  weight "        2010 

Average  gain  per  head  in  90  days , .  . .         '335 

Consumed  800  lbs.  of  meal  in  test. 

1907—12  steers: 

Fall  we-ght j  ^qq 

Finished  weight '         ^'^^q 

Average  gain  per  head,  100  days [[         '330 

Consumed  800  lbs.  of  meal  in  test. 

1909—12  Galloway  grades  (Galloway  bull— Shorthorn  cows) : 

Fall  weight j  290 

Finished  weight ..   ..        1640 

Average  gain  per  head,  130  days '350 

Consumed  1,050  lbs.  of  meal  in  test. 


;     a 
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Fig.  45.     Champion  Galloway  Grades  at  the 


Alberta  Provincial  Fat  .St<xk  Show,  1009. 
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Cott  of  feed  and  labour.— 

6  bu,h.  (estimated)  oats  in  .sheaf       »1«  50 

^*  tons  hny  at  $4  per  ton  (native  hav  'tii.'n"   "  1 ^  '^'^ 

Labour,  $1  per  head ^'  *^'  ^'■""•«'  >5). .   . .  lo  00 

1  00 

boys,  under  the  direotion  of  the  Su~"h,     .  en.     x^^'  *"'"''  "  «"  ''«"«  ^y  Indii 
on  for  the  past  11  years.    Cattle  haTa  ^a,'  'En  t^"'"    '^'''"^  ^"^  ^"  -"'"^ 
until  this  year.  1908-9.  when  they  have  done  ,  u  1  "''  '"  •^""'^^rtable  log  stables 

this  method  will  be  adopted  altogether  in  f't.rot  .t""  '"  '^'  "P^"  -"»'«  't 
mastly  four-year-olds,  were  fed.     They  were  weLh  -?  .'''^*'"'7  "^  l»08-9.  300  head. 

under  a  contract  of  13  cents  per  pound  for  the TnT        1"  'K  ^""  ""''  ^^  <'»  May  1 
hay  at  |3  per  ton  in  stack,  v^th  a  Httlp       f  '""^«!«J  ^^'Kht.    They  were  fed  native 
was  fed  on  the  ground  thr";  Times  adav     tT''  ^^J^^^mher  and  Janu  ^.    HaV 
^ound  fine,  was  fed  once  a  da™?^  fong Ion  tronX   ''w   ''"'^^  ""'^  ^^^^^irds  oaJs 
ZV,  f  ""'"^  '""^-^  «"''  -•'^  «'Cs  Ere  them ■    Th   ",  7^  "'"'^^  "^"""t-'*^  - 

Hay  all  they  could  eat.  150  days.  3  tr.ns  at  «3 
Mea,fromFeb.l5.from5tol0  1bs..Tr;d:S.3011bs.::  :;    J^^ 

Cost  of  feed. .  

^^^  An  average  gain  of  .00  lbs.  ai  13  '.;«;  w^uld  yieid  a  p;;fi;  ^  ,^'Z  cost  of 

out  {oT:l7r:^^:ii:V:^^^^^^^  fed  ^  i„  old  ,og  stab.,  let 

Meal  was  fed  three  times  a  da/as  follows--  ^""^  ""'^  "^^  "«•  •"«"'  P^'  h^ad. 

January.  30  days  at  5  lbs.  per  head. ...  , ,  ,  „ 

Feby.        28        «      7    «<        «         150  lbs. 

March       15        "     10    «        « 196     " 

16        «     18    «        «     150    " 

;     270    « 

CaJXT^VtTcJ^^^^^^^  fee  J^g  4T"  '^''''*^  '"  ^""^  '-'^'^-  "*  the 
Vr  P      ^«»owing  figures  were  furnished  by  Mr    W    V    T?„,a    t  l     .- 

Mr.  Ross  keeps  about  140  head,  raising  20  cafves  a'  year  FT^T'  k"'""^-^  <Ji8trict.- 
for  14  years;  abandoned  inside  feedin.,    finJf„     K  .  ^"^  ^^"^  *'nter  feeding 

labour  involved.  The  winter  of  1908  hfffn.nl '*/"P'''^*"*''«  °"  ««««""*  of  tho 
fall  three  and  fo«r-year-old  t^  '  He^Ls  hifl  a^d  h"  If  "v,' ,"'"''  ^^  ^"'^^^  -  ^h^ 
.neal  December  15  and  expected  to  f e  d  tl  ^35  Zt  mJr""  J'  ^V"^*^  ^^'"'^ 
•-onsume  three  tons  of  hay  and  650  nonnd,  J       1     e-        ^*™ated  each  steer  would 

at  13.50  per  ton  delivered'in  feS'raT'y/aU:  t  ^"""ntr^  "'  '"^  T^  ^"'^'"'-'^ 
from  market  expense  of  crushing  equals  c^t  of  ha„S.  ?  ^^\  "'"*•  ^^'"^  ^0  miles 
-ould  cover  cost  of  salt,  opening  water  i  etc  t^-  ""^  '  '"^  ''"*"  "^^  ^'""^ 
.jer  head  for  hay.  meal,  salt  and  labour  S;  paid  S3T  iT  a  *"'"J  '^  "^''"*  ^'^ 
shrinkage  for  the  steers  purchased  in  the  faH  and  snW  *  ^  head  with  a  5  per  cent 
following  basis:—         "  """**  ""''^  ^o' early  May  delivery  on  the 

Steers  over  1,400  lbs.. . 

;;      between  1.300  and'  1406 'lbs'.. ". ' .'. 4  ^  P^'  7*' 

under  1,300  lbs...  4  75  .«     « 

32—5  4  50    "     " 
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ilr.  Ross  expected  to  mnke  $16  per  head  out  of  tlio  lot  over  and  above  the  co*t 
of  feecJ  nml  labour. 

A  very  iiitcrtstinir  article  a  .itributfd  ly  Mr.  W.  F.  Puffer,  M.L.A.,  Lacombe. 
who  haa  had  lurgo  experience,  fully  describes  w*^iit  he  considers  tho  best  method  of 
feeding. 

Inteniive  Fattening. 
Ha  W.  F.  Puffer,  M.LA..  Laromhe. 

In  tho  di.strict  around  Lncombo  and  Ked  Deer,  and  in  fact  in  that  part  of  the 
province  generally  spoken  of  ns  Central  Alberts,  tho  winter  feeding  of  cattle  is 
Lucoining  quite  general. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  grass  throughout  this  district  but  the  farmer  and  home- 
steader is  alri'aiiy  occupying  con~iderablo  areas.  The  countr>'  is  suniewhat  rolling 
with  abunilant  water,  and  dotted  with  fre(iueiit  groves  of  poplar  and  some  spruce, 
affording  excellent  opportunity  for  winter  feeding  in  the  open  without  the  expense 
of  stabling. 

The  method  of  feo<ling  A\hich  is  now  Icing  generally  followed  and  which,  after 
nil  e.\p''rienco  of  twenty  years  of  cattle  feeding,  mo-it  of  tho  time  in  Alberta,  I  have 
liiyaelf  found  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results,  I  will  describe  briefly.  First,  let 
me  say  that  I  strongly  favour  feeding  in  the  open,  and  that  I  am  convinced  that  many 
of  those  who  attempt  feeding  cattle  do  not  feed  grain  with  sufficient  liberality  to 
obtain  the  best  restdts.  This,  I  believe,  is  one  rtfason  why  Canaliau  rattle  are 
generally  quoted  on  the  Liverpool  market  1  cent  per  pound  lower  than  T'nited  States' 
^attle.  In  the  United  States'  feeding  districts,  eattlo  are  put  on  n  full  feed  of  corn 
almost  from  the  start,  which  is  kr  •  before  them  constantly  for  six  or  eight  month.s. 
One  hundred  bushels  of  corn  is  reckoned  as  the  reijuirement  of  an  ordinary  steer 
during  the  feeding  period.  This  method  gives  rapid  gains,  producing  1  etter  cattle, 
which  make  better  prices  than  where  limited  grain  rations  are  fed.  Tho  dispo.sition 
of  a  thoroughly  fattened  steer  is  changed;  he  becomes  docile  and  contented,  ships 
better  and  thus  brl:.^  a  better  price  at  the  end  of  his  life's  journey.  We  have  just  as 
good  cattle  here  as  in  the  United  States.  Chopped  barley,  wheat  and  oats  are  fully 
efiual  to  corn  as  a  fattening  ration,  but  we  must  give  the  cattle  all  thoj*  will  eat  of  it, 
and  when  we  learn  to  do  this.  I  contend  that  our  cattle  will  not  sell  at  a  lower  price 
on  the  British  market  than  United  States'  cattle. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  some  good  work  is  being  done  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Brandon  in  outdoor  cattle  feeding,  and  I  have  read 
with  interest  reports  of  other  Manitoba  farmers  who  are  experimenting  along  similar 
lines.  I  cannot  help  but  think,  however,  that  all  these  experiments  would  show  better 
results  if  they  would  adopt  the  method  I  here  describe.  At  the  time  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  cattle  were  sold  at  Brandon,  last  spring,  for  4i  cents,  which,  I  fancy, 
was  about  their  value,  a  good  many  cattle  were  being  sold  for  4J  cents,  but  our  best 
feeders  were  getting  44  to  5  cents  for  cattle  for  export,  and  they  had  to  contend  witii 
the  long  rail  journey,  extra  freight  and  shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  which  would 
make  cattle  to  cost  to  the  dealer  in  Montreal  from  6  to  CJ  cents  per  pound.  (For  details 
of  this  experiment  see  Experimental  Farms'  report,  also  Dr.  Rutherford's  special  report 
on  the  cattle  trade  of  western  Canada,  page  12). 

Now,  as  to  the  method:  Where  there  is  no  natural  shelter,  a  corral  with  a  tight 
board  fence  about  7  feet  high,  with  a  rough  straw  covered  shed  for  stormy  weather 
is  necessary,  and  even  where  there  is  good  natural  shelter,  cattle  will  do  better  with  a 
roughly  improvised  shed  in  which  to  lie  down  during  stormy  weather.  The  rest  of 
the  equipment  consists  of  racks  for  holding  hay  or  rough  feed,  which  should  always 
be  kept  filled,  and  the  cattle  allowed  access  to  them  at  all  times.  The  grain  feeding: 
bunks  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  corral,  or  in  the  open,  where  the  cattlo 
can  get  all  round  them.  They  should  be  about  2i  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  with  S-incli 
sides  to  keep  in  the  chop,  and  if  made  about  16  feet  long  "will  be  found  convenient. 
With  cattle  not  dehorned,  and  until  they  are  on  full  feed,  about  one  of  these  bunks 
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tn  every  8  head  is  iiece^snrv  aU.,,  ,u 

wupliatirally  with  rattln  that  arr  be  L  L  i„  *■'""'''•  ""''  *'"»  "PP''""'  i«"^t  n, 

'eop;  all  frozen  i.unps  of  manure  8 Lm.H  i  „ '     '  ,''V'«'''>'"Pr.  »T"o,l  clo„„  gtraw  „  foot 
have  ',HoIi.|  c.on.fort.'    Kern  "     e"  t  ,      ""'"^^'^''  ''^'•"^v.'.l  8  ■  that  the  cattle  mav 

I  find,  like  ^fr.  (Jrnv^rm    r.f  v      i  i 

"■ore  easil,.  di.e.to.l.    «;";.,      ^^rlt'.^f?  ''?,^''^  ^"""^^'^  '^--   i-^  I'O.t.  l.ein. 

■".e.  onts  and  .heat,  hut  i  h.  v..       7,,    ^r     e"n  ,  "."  ''Y  '^  "■^""">-  '-'    «""  o' 

J'l^e  to  put  i„   three-year-old  ^t.-ersTL  I,  .        '  ^"""  ^''•''''"»''  ''"'^v  alone      I 

'"out  the  1st  of  December  t^ nouZ  Tf    I       ''  "'""'S^-'^^  P'"""l^-      I   be«i„   feeii,,^ 

;.e  steer  and  the  ,uali/y  of  rouS.  fed  nd  a"  o  I '  ''"''  '^P^'"""'^'  ""  ^''«  «'-  "^ 
Steers  of  ^ood  l>reedins  will  pain  in  weight  1  fiv?  ^"'"'r,*'''*/"*-  "»  the  weather, 
-^ray  1  tron.  350  to  500  pounds.     Such  steer     w  II  .     I"""*^"   ^'""^   ^"•''-'™»>"   1    to 

=rLr  irSirii  -.r ;: ;~  -  ^";^=  «nr:^:^t - 

-^^:;9fe  Z:^a^:ttr^~- -^n  fed^n^^  I  contend  that 

;v"^t,np  a  certain  a„.ount  of  the  feed  co.umodrr  '"^  u^^*^*'"^  ^^'^^  others    tE 
1.0  wddest  eattle  soon  become  W  and     rdotna'Lr  ;*;"',  'V  T  ^""  ^^'^   -"" 
"Tnot^TmlolST^^^^^  ""'  °^  ^^^  '--  -"•  - 

should  at  all  times  he  availl  J     If  water  ^?     r^i.''  "  '"°''  ^^^'^"t'"'  that  water 
necessity  to  keep  the  water  in  th^  t"Ss  foT  W  "^  "  T^'  «  ^-^  J'-terTn 
"a  short  t.me  if  twenty  head  or  over  Tre  hein^fed     Af;.  """^  ''  '"'^  P^^  ^°'  ^'^elf 
I'ike  or  a  stream  then  ample  water  holeTshoSJ  £  n      •  ?!  '""'"'  ''"  ^"PP''««'  ^^om  a 
f^.ven  that  these  are  made  convenient  for  dr^nk  n^V       '^'^,:  ""''  ""«"*'»"  «ho„l,l  be 
comfortably.    This  can  be  done  by  miTn^Tron^        "  '''  *^"*  ^^^  «"''"«1«  ^■''n  stan.I 
"ver  twelve  inches  wide,  and  as  lonTa    neci    "^  ""TT  °P«"'"»  '"  *»'«  ice,  .-ay  no 
round  the  ed^es  of  the  water  hole  fo  keTn  .?•'''';    ^J'"'°  ^'^''^^  should  ».;  Jeft"n 
f-dd  be  chopped  away  at  the  baek°so"h'a    t'heir T    w"  ^''^'''"^  '"'  -'J  t^e  i'^^ 
level  w.ta  their  front  feet.     The  ledi  rn„n  .  ♦?         ""^  ^^^*  "«  <J°«n  "Iniost  on  a 
-.ter  from  becoming  eontamina  ed  on  wa  m  da^s  "T  V'^"'"  "'^°  Prevent  "h^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  lumpy  or  hard  "^  "'^  '"'*'  ^  ^^^  ^-^st,  and  it 
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an  average  profit 
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NinptiH-n  head  nf  two  nr  three-yenr-old  ^twM  wpre  wlectiHl,  but  mif  iliwl  rarly  in 
the  f.wt.  -to  only  .•iirhtt-ori  hoii.l  will  Ik-  <oii^i.|..ro.|.  They  worn  n  mix.il  lot  of  Short- 
horn, lleri'fonl  iiikI  (JHlloway  »rrn<l«"«.  They  wore  wei^rhitl  in  nt  an  nveraue  weight  of 
LMO  pouniN  and  iiwt  .JJ  <ent«  jx-r  |M)iind.  pluM  the  expenpio  <.f  buying  and  i.hippin»r 
to  the  farm.  Part  of  the  biin.h  won  sfHrt..!  on  fe«.d  alM.ut  IWenilier  H  and  the  rent 
•iH.iit  I)f  ember  S.'J.  They  were  fed  for  1<»'.»  .lays  ami  -oM  on  Mareh  30  at  ^  cents 
per  pound,  whieh  is  a  hijrh  priee  for  steers  in  AllK«rt«.  Thev  wei^he.!  out  on  Marel, 
30  at  1,;)H  ,K)unds  eaeh.  thus  makiuK  an  averajfe  Rain  of  IMH  |H.und«  each  in  1(M» 
days,  this  Mug  a  frain  of  1-7  poundit  eaeh  |H'r  day  for  the  ix'ricMl. 

The  ration  eonniste.l  of  up.land  prairie  hay.  timothy,  and  frozen  wheat  with 
perhapH  6  |*r  cent  of  oats  and  barley  HereeninRs.  The  Rrain  ration  for  the  most  part 
w««  straiirht  frozen  wheat  ground.  A  RiKid  deal  of  it  was  held  over  from  the  11K)7 
crop  and  some  wa*  so  ba.lly  frozen  that  oidy  37  cents  per  bushel  was  offerwl  for  it 
in  the  fall.  Some  sereeninffs,  probably  around  Hve  per  cent,  were  also  fed  with  this 
frozen  wheat  so  that  the  entire  Kr«iri  ration  was  practically  unmarketable  ^rain  The 
f-teers  were  started  on  3  jmunds  of  this  ffroun.l  ^rain  per  day  |)er  head  and  by  February 
25  they  were  receivinsr  a  full  fee,l  of  around  1«}  pound,  each  iier  dav.  They  were 
Riven  just  what  Rrain  they  woul.l  eat  and  clean  up  nicely.  (Jrain  wo'uhl  have  been 
kept  before  them  all  the  time  but  they  could  not  stand  it.  The  upland  prairie  hav 
was  subst.tutwl  for  timothy  late  in  the  feedinR  iH-ric^l  because  of  a  shortaRC  of  the 
timothy  hny.  Little  hay  was  consumed,  probably  not  more  than  a  ton  per  head  duriiiR 
the  entire  fee.liuR  |H.riod.  DurinR  the  whole  time  the  steers  had  access  to  water  and 
Mt  nt  all  times  and  the  racks  were  kept  supplied  with  hay.  A  tank  heater  was  used 
no.  to  warm  the  water  but  just  to  keep  it  clear  of  ico. 

The  steers  were  fed  in  an  incl.wure  about  70  feet  wide  by  80  feet  lonR.  with  sheds 
for  them  to  run  to  if  they  liked.    But  they  preferred  to  be  outdoors  and  were  scarcely 
inaide  all  winter.     They  fed  well  all  winter  and  at  the  end  of  the  109  davs  were    i 
well  finished  lot.     When  slauRhtered  they  dressed  out  61  per  cent  warm  and  59  ix>r 
cent  eol.l.  a  very  roo<1  percentaRC  indeed;  55  to  57  per  cent  beiuR  consideretl  a  Rood 
dressiUR  i)ercentaRe.    In  estimatinR  the  profits  the  timothy  was  valuwl  at  $7  per  ton 
this  beiuR  the  average  prevailing  price  in  the  Laeombe  district.    The  upland  prairie 
hay  was  put  at  $6  per  ton.  just  about  twice  what  the  average  feeder  would  want  to 
pay  font.    Then  the  grain  was  put  at  40  cents  per  «0  pounds,  or  3  cents  per  pound 
being  the  market  price  in  the  fall,  plus  the  cost  of  grinding.    The  labour  require.!  an.j" 
the  interest  on  investmentr  were  set  off  against  the  value  of  the  manure  secured 
The  cost  for  shelter  was  nothing  and  Mr.  Hutton  does  not  think  any  winter  shelter  is 
necessary  for  fattening  cattle  in  that  district. 

♦u-    '^^u  f'f """/nt  ^"8  I'een  valuable  for  several  rea.ons.     It  has  shown,  for  one 
thing,  that  steer  feeling  may  be  carried  on  profitably.    Also  it  has  demonstrated  thnt 
poor  gram  can  find  a  profitable  market  on  foot.     On  fie  basis  figured  abo-e    th 
steers  returned  $1.28  per  bushel  for  all  the  grain  consumed.     Two-thirds  of  a  'ce  r 

It  was  s  ightly  above  what  the  market  had  offered  for  it.  Figuring  results  on  the  basi. 
of  nineteen  head,  the  number  started  with,  and  deducting  cost  of  steer  that  died 
the  net  food  consumed  while  on  feed  for  the  steer  that  died,  the  net  profits  per  heal 

The  following  table  gives  the  results : — 

Number  of  steers  in  lot -jo 

Gross  weight  weighed  in *  ' '  gQ  3.37  lbs 

Average  weight  per  head,  weighed  in j'j3o    «  " 

Number  of  days  fed * '  ' "  ' '  \  "  '^qq 

Gross  weight,  weighed  out  March  30 . . '."  23  720  lbs 

Average  weight,  weighed  out  March  30 ..    ..  1,218    "' 

Total  gain  in  109  days "  3'3gg    „ 


AvcaKP  irnin  per  hpa«l.  , 

AvernK."  .laily  irain  per  hciui ^^'^    " 

AvTUK.-  c»Mt  ,H.r  i.H)  p„„„,u  ^^i,; ;; ; J ■ ;:  " 

0()  (K) 

COHT. 

i«.il.l  poun,l,  prairie  hay  M  |H  .ht  t.„.. ...       ''"'•■••      *'i^  '» 
»,123  pounds  timothy  hay  at  $7  ,H.r  ton  ',    "'' 

M.H,o  p.,„„,,,  f     ^.,,^^^     ^^  .■tH.'.^r'ibV. ,;i ";! 

US  pfiumls  salt..  ^''''  '■' 

The  c.t  of  222  ho;.r;'hib«t;r  ^.'..i"  ■i„;;riVt  ;$isw; .;,;     ^  •' 

money  .nvoHte.!  i„  cattle  is  n„t  %..«.!.  but  it  i    1  '^ 

:!rtrrii;^,:"'"''''^"-'--'-''-»''^'"-pS- 

Total  co«t, ,  . .  

•• |f»0.-)  07 

RECKIPTK. 

4. 75 

Total  receipts 

Total  cost.                        $1,300  45 

995  07 

Total  profit 

Average  profit  per  head. .  . .  '.".  '.'.  '.'. ^^^^  ^^ 

Le88  51  pounds  hide  at  5  cts  149  69 

2  55 

$47  14 

Profit  of  $305.38.  less  $47  14  

Average  profit  per  head  covering  'thh  ia-s'.  ■.■.:::::: .'      ^'u  35 

n.  SEMI-EANCHINO  METHODS. 

as  ndicated  under  the  8eco;d  hfuSrS  ent  t  ed  for  c  ^'  ^'"*  "'^^^^  '''^^"^'«' 
districts.  In  most  of  these  sections  nat^vl  h?  •  i  ^''y/,<'»^«"'«n«>.  semi-ranching 
and  stock  can  be  cheaply  wintJ^ in"C  roof^'sf  ds'' As 'a"'  ^'^^'^"''1  """'  "" 
feeding  is  done;  cattle  are  shipped  off  grass  in  f«nf.;».  '"'''  "°*  "'"'^^  ^'"^er 

or.  if  not  fit  fr^r  the  Istttrr    Jr        ""^f**  "»  f«"  to  the  export  or  butcher's  market 
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fed  th«.  .re  gen.r.ll,  h.,„Bed  :o««  l„  cheap  >hds.  „  ,ho.„  Lf  J.  M  .„d  47 


Fio.  46.    Shid  roH  Fskding  Cattle  Loisr. 


Kio.  47.    Straw  Covehkd  Kkkdixg  Shed. 
expensive  ,.™e.„"e'  ^^  oU  i^llrritr '  '™"°-  ""  """  "  »  °"" 
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Fio.  48.  Groikd  Plan  ok  Babn  Owned  bt  W   H    Brtce 
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rebuUding  he  would  arrange  hTfnterbro^thrnr".  y^""'  ^'-  "'^-ee  says  if 
space  would  hold  a  greater  quantitr„f7Jl  ?  u  ''"'"'"  '"  ^''^-  -*'^-  The  centre 
vide  more  accommcS^tion  ^  stock  thl^th' ""'^  '5«  T"  ''-^''"  '^"^^^  ««"W  P'o- 
buildine  could  be  much  better  iS  "'"'  ^"^°"*  'P"*^"'  ''"^'^^^  which  the 


iri 


Feeo     Shed 
5rAAw    •.    //>^v 


:^ 


^ 


•f 


i-'io.  49.  luPRovE,.  Plaj,  ok  Bahn  Ownk,,  bv  W.  Jr.  BnvcE. 

Feeding^. 

.ear-ddl^arfStft^t^^^^^^^^  l-^''^*  '^^  »'-«'-  ^-n  said.    Three- 

flesh.  Nearly  all  feeders  W  dehomiri  Tt"'?  '"  ^^^'^  °^  ^'"""^  '■"*^^'  ^^'"' 
flesh  onthestockers  and  begSfn^Tn  !«  f,irj^"^V"r*"°i  *«  '^^^P  *''«  ^^^ 
ber  1  to  10.    If  young  thin  o!nl.  !,i      I  fa"  before  they  loose  flesh,  from  Novem- 

the  long  period  to'^C  or  ^rha^  Ju„e'^  '^  ^  '  I  .*""".  *"  ^'  '^^"'^'^  '^^^^"^ 
market.    Those  who  b^  nTeZl  Lu;t  J".     Kr''°°l^"''^  '""'  '^""^^  ^'^^  ^'''h^t 

a -t  ^-^-  --  -- -  -  rintpt-  foul^-Tre-rr^JSSt 

nsi'SfSirc  sii^rcF  i"--^^^^  Setarhie-;! 

more  largely  introduced.^  oS  t^  the  sea  lul     ^T^'^^"^-^'  year  by  year 
roots  nor  corn  fodder  are  cultitafed  b4o„d  v^^^^^^  "*  '"^""^  °-th«' 

herds.     Oat  and  barley  chon  or  whpn7«««J  •  Patches  for  use  in  pure  bred 

cribeA  ^      ^  °'  "^^^"^  screenings  are  used  about  as  previously  des- 


Bape  for  Early  Finishing. 


interesting  article.     The  Seapness  of  Z,     . •"  ^°f  «"["•  S«sk..  in  the  following 
feature  and  providing  good  pn?trthee'S^  '^  *»>«  -t--ting 

TLe  skill,  however,  of  the  dealer  in  bS  aid  «^?Hn     •    v  '*^''."*'"  "^  ^^"'^  ''■'^^^'^- 
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my  cattle,  mostly  threes,  with  a  few  four-year-olds,  in  July.  If  thev  are  on  .rood 
pasture,  buy  for  fall  delivery  and  secure  best  grazing  po^ible  for  L  LlaL^ 
keep  shipping  out  during  the  summer  everything  that  S  rZdy.  For  thoLe  that  do"  not 
finish  a  quantity  of  rape  is  sown  in  drills  on  the  summer  fallow  It  is  sown  at  To 
Zi  T%7  ^""'u^  *^"^^'  """^  "'''^'  "«  P"*  '"  «»»>«»*  l«t  of  October  W  ^„„ 
Ser  hr„.  ?l  !  •  ^  '"■''^'^-  J  ^*'"  «"'y  *°  '^  ™««1  at  °i«ht.  aboutTgTn 
1  alll^t  '  Tr'l^  *'  :^^"  "P«  ^*«  *«*«"  •^°^"  *o  *^«  f««ds  daily.     I  ship 

r  r:!i:v':s  ^r  ^iv^inr  °'  ''''^^"'^'-  "'"^^ '''' "-  "^"^  ^^^'^  - "''-  ^^-^^ 

T  I,  ^  *if ?  wintered  from  two  to  three  hundred  head  during  the  past  few  winter. 
I  have  fed  a  few  tied  up  others  loose  in  large  boxes  in  the  stable  and  a  large  nurJw 
loose  m  open  sheds,  and  last  winter.  100  in  bam  yard.    I  have  grown  my  own  shdt^r 
and  my  yards  are  well  protected.    Where  there  is  shelter  the  big^r  cr/beted  satis 
factorily  m  a  most  any  way  so  long  as  he  gets  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.    I  f^lround 

""iir  Vrr  ■"^'"^^  *^'  *"^  °*  ^^^  ^^^^^'"^  P«"«<J-  I  ^^y  la'g*  quantises, 
as  well  as  what  I  raise,  and  used  fully  12,000  bushels  last  year.    Outside  cattle  get  no 

sTrL^^rhavr  f '"•  ',f  o!!:.^  "•"  "^^  "^  •"""  «*™-'  •'"^l  «»»-W  have  S I 
frn^^K  •  *'"^%\J^P  ^«"'  200  feet,  piped  to  the  b«rn  and  water  in  stables,  and  a 
trough  in  one  of  the  passage  way  doors,  so  that  outside  cattle  can  drink  from  it.  J 
have  also  a  shallow  well,  tank  and  heater,  and  find  it  works  all  right. 

for  »n  !♦  f  J"'"*'*'f  *°''  ^^^  "T"«^  *""°*''  ^  ''«"«^«'  "  t»  furni*  good  pasture 
for  all  stock  he  wishes  to  turn  off.    It  is  surprising  how  few  do  this.     I  have  some 

well  to  sell  early  if  prrces  are  suitable,  if  not,  feed  them  for  May.    A  great  many  make 

tTTt.  T'^t  "i  """"'"^  ^^^  "'''^'  *«  ^""  ""*''  Christmas.  aTd  then  s^nrt  to 

f^«  '"!'•'       ^P  °"  *^'^  P""""^"  °^  ^««^  t^«n  to  'epla^^e  one  lost  pound.    In 

«tllcr77      "  "T'"^,  *.*'/^^  *'"  ^"'^  *"•  J""«  to  ««t  the  best  returns  as  large 

wl?i  S°''",r'*  r\'"^*'  '"  ^^  ^''^  ^'^^'^^^^  i"  the  fall  and  prices  are  usuaS 
low  until  May.  although  there  are  exceptions. 

In  winter  feeding,  the  feeder  should  have  an  increased  price  of  quarter  of  a 
seS  «ri  r?  •  YJ"'  t"^"  ''°"^^*  "*  ^  ^°*''  *'*^  ^°"'  "o°ths  to  feed,  should 
A  vet  iT.  "^  '  *!••  ^".T!''  ''^?"'^  ^'"*«'  ^J'^''  y«"°»  steers  better.  It  pays. 
coJfZ  l,f  *^™'"  '«t.on  added  to  the  roughage  makes  a  great  difference.  Steers. 
thT  .?  T  ^^'"  °  '^'  '^  f  ^"^'  ^'*^  °P«°  «^«<^«  'o'  stormy  weather,  given  al 
wni  r^J  li^^  '""  ^"*',T''  "**?*  ^  P"""*'^  ''^  »'"•"  «"«  »  «Jay  (fed  in  th;  evening) 
Tre  usuall^^'od.'^  ""         '^"^  ^'^  '^'^  ""^  *"*''  *"^y'  '"^  «^"t  July,  when  pricei 

K  f  ^n*?  1°*  dehorned  very  much,  as  I  often  have  the  cattle  only  a  limited  period, 
but  all  stock  should  be  dehomod  and  our  domestic  cattle  should  not  be  branded 
Americans  always  ship  dehorned,  unbranded  cattle.  Owing  to  home  demand  they  are 
lately  able  to  send  forward  only  second  and  third-class  stuff.  Our  cattle  could  easily 
come  in  on  a  level  with  them  if  we  could  only  get  better  railway  facilities.  The 
nn"tll°lJ  •J°'?  stamp  them  as  Canadians  and  'ranchers.'  The  wholesale  butcher 
on  the  other  side  does  not  like  the  '  rancher '  because  he  is  sure  to  be  bruised  more  or 
Jess,  sometimes  off  colour,  and  owing  to  the  long  periods  of  starvation,  kills  out  badlv 
has  no  kidney  fat  and  little  tallow,  and  consequently  brings  a  much  lower  price.'     ' 

m.  ItJXRJ)  FABMINO  METHODS. 

In  the  districts  devoted  to  diversified  farming,  comparatively  little  cattle  feeding 
IS,  as  yet  being  done.  In  pioneer  days  when  grain  crops  suffered  from  frosts,  largely 
owing  to  lack  of  understanding  of  proper  methods  of  soil  cultivation. '  mixed  farming ' 
including  thu  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs,  saved  the  situation  in  many"a 
district  and  enabled  the  settlers  to  become  thoroughly  established.  In  many  parts 
of  Manitoba  fine  stock  barns  were  erected,  following  the  designs  of  similar  structures 


Fig.  50.     Deserted  l..«e,„e„t  Barn,  owned  by  .1.  L.  Cook,  Xewdale,  Man, 
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^thttthf^^^  vtat  "sooXteveT  ITtlT' T?-  *"  *''''  ^»"'»  «'  *•-"« 
of  culture  and  the  introduction  of  in,pr3marh  ilJ    "k*'''"°"  "'  '■"'^""^  methods 
umvemlly  successful,  and  '  mixed  faS 'rmirj^'u  "'"*'"''  ''«'^«"'«  "''no'-t 
The  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  wheaTZJ       *^  **  "  bye-word  and  a  reproach 
roads,  together  with  inadequate  llall-^vT"/"*  "P""  ^^^  development  of  the S 

-ura^the^wingof  wh^arandriisrurat  ttr'^"''  "^«  '"^^'  t^ndedX  en- 
Pastures  were  broken  up.  barns  left  ruJ^  '"* '"'^ '^'"K  »* '»^e  «tock 

piles  were  burned,  'money  ca™e  ea,y"  a^ JL'  'y"'^  '"*«  »'«"«  «t«Wes.  s^w 
the  immi^ation  pamphlet!  the  railroad  fddeT  tt """  l'''^'"l  ^'°*-  The  PresZ 
n^n  and  the  farmer  bowed  down  and  wS nnS  JI!''"?""^'  '^'  ^""'^«''  '^'  '«"« 
peophner  the  west.  On  these  rich  vi^n  praiiStnl  ^.u-^"*  '*  ''  *'^"-t  *»>«»  is 
turns  for  capital  and  labour  invested  a,  wS  i?  f;  w'''":?  ^^  "'•'''  «'»''^'^  '«- 
few  short  years  to  become  a  land  owner     Tfc«  IL  ""^'^  *^^  ^'•"fty  "ettler  in  a 

hun^r  that  Western  Canada  gets  he^Xti;;*^,  ".  P  '"  ^^^t  ««t»fyi»g  that  lan.l 

But  cont  nual  wheat  ornnn!«»  „j      *~P"""P"  «««  Canada  her  prosperitv 
infested  farms.    S^JL";  dZ't^  ^Tsrs'nTf' '  '""'^^  I"  ^PoveriSld  weed 
other  soil  cleaning  crops  is  the  uWmate  r^       '!■  "f  *^'  Production  of  corn  or 

Ilnnf miial    ^^ •__  .   . 


---=—-.  .»^c«  „,  Bgricii- 

dant  irrlrt^,:l|-  J-I^w^^  the  humus  which  is  so  abun- 

raoisture.  wanning  cold,  heavy  days  Id  7„  '  '  ^?*°*"'  °"  «'«">«"*  m  retaining 
Humus  can  most  readily  be  s7pptd  to  such  w'oTSh ''  f '""/  "'  '•^'''«'  -"« 
or  by  the  application  of  barnyard  manure  Thrn  ^  °"^*'  "^'"8^  ^«^n  to  grass 
^«8es  can  be  profitably  marketed  armanurem«n'?  ?'  T""'^  °^  ''^^  «tock  the 
ther.  the  incalculable  waste  that  is  annuX  n7«oT-  !^  "*".'^  "'  "  »'y«-Product.  Fur- 
destructu,n  of  thousands  of  tons  of  strJlri"  ""  t  ^"'^J^  ^^'^  f""»  '"  the 
utilue  these  products  and  a  safety  valv™Ts  a"so tn^jrT^'  '''"'•^'*'-  ^'^«  ^t'^'^  *'•'< 
frost,  ha.1  or  other  untoward  circumstan^s!^      "^         "**  '°  '"'"  °^  ''^^  *1«'°«8«  f'om. 

Vannre. 

°\".-f  Jt.  j*"  ^S^  ^^  -S1nTt"en?th:rr"i"'  ?^  ^"'^  ''•--  ^'^^ 
of  h,8  stable  door  he  moved  the  stable  rathlrth«"tl,°  '^'  ""'if  *  *°°  ^'^  J°  front 
no  use  for  it  either;  he  drew  it  o.VtnnJT  .  .*^  manure.  The  early  settler  had 
quite  common  to  he«  ve^l^tdCt  fa™"""*^,^*  *«  ^  »d  of  it.  Even  yitit  is 
denounce  its  use  as  unnec7seaTanTeven  S  ^^"i  ^"^"  ."/*  «^'^«°  '*  "  P'^Per  tria 
18.  however,  being  used  in  evTr^  ItST   T        "  ^'* '^"^"^ '«"<^«'    Ifannre 

Manitoba.  From  evidence  at  hand  a  Lht^oir'ofT  "j'^Z"  I***  °"«'  «««t'°n«  of 
acre  thoroughly  worked  in,  has  the  e£  evpn"  ^"  °'  *7^''^^  '"«''«  «f  "'"""re  per 
yield,  stiffening  the  straw  andlafemSaturrt  T  ^V'^^^^*  «»«'  of  increasing  She 
bo  quoted  from  prominent  farmers TLnrdtorbSlVf  *""  ''""  ^"^"  '"'^''* 
T  r  i    l™^'  "^'  ^«™«n  writes:    'After  ten  vl„«  •^^'^  ^**""'*«  '""«t  suffice: 

thl'lT-^"!-  "P*'^^  ^"'"  t'''^*  to  five  daysIX     f  r"'rJ".  "^P'^'"^  "'«""'•«• 
♦he  application  of  manure,  than  from  land  tW  l   •  J  ^^^  ^^^  ^««^''  '«"lts  from 

farm  here  for  26  years.    With  12  loads  to  A^  «.?        ^?  "^P^'"*  """"re  to  my 
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.  .  ^f°™  »n  »"*  RTowinff  section  in  Northern  Manitoba,  a  well  known  farmer  writes  — 
Applied  on  pnrt  of  field  for  barley,  result  a  very  fine  crop  on  manured  portion,  as 
against  untreated  portion  of  field,  and  ready  for  cutting  eight  day.  ahead  of  the  lighter 
unmanured  crop.  Rame  field  sown  to  barley  again  the  following  year,  crop  nearly 
doubled  on  manure.!  portion  and  matured  eight  to  ten  days  ahead  of  that  unmanured.' 

An  Oak  Lake  writer  says:  'Wheat  ripens  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  and  have 
noticed  this  same  eflFect  on  manured  lands  for  three  successive  years,  but  I  cannot 
report  any  improvement  in  yield.' 

A  Central  Saskatchewan  farmer  reports  an  experience  extending  over  twenty- 
Hye  years:  'The  results  have  always  been  beneficial,  sometimes  showing  very  little 
the  first  .year,  but  better  the  second  and  even  third  and  quite  noticeable  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  We  have  notice.!  particularly  that  upon  fields  or  parts  of  fields  that 
had  been  manured  anywhere  within  three  or  four  years,  the  crop  ripened  more  evenly 
and  at  least  four  or  five  days  earlier.' 

From  the  heavy  black  soil  of  the  Edmonton  district,  a  correspondent  who  applies 
manure  every  year  on  timothy  sod  prior  to  breaking  it  up,  writes:  'The  quantity, 
ns  well  as  the  quality  of  grain  is  improved,  and  this  is  noticeable  for  five  or  six  crops. 
Ihe  yield  of  wheat  on  land  treated  was  not  only  greater  and  of  better  quality,  but 
stood  up  better  and  ripensd  earlier  than  did  the  same  wheat  sown  either  on  breaking 
or  summer  fallow.  The  yield  was  larger,  of  just  as  good  quality  and  ripened  just  ai 
early  as  did  the  same  variety  of  wheat  sown  upon  timothy  sod  which  had  not  been 
manured.' 

Undoubtedly  barnyard  manure,  properly  applied,  not  only  benefits  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  crop,  but  wheat  is  even  of  greater  importance,  where  the  season  is 
short,  It  hastens  the  maturity  by  several  days.  This  is  not  a  treatise  on  soil  culture, 
nor  even  on  general  farming,  but  emphasis  is  here  laid 'on  the  benefits  of  manure  as 
a  very  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  live  stock  industry  in  general  and  steer  feeding 
in  particular.  For,  as  has  already  been  cited,  steer  feeding  can  be  profitably  under- 
taken on  almost  any  farm  that  has  a  supply  of  good  water:  straw  and  roughage,  and 
inferior  or  damaged  grain  can  be  utilized,  and  the  residue,  manure,  turned  to  good 
account;  expensive  buildings  are  quite  unnecessary,  even  in  Manitoba,  as  is  proved 
by  the  ffltperience  of  such  men  ns  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Grayston  of  Newdale,  Mr.  Gark 
of  Pendennis  and  many  others  that  could  be  quoted. 
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Com  and  Boots. 

It  is  not  generally  conceded  that  the  ..rairie  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
are  included  in  what  is  called  the  '  Corn  Belt.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
growing  of  fodder  com  is  on  the  increase  especially  in  the  southern  half  of  "Sf  initoba. 
Corn  harvesters  are  being  sold  in  considerably  increesing  numbers  and  not  a  few  corn 
cultivators  have  been  introduced.  A  splendid  50-acre  crop  of  corn  was  harvested  on 
one  of  the  dairy  farms  near  Winnipeg  last  year.  Some  of  the  early  maturing  varie- 
ties of  flint  com  such  as  the  Longfellow,  Compton's  Early  and  North  Dakota  Flint 
seem  best  adapted  to  Manitoba  conditions.  Com  will  not  mature  sufBciently  for  seed 
every  year,  but  good  ensilage  can  be  made  from  even  the  immature  com  by  wilting 
it  a  few  days  before  putting  it  in  the  silo  (see  the  1908  report  of  the  Dominion  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Brandon).  Corn  fodder,  however,  does  not  aa  yet  play  any  im- 
portant part  in  the  cattle  feeding  industry,  but,  as  more  intensive  methods  are 
introduced  it  will  in  many  sections  become  an  important  element  in  the  rotation  as 
a  cleaning  crop  and  the  fooder  will  be  utilized  in  stock  feeding. 

Root  growing  is  confined  as  yet  to  very  limited  areas  and  mostly  to  farms  where 
pure  bred  herds  are  maintained.  Roots,  either  turnips,  mangolds  or  sugar  beets  do 
exceedingly  well,  but  owing  to  the  cost  of  labour  in  handling  do  not  enter  into  cattle 
feeding  rations  except  perhaps  in  a  few  isolated  cases. 
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^^  ^***^"»«y  of  Practical  Peeden. 

circular  lXr"S?utlH„7thewi^t:%""''.H        "■^"'  '"  '"P^n^e  to  n 
format,on.    Space  unfortunatfly  Jr^Se '  fhe  r/n/T^'^  "^''f^  ""'"*«''«  '^«'»""'  '"- 
the  e*,dence  obtained  it  would  aJSarthntth?      "''•""  °'  '"  **•«'«  '«""»•   From 
fanning  areas  still  follow  the  nUt^u-      j        I  majonty  of  feeders  in  the  mi,.., 
-nd  in  many  oases.  hslZ^^ZtZ^  '"Tt?'^. °V^'^''"^  '"  ^""-'"^  -    f 

toward  foedintr  in  open  shedVor  corral  or  wV^^  /    f?'"f  '"  '^*«  ^•°^«'  ""d  eve.. 

J.  L.  Cook  of  Newdale.  Man     after  srvlll"    ''"?''  ''"'y  ^"^  ^''^It^'- 
large  basement  bam  built  for  tbr*  'T'"    ^^""    *"«'«  '"  steer  feeding  in    . 

lot  a  mile  away  Ch^uldt^"  07:^7  r'°^        ^'"''  ^''""'^  ^^  the  o^n  f^.-d 
His  1908-9  bunch  of  70  head  alJ    ilustrlt!/ •'"'t?-^  "  """"  ^''^  ''"^^  sheller  on, 
preferring  three-year-olds.  M^igEg  W  n^l  I'^^.f '  n^'"  """^^  ''"^^  ^is  cattl  .' 

one-th,rd  shorts,  and  one-third  bran  fJd  in  Li?  ^  T  "  """"^^'''^  ^"'^y  meal. 
P«r  head  per  day  and  increased  to  8  lb7  '?''"'•'«:',  «l"««t,t.es.  beginning  with  4  lbs 
Hteers  on  '  full  feed  '  as  such  en  tie  would  bill  ^°"f '^"?  ™«jkets  too  uncertain  to  p„t 
from  Decen.ber  1  to  the  midZ\7j^JZVl^J"^  "^'"  '"'^'-  ««  '^'^^  *"«- 
lbs.  per  head.    As  to  outdoor  feeding  he  says  -"^         "^'"^'  ^"''^  "'  «'  l«««t  2r,0 

occasiLrdt/lh'ltfeJ^caitb^ngtoo^^^^^^  ^-  »  -ore  fre,uentlv 

n.y  best  gai^s  with  20  degrJ:  trro^ZS:"''""  '^""^  *""  ^«'''-    ^  "^^^^  ^' ' 

nrticle^hit'rhSh''rpSed™  T^^^^^  '""''^  "^  ^""^  '^-"'l'«<^  '"  ^r-  Orayston. 
and  practical  feeders  n^ig^also  be  quoteTtoT  °^,°»^^^^thoroughly  experi  nc"d 
feeding  can  be  profitably  practised  in  this  dLate  "'  '^''  inexpensive  outside 

Outdoor  Wintering  in  Manitoba. 
^  5y  Wm.  Orayston.  Newdale,  Man. 

l^.teDrTa5:Ln.S;C'bat'Ldst?rteV'  ^\'''''  ^"  ^ ^-  with  the      ^ 
tTme  t  T,*"  ^'^-^'"^  "^'^  e!ttle     After  atutth-  extensively  into  the  busi! 

time  the  balance  was  alWays  on  the  wronLsSr /!/!""  experience  during  which 
was  bought  and  fed  hay  in  shelter  of  the tJ^K  i^^  '^^^'•'  """ther  bunch  of  cattle 
ThVr,'  *'.'?*^"*'°"  ^-"Ao  briS^^  "!?"*  ^''^  north  side  oJ 

that  S!  '^"'^r/^^  to  open  water  in  the  rlvintiLr  "'  *^/  ^""*''^'  ^*  colder, 
that  they  were  left  out  all  winter     A  srn«ll  ?iT         ^^'^/PPeared  to  be  doing  so  well 

Jo  „". "!"•'/•  .'^^^^  ^««'«  --«  siTarVnThT,:  ''  ^"'"7"^  «^^«<1  to^he  h^y 
zxtv  to      '  ^^P  "  P'^fi*-    Since  that  ttie  Mr   ST  '"^  ^"'^  *^«  «"*  '^"ttle 
ha,  h1  °"'  ^"."'^'■^  ''^"d  of  steers  each  winter   „nH*l,        ^^tinued  to  feed  from 
has  done  somethting  along  the  same  line  w  th  I'atUftl      ^''''\'  "^  ^«"  "  others. 
Cook  8  plan  was  to  buy  in  the  fall  a  bunch  of  catt  e  K        ""^  '"'"'*«•     ^«"'«  ««o  Mr 
heifers,  almost  anything  with  a  large  frame  th«t--K^'  L"""  '*?""  ""'^  *^"  ''ows  and 
to-day  nothing  is  selected  but  «w«     *         .  f    "'^^h'  *»«  ""^le  to  carry  meat     Bnt 
1.000  to  1,300  lbs.,  inle  faS   stStlat^""'^  "^^  conformation  and  SigW^g  fj^ 
perience  has  proved  that  Xhe^y,^^'^,"^  "  considerable  amount  of  flesh     E™ 
etter  gains  than  the  leaner  one  aU  we  rare  y^T*  T^'^'^'l  "^  ^'"*-  «nd  maSs 
he  will  not  stand  a  finishing  spe  1  ^th  La"      Thl  '.         u  ^"^  ^""°  '^  ^^  that 
from  some  regular  cattle  buver   a  n,l,«^      I  -^  ^*^"  h*^c  n^nallv  heen  bought 
Huitable  feeders.  '"'"'''  '  P^^'«°»  ^^'"«  Paid  for  the  privilege  7J^t^ 
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are  dehoniwl.  Clippers  are  iistod  for  this  purrnise  and  a  handful  of  lime  i»  preaaed  on 
ancli  atub  to  aMiat  in  checkinK  the  bloetlinjr.  With  the  approach  of  winter  the  steer* 
8eek  the  shelter  and  strew  is  drawn  to  them. 

Many  hold  the  opinion  reirarding  shelter  that  the  cattle  retire  into  the  bottom  of 
some  thickly  wooded  ravine  or  into  some  heavy  bush  where  they  would  be  almost  as 
much  shut  in  as  they  mijAt  be  in  some  sod  buildincr  without  windows.  Instead  of  thi* 
the  cattle  prefer  the  hiRh  open  spaces,  with  just  enough  scrub  to  prevent  the  snow  from 
driftintr  over  the  straw.  The  cnttle  enjoy  the  life  and  especially  enjoy  the  sunshine 
so  long  as  the  winds  arc  broken  from  them. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  about  the  manure.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  gather  the  manure  among  the  scrub.  Now 
if  straw  is  fed  in  a  comparatively  limited  open  space,  until  it  reaches  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet  of  straw  and  manure,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  up.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  convert  large  quantities  of  straw  into  useful  manure  than  by  fee«ling  it  liberally 
out  of  doors  to  grain  fed  cattle.  In  feeding  straw  it  is  necessary  to  use  much  more 
than  the  cattle  will  oat  up  clean,  as  by  this  means  the  cattle  can  always  have  a  com- 
fortable bed,  and  we  aim  to  have  the  cattle  comfortable. 

About  the  1st  of  December,  or  earlier,  if  the  weather  is  severe,  the  cattle  are  given 
about  four  pounds  of  grain  each  day.  The  grain  is  all  fed  in  the  evenings  in  troughs 
about  three  feet  wide,  eight  inches  deep  and  raised  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  grain  ration  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  chopped  (barley 
principally)  and  bran,  about  one-third  bran  by  weight.  Finely  ground  chop  gives 
best  results  and  is  most  appreciated  by  the  cattle.  I  usually  feed  about  sixteen 
hundretl  pounds  of  groin  per  steer  during  the  feeding  period,  and  the  ration  is  in- 
creased in  January  to  about  eight  pounds  per  steer  per  day  and  during  April  to  ten 
pounds.  This  is  continued, until  about  the  20th  of  Juno,  when  the  steers  are  sold.  If 
the  grass  becomes  good  in  June  less  grain  is  needed  at  the  finish. 

In  feeding  cattle  on  such  a  dry  ration,  watering  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Those  who  are  so  situated  that  cattle  can  have  access  to  open  water  at  all  times  are 
especially  favoured  for  this  work;  the  cattle  need  to  drink  frequently  and  in  small 
quantities.  Where  water  is  not  so  easily  available  it  must  be  kept  in  the  trough  as 
constantly  as  tho  severity  of  the  weather  will  permit,  as  a  large  drink  of  cold  water 
following  long  abstinence  would  chill  any  animal  and  cause  temporary  check  to 
digestive  processes.  In  regard  to  salt,  we  usually  plnce  a  barrel  in  some  convenient 
place  and  knock  the  head  in. 

In  carrying  cattle  until  June,  it  is  a  great  -help  if  one  has  hay  enough  to  feed 
for  about  a  month  after  the  snow  goes,  and  by  confining  the  cattle,  so  that  they  will 
not  ramble  too  far,  they  can  be  made  to  at  least  hold  their  own  during  this  tryini? 
period.  The  object  in  carrying  cattle  until  June  has  been  to  wait  for  a  profitable 
market.  If  the  market,  on  say  the  first  of  April,  was  anything  like  equal  to  the  market 
of  June  I  am  sure  that  good  result?  would  follow  the  feeding  of  the  same  total  quantity 
of  grain  in  the  shorter  period. 

The  steers  are  bought  when  cattle  are  at  about  the  lowest,  a  premium  over  the 
market  being  paid  for  the  privilege  of  selecting  steers  of  approved  type.  In  working; 
out  our  balance  sheet  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  the  grain  fed  to  the  cattio 
at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per  ItH)  pounds.  This  we  consider  a  fair  price  in  an  ordinary 
year.  We  charge  interest,  wages,  and  all  necessary  expenses  and  have  been  able  witii 
a  margin  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  between  buying  and  selling  price  to  make  an  average 
profit  of  about  seven  dollars  per  head. 


In  the  Wheat  Districts. 


Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  men  right  on  grain  farms,  who  feed  a  numbrr 
of  cattle  every  winter,  and  of  feeders  who  buy  all  their  feed  and  still  make  money  at  it. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  many  letters  must  luffice: — 
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««t  -nu  barley  ,tr.w  .„.!  o.t  -ndLcT  .ho  "!«.«!  17  '"/"""  "'  """"^"^  '-•'' 
A.U«h.y  .nd  pulped  turnip,  tow.nl.  the  e  J  oT,»l  "V""  ?."  P""'"'  ">^«nce.; 
A.  to  profits  he  wy.:    •  As  near  n»lJnfJl  '*"'"'=   •*""  "'«'"»   ^^^^  Mar 

I  have  them  re.dy'fo,  ..le  T.Vmit  that  therl  .^nT*  "V""'  '  •^"'^  »-'  '»'•  -h"n 
h.ve  the  .atisfaction  of  knowinjr  S«t  th^  cattTe  coS^  J"'^ '?T^  '"  ''*'''"«'•  ^»'  '*" 
w.M  very  little  market  value.     Land  tLtl/r  ,' i"' °' **"''♦•'"»'•"  "'he^^ 

.till  producing  ten  to  fiftc..n  per  "^.u  more  ir?h""'/"!!'  u"'  ^'^  y"'"  «»«-  '^ 
under  the  ordinary  .ain  farm?:,  -Ur  lT;rit?c"  tStrU/L-a'TrS 
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Flo.  63.  Obocko  Pmm  op  Bars  Own.d  bt  J.  R.  Hciia. 

'sure  it  does.'  "® '^ '*  P^^  »«"»«  stock  on  a  grain  farm?    I  «y 

60  head^'-.'oSS'th'e*  S^r^S  tS'tS.S"!  Te  'b ",'  **  ^•'"  ""^  ''"'-'-^  -»><- 
winters  60  to  70  head  of  younger  sterwTnrm.lh  S"'*  "*  "*'''*  "^  ^«-  «« 
towards  spring,  to  finish  on  ^3  D^rh,.,  th.T\  '*'*  ^"^ ''"*  ^''*'  "  ""»«  hay 
and  30  loose.  Mr.  Speers  fe5s  I  raw  barW  n^f^"'  ^^'^^  ^"^  ^^  •'««d  tied  „p 
native  hay.  He  stargrairM^J'wfth  LrSir^'  7  V*'  *'"  ^""'^  ''  »»>- 
thirds  barley,  night  and  momi^  wfth  half  «n  »""""  "^  *'»"'P.  one-third  oats,  two- 
month  the  feed  is  increased  t^  EL  quarts  thri  til  f  '*  "T;  ^^*«'  ^^e  first 
gallon  three  times  a  day.  He  gr^s  alf  W  nl^i!!i*^°  ''*^'  ""*^  "^*«'  "arch  1,  one 
like  to.  The  feeding  i^riod  is  rU"  ths  a^  "S'  ^'^■'  T  ^^  '"«*«•  ''"t  ^oM 
He  makes  a  profit  of  1}  cent   nciea^  over  the  f«i       *"""    '^°"  ^"^  *"  ^^^  P*"""^^- 

barley  chop,  sometimes  a  little  wheat  or  oaT  chnn  '  7  •  ^""^  ^"""^  "  ™<>«*'y 
quarta  twice  a  dav  Water  is  in  *«!«;!:/  **i  ?,J^  ""'^'^  m;  from  four  to  six 
old  grade  Shorl^s.  wefii^rf^^^^^^^  ^Tl  o"  0  %'T\  ^'  '^'^'^  ^J  to  3i  year 
and  Claims  they  do  hetter^and^se  ll'S^^ilriJfe^^rdrteXleS^ 
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«»•  to  iix  month*;  avermre  dnily  imini  are  from  IJ  to  2  lb*.  The  bnt  »eMon  to  m11 
l»  m  May.  nnd  thp  h«.t  m-llinjc  weitrht.  are  from  l.SOO  to  1.500  ftt.  He  considera  ono 
•boiild  get  2  rent*  over  the  feeder  price. 

Clnniiig  Dirty  Farms. 

Some  of  the  fnniw  in  the  older  aettled  "wtion*  have  already  become  very  badlr 
infejited  with  weedi.  The  soil  may  itill  be  rich  in  fertility  even  though  It  i»  in  bad 
mechanical  condition  nnd  full  of  noxiout  wecdii.  and  with  proper  cultivation  will  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  of  feed  while  it  it  being  cleonerl.  Just  how  a  man  can  make  hi* 
living  while  cleaning  up  luch  land  is  the  problem  that  eonfronta  many. 
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Trtiftoma   o\itr  tteh  tl»»r 
Flu.  54.  Floor  Plam  or  Bahn  Owneh  by  Wm.  SHARr. 

i.?.^?L*  «  » J  »  ""  ?''i.''IL.'"'J!.t*"'  »»"  <-heap«r)  .ndudinir  paintinj.  but  not  inclndinir  the 
hauling  of  the  matenal  $.200.  The  >illi  are  8  in.  x  •  in.  tamarack :  .tudding  2  in.  x  6  in.  fir; 
upper  floor  Bhipap  laid  on  2  in.  x  6  in.  Br  joist*  which  rf<>t  on  6  in.  x  6  in.  tamarack  girts 
•upported  at  stall  pnrm.onH     The  feature  of  .pec-i.1  interwt  in  thi.  rtructure  U  the  frame 

wi?hToft  ^'C^Ta^fo^k  •  '  "^  '*°*""  '"^  •'*''  '•"  '"^"•''^  °'  "^  ^"  to  inS; 
Mr.  Sharp  taya  that,  if  rebuilding,  he  would  make  very  few  changes. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Bradshaw.   M.    ipn,  Man.,  in  the  following  letter  describes  how  he 
makes  steer  feeding  contribute  to  liis  treasury  while  'cleaning  a  dirty  farm':— 

'  We  feed  from  ten  to  fifteen  head  each  winter,  preferring  two  and  three  year  olds 
running  in  weight  when  ready  for  market  from  1,700  to  1.600  lbs..  Shorthorn.  Here- 
ford or  Aberdeen-Angus  are  preferred  in  the  order  named.  I  have  always  fed  in 
stable  in  box  stalls.  The  cattle  are  dehorned  nnd  run  loose,  6  in  a  pen  14  by  20  feet. 
I  have  found  they  do  better  than  tied  up.  They  have  more  freedom,  get  more  t.  lise 
and  rest  better.  Pens  are  cleaned  out  when  convenient  anytime  once  in  two  wee»8  to 
a  month.  Plenty  of  fresh  straw  given  each  day.  The  tramping  of  the  cattle  makes  fino 
manure.  Floors  of  pens  are  of  cement  concrete.  As  T  have  fine  natural  shelter  if  I 
wanted  to  go  into  business  more  extensively  I  would  build  cheap  sheds  in  a  bluff  and 
feed  in  the  open  instead  of  putting  up  costly  buildings.  I  have  fed  very  little  straw, 
have  used  almost  entirely  brome  hay,  which  I  grow  to  clean  dirty  land.  The  grniii 
ration  consists  of  one-thtird  oats,  two-thirds  barley,  ground  up  till  February  1,  and 
barley  meal  entirely  thereafter,  which  with  the  brome  hay  is  \cry  satisfactory.  '  The 
meal  is  fed  in  troughs  at  the  rate  of  half  a  gallon  per  head  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks 
to  start  with,  increasing  to  three  feeds  per  day;  again  increased  at  intervals  of  about 
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y-M  for  w.ter  .nd  left  out  on  «„«  duy,  f„7  .  '^ni  .•    '  ?'  "*'''  ''"y  '"  -holtor.M 
they  .ro  given  thoir  nr-on  feed  of  h.v   .,  /  n  'f  '""•'  '"'  M»reiH^     S<,meti,n„ 

i"  per...  dehorning  i,  n.ollTfy  ^  .,»  h  !„!      f^  .'"  '^f  "P*""     ''  «""«  -re  ^^11^ 
J-o.r,  old.    When  U.-d  -.p  I   iT;-  7lilk  deho^i  ni'?"'  '"^"T  '*''"'  '^""^  "-  -'^'  t^o 

"-1  May.  A. ..,  _  „„.  ^,^,^  wh;;?';r.^"r;r s  rr ^.r 


M^r  dSr;'S^i:„rfoX'-- *^4r?-  'm^^^  -  ™'"--  P-^-  o^  ^  cent,  for 
per  100  pound,  on  bought  -tZ  u.f  .Jo^u  "  i^'L^fL'"'  *'"*  *  ""^n  "f"  |l5j 
h«.e  been  cleaning  a  dirty  farm  Ld  have  tal^^J  tJL  '^KTr^'  ^"  "^  <=»•«  I 
j;?  TT  fl!^""  ^°^  '"  *»>«  process  imo  monTy  ?hr  "^  °'  converting  the  hay 
has  also  helped  considerably.  ^-    ^''«  """^u™  returned  to  the  land 

Boildingi. 

to  the  health  and  vitality  of  our  2L^'i  •  ?"*?*'""  °^  <'■**'«  "t^Wes.  The  iniurl 
lighted  stone  basement  b'a^sTtJe "fder  p'Xe,*^""?  ^  '"-ventilated  .nd  Jd^ 
ehmate.    The  basement  stable  and  theTtorwTSould"^"'^?  "  hundredfold  i„  thi^ 

-loa^.  wall  .houid  be  condemned.    Stables  should 


. 


'^^1 
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bo  above  ground,  and  ventilated  so  as  to  prevent  dampness,  and  be  well  lighted.  Let  in 
the  sunlight,  let  out  the  foul  air  and  keep  the  atmosphere  dry.  It  is  not  the  cold  that 
kills  but  the  darkness  and  the  damp. 

Expensive  buildings  are  not  essential.  In  fact,  in  thiS  dry  climate,  even  verj' 
low  ter.^neratures  do  not  adversely  affect  mature  catin.'  if  provided  with  abundant 
roughage,  grain  and  water.  The  latter  is  absolutely  necessary;  with  free  access  to 
water  cattle  drink  frequently,  never  taking  large  quantities  at  a  time,  thus  their 
digestion  is  not  interfered  with  and  they  do  not  get  chilled  as  in  the  case  when  water 
is  provided  onco  or  twice  n  day  only. 

Cattle  fed  altogethei-  in  the  open  acquire  a  thick  and  mossy  coat  of  hair;  do  not 
bunch  together  as  they  will  in  sheds,  and  consequently  never  sweat  and  do  not  chill. 

"he  liberty,  exorcise,  pure  air  and  sunshine  seem  to -counteract  the  effect  of  lost 
be  heat,  and  he  steer  fed  outside,  while  possibly  consuming  more  roughage,  will 
m„.  equal  gains  to  the  stall-fed  steer  with  an  immense  saving  in  labour,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  buildings. 


Fio.  GflL  SacnoM  or  Barn  Owked  bt  Sia  Wm.  Van  Hobnx  Showing 
HOW  Light  is  AnMiTrau  to  Stablc. 

The  lighting  system  here  is  ideal,  a  full  row  of  large  windows  runs  the  full  length 
of  each  side  of  the  building.  Braces  run  from  floor  joists  to  wall  studs  as  per  sketch,  and 
the  loft  flooring  runs  up  these  braces,  thus  throwing  the  light  right  down  into  the  stable. 
The  windows  at  this  height  permi*^  of  a  Iranto  which  keeps  the  inner  wa'lc  dry  and  warm 
while  providing  accommudaiion  foi  feed  rooms  or  splendid  big  loose  boxes. 

The  fleah  of  such  a  steer  is  firmer;  he  is  better  muscled,  and  consequently  should 
shrink  less  in  marketing  than  the  stall-fed  steer,  and  be  a  safer  shipper. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  breeding. 

Calves  when  weaned  should  be  given  better  care. 

Yearlings  should  be  given  some  grain  along  with  roughage  the  first  winter. 

A  year's  time  might  be  gained  in  the  turn  over  if  the  young  cattle  were  better 
fed. 

In  the  farming  sections  better  pasture  should  be  provided  for  the  stockers. 
Rape  sown  on  summer  fallows  provides  splendid  fall  feeding  and  the  tramping' 
of  cattle  improves  the  condition  of  the  fallow. 

Stockers  brought  into  winter  in  good  flesh,  wintered  cheaply  with  some  grain 
may  be  marketed  early  off  grass  when  prices  are  nearly  always  high. 

Sommary. 

The  essentials  to  profitable  cattle  feeding  are :  A  good  steer,  an  unfailing  supply 
of  water,  an  .abundance  of  good  straw  or  hay  and  some  grain  chop. 

For  best  results  select  well  bred  steers  of  the  beef  type,  in  good  flesh,  two  or 
three  years  old  (depending  on  the  method  of  feeding.)    Dehorned  steers  are  preferable. 
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Harketo  the  cttle  when  prices  are  highest. 
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THE  BEEF  INDUSTRY  OP  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

By  8.  F.  Tolmie,  V.8.,  Repreientative  of  the  Health  of  Animah  and  Live  Stock 

Branchei  xn  Britith  Columbia. 

nnL^Klo^"*  ^"'"/u^  *^"J  "^f  ^"^"^  ""^  ^^  introduction  of  beef  cattle  into  British 

During  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  on  the  Fraser  river  and  in  the  Cariboo 

W-S-  T'''  !  r^}^'°^  ^""^^  ^'^  ^^^'^  '°t°  Bri«-h  Jo  umbia  from  Or^n 

S^^°  """^  California  for  supplying  beef  to  the  miners.    About  this  t°me  s^l 

mall  herds  were  established  in  what  are  now  knc^n  as  the  cattle  ran^dTsSTn 

the  interior  ox  the  province.     Under  favourable    Jimatic  conditions, ^nd  wT  aJ 

;  "puSon  f^'p.  v'^  n'?'  'k^'T^'^  "P'^^y  ""'^  '^'"  ^"'P^-  ani,;i.ls  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  British  Columbia  bunch  grass  beef,  which,  for  richness  of  flavour 
and  fine  quality,  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  ricnness  of  flavour 

often^dri^in^^tWr.^^lT"^"'  'f^""^  ""  '^"°*  ''^  P°°'  marketing  facilities. 
Often  driving  their  stock  for  many  days  to  some  point  on  the  Fraser  river  where  it 
was  possible  to  ship  to  the  coast  markets.    Placer  mining  strikes  aTdEnTrnte 

with  a  ^^aZ'JiT  iTl°  ^''"^  ^""°^  *'^^°  P^°°-'  ^"y«  P--<^«J  thrranchmen 
r   /Jt^    market  while  the  excitement  lasted,  and  some  of  them,  who  are  now  very 

sin.«^l?n*i*  ''"'^'^r  "^  ?*  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  matters  were  entirely  changed 

;  Z  »t  n  •  ""'»'^"°  ^"  ''"^^  """  '•^  ^"P°««  °f  «"  J»«  '^"^  P'oduce.  though  S: 
times  at  prices  not  as  remunerative  as  he  would  wish. 

Of  late  years  the  beef  industry  has  not  been  making  much  progress   and  on  the 
coast  has  practically  l«en  abandoned  in  favour  of  dai^ng,  wh  Sunder  exTsting 

Td  w-r  ^^^r"^'.  ".  '""/*'  °^°™  P"'fi*"''^«'  ^i^°«  ^«  f«™e'  «  regular  Scome 
SnTndpnt  *^.«?"«°<*  f"'  d«i7  Products  at  present,  he  is  placed  in  f  much  more' 
independent  position  when  marketing  his  produce 

In  many  districts  of  the  interior  too,  large  tracts  of  what  was  once  ranch  land 

CoJjmb-""*  "^J°'  °^'^"'*  ""^  °*^^'  P"'^''^^  -  *^«*  -*  the  present  "rTe  Se  BrS 
Columbia  ranchman  does  not  nearly  supply  local  demand. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  pure  bred  cattle  coming  to  the  province  was  in  186T 

fn'ma  "?""  """^  '""  '"''''f^''  ^°  ^"*  ''"'  ™  -ere  brough  fTom  Ort^n 
in  1873,  and  a  consignment  came  from  Ontario  in  1874.  As  might  be  expected  In  of 
^ese  were  Shorthorns.  There  are  at  present  several  herds  of  puS5  sK^n;"  n1 
S'jt  H  "^^  °°f,^«'^  °f  Highland  cattle.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  ^rrare;™ 
bred  herds  of  Galloways  or  Polled  Angus  in  the  province.  A  few  years  ago  io 
were  several  herds  of  Shorthorns  of  good  quality  at  the  coast,  but  of  Se  yeafs  Ae  . 
have  been  nearly  all  dispersed  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pr  ncipal  market  /»;  bul 
IS  m  the  range  districts  where  they  prefer  animals  grown  unde^  r^i  conditS 

fa^runren  f^ier^r  3dT^^^^^^^^^  -  ^^ '-   ^"- '- 
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Yearling,,  and  upwardB.  are  the  age  used  anS  '  1  w  5T'°'^  *"'«  ^^'^  preference 
bull  18  turned  out  for  every  twen^  fi^?  1-^^  "  ^^^  ^'"'  "^0"t  four  years  On« 
-bout  50  to  60  per  cent,  i  caTv^I™  ca,tr.'tl^  -'T  """^  '""^  '^"'^  »-'««"  «"e  ru^! 
berUhey  .re  usually  fed  hay  M^n^  *""*"*«*  "^  ^"ne  -"d  are  weaned  in  Nolem- 

Sr^^^'^"™"^" -^^^^  -  thi.  climate  require  ao.o 

that  from  800  to  1,000  pound,  of  hsLvvIr  hZT  •  °*^  "  ''""^  °^  't  >8  estimated 
gr.«..  will-  winter  .  mixed  h^  of  Settle  in  T'"*"!!^  °^  *^^''^«''  ^™°*V  and  bromo 
•rtancea     Alfalfa  is  succes8full7grown?n  Lm«  ;?l^^°'^'*r  ""^«'  °«'i°«'y  circum" 

Z  ol/?^  '°  °*'"  ^l^Wets'if St  °  k Sbadt  IT:5"M*  ^T'''-  «"  «-^"-t 
year-old  steers  are  tumfx)  n«  ;^  *i.  oaaiy.     Under  the  above  svnfsm  ♦>, 

pound,,  .bile  cow.  ™7.t„f  ..'^tuT'  ""'^'"■"  '"•°'  L^T^uTdl':,  "S 

Practically  ail  the  beef  nl J^     j  •  "if^'^''*''  ^cre  discontinued. 

15  and  Jan,.  J  l«.te'^rl';tLld'Lfn'i1te?^"^       "  ""'^^^^'^  ^"ween  Juno 
half  for  steer«  at  the  railway  shinning      •  f  *'^*«.<'e°ts  for  cows  and  three  and  ohp 

i'eSr'  ''"^  ^'^'*--  ^-hSrSs  wolT'r-^  f  ^  yearVelpX 
be  held  over  and  marketed  in  the  late  wintL?    ^°''^^}^  obtained  if  the  animals  could 

'.llm»  m.o  U,,  h.„de  of  hrg.  con^..„T£  ^S^L"!f  ""*«»!">  bMinisS 

northern  pen  of  the  proraice  ilioh^/  I  °'  '"^  ™"«'>I«  '»  ninohinVin  ilf. 
«.tae  output  ,in  hold  ■»  OTO  buTlM.  T  ^'°'  ""^  '"  "il-W.  lh.t  tL  °.™ 
'"ture  ta  the  dietrict,  ^Z^iX  ^^'^  "°  ^  '"'"•'  '•'  i«  the  tamS 
l«ir"  W*!.  then  the  produ«i^  ofbSf  S'^S.,"'  "^i  '"""''^  offer  mu'h 

te5cj%- .Jr-f -££»  iro?u.?sre:u5i 

be  easily  controUed  by  the  use  of  fT.         ^     ■    °  *^®  "°«e  country  but   this  «b^.u 

of  JU™^  Breuoh  " V/n'^Si'^Z'TrfircSS'"  T  '"■"-"'^  "^  *'H»  " 
Great  improvement  cm.U  »>„        j     •  ^^^  P®'  ''ose. 

followed  by  a  more  liberal  system  of  winter  S2-         1  P**'^''  suitable  forage  to  be 
^  ^election  of  breeding  ^^^^l^s^T^T'^f-JXl^^^^^^ 

opera^elSnTlLXr;^^^^^^^^^  an  association  and  heartily  co- 

first  objects  of  this  assoc  atSn  shoSd T  .*•"*  '°  ""'^^  **»"«  '«  «t'e°«th     One  of  tht 
grad^  pHces  according  to  t£  qS  of  ;SS 

awe  bunch  grass  which  apparently  will  be  extl2;Ti^^  °^  ^^  ""««8  '^ith  the  valu-        ' 
13  not^n  adopted  for  its  consetvr^on     '"*^""'°''*«'^  '°  «»ne  places  if  some  m^S 
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Kovsnro. 

The  housing  of  cattle  may  be  coiuidered  a  necemarjr  evil.  Cattle  would  be  better 
wintered  out  of  doors  were  it  not  for  the  severe  spells  of  weather  which  would  cause 
■ufferinff  and  loss.  The  disadvantages  of  the  Canadian  winter  for  cattle  raising  have 
undoubtedly  been  over  estimated.  In  an  effort  to  protect  cattle  against  the  climate 
It  became  the  general  practice  among  the  more  advanced  stockmen  some  years  ago  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  in  the  stable  a  temperature  approaching  June.  In  this  the 
provision  of  nature  to  clothe  the  animals  with  a  coat  for  the  winter  season  was  quite 
overlooked.  Bams  were  built  so  close  that  they  were  kept  warm  from  the  bodies  of 
the  animals.  Fresh  aii^the  very  life  of  live  stock— was  shut  out,  or  so  nearly  so  as 
to  compel  the  inmates  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  their  own  breath.  The  bank 
barn  became  a  popular  structure  and  was  built  as  early  and  as  expensively  as  the 
prosperity  of  tfie  proprietor  would  allow.  Many  a  farmer  has  burdened  his  business 
in  order  to  build  a  stone  basement  bam,  which,  in  later  years,  has  come  to  be.  reccfg- 
nised  as  an  enemy  to  the  vigour  of  the  herd.  Actual  experience  has  taught  that  the 
basement  barn,  as  constructed  with  few  windows  and  without  provision  for  ventila- 
tion, is  a  failure  and  such  are  no  longer  built  in  progressive  districts. 

While  aa  shown  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  for  the  western  provinces  cattle 
are  being  profitably  fattened  out  of  doors  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  b«9t  results  to 
provide  some  sort  of  shelter  for  the  breeding  herds,  yeung  stock,  and  feeding  c-ttle. 
Warmth,  however,  is  not  a  necessity.  So  long  as  cattle  are  protected  from  cold 
winds,  storms,  and  dampness,  they  will  withstand  moderately  low  temperatures  with- 
out serious  results.  Nature  supplic?  the  necessary  covering  in  a  thickening  and 
lengthening  of  the  coat,  provided  the  demand  for  it  is  allowed  to  assert  itself  naturally. 
In  the  prairie  provinces,  which  have  a  dry  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  sunshine,  well 
grown,  vigorous  cattle  thrive  well  out  of  doors  if  given  shelter  from  the  wind  aitd  a 
dry  bed.  In  the  eastem  provinces  the  more  moist  and  changeable  climate  makes  out- 
door winter  feeding  impracticable,  so  that  for  these  provinces  housing  is  necessary 
for  all  cattle  during  the  winter  season. 

Good  air,  sunlij^t,  and  dryness  are  the  ch>ef  considf>rations  in  a  cattle  bam. 
When  to  these  are  added  convenience  for  work,  economy  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, we  have  the  essentials  of  a  good  bam.  The  shape  is  not  important,  provided 
it  allows  for  the  chief  requirements.  The  round  bam  has  its  advocates,  some  prefer 
the  square  or  rectangular  form,  while  others  again  like  the  L-shape,  or  even  two 
wings  providing  fine  shelter  for  the  yard.  As  a  security  against  total  destmction  by 
fire  two  or  more  smaller  buildings  have  advantages  when  separated  by  some  distance. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  bam  for  the  cattle  raiser  has  a  basement,  or  lower 
story,  beneath  a  roomy  superstructure  for  storing  food  and  bedding.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment lends  itself  to  economy  of  construction  and  convenience  in  feeding. 

The  lower  story,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  built  above  ground,  should 
not  be  less  than  9  feet  and  nocd  not  be  more  than  11  feet  high  inside.  The  height  of 
the  superstmcture  will  depend  upon  the  storage  room  required,  as  modem  fodder- 
lifting  mach'nery  overcomes  height  in  filling.  It  is  an  advantage  to  build  on  a  slight 
incline  both  for  drainage  and  easy  access  to  the  bam  floor.  The  wall  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  built  against  a  high  bank.  The  back  wall  may  be  banked  three  or  four  feet 
high,  provided  numerous  windows  are  arranged  above  it  to  let  in  the  light. 

laghting. 
The  lighting  of  a  cattle  bam  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  can  in  no  measure  take 
the  place  of  ventilation.    No  disinfectant  is  aa  effective  as  sunlight  in  the  destmction 
of  microbes.    Where  light  freely  enters  dirt  and  dust  are  likely  to  be  removed.    Cattle 


bre.ki«e  by  th«  rtoT    milalS  .5,tK  '*' «^/«'?"  ^*  lower  half  will  prevent 
pr«rt.c.ble.  .ron  p,p.ng.  or  «gle-iron.  .hould  be  utilized  f^S.     He^vy  "i" 


Fio.  60.    Tm  RuTMMoaD  Ststcm  or  VtOTitAnoN. 


Ventilation. 

conducts  .t  the  W[sc"it  Elrit%'tron'?°*  "'?  '^l  *''«'«•     ^^^  »  *«"* 


if- 


'I  I 


Ihe  cattle  used  m  this  experiment  were  vigorous  milkins  cows    bein<r  w«ll  f^ 

out  .  system  of  ventilation.    In  another  bdldbg  .imSIn  everr  w^^  ^^^' 

except  that  it  was  well  ventilated  was  fed  a  .5mfl«  w    *  J^         f  T^)    "**  former, 

An  Approred  Syftem. 

separate  system  if  ventUatioTrs^rovi^S  n  t^^b";^"^*"  VlSilrT'  "?^r  " 
at  times  admits  drafts  and  is  too  mnnt.'Jfl.         j  u  .:«"*»«*«<"»  by  windows 

direction  and  rate  of  the  wind  VaZ^rran«^^  outside  temperature  and  the 
by  windows  have  been  tried  but  at  the  best  w?C  M"  *  *°  •'"J''''^*  ventilation 
i-  needed,  and  that  as  sfrnple  as  Is^^^^^^^  t^  independent  system 

of  wind  and  weather  is  what  fsCii^d     Bothl^ll     ''^^^w'^'^  all  conditions 

with  variJurs^^eLfatTe  ?xperim?nta?£  »»"been  experimenting  extensively 
approved  systems  a  comprehens'TtriaTrn  S™cattt  «n/r°*  r°*T"f  '^^  °^  '^' 
the  conclusion  that  the''Ruther?ord'  syst^^s  Je  £  ^s  s^t  ''  ^"^  ""'^'^ 
number  of  years  ago  by  the  present  Veterina^  DireSo,  GeneraTSS"  T™^*'  ^ 
Commissioner;  and  found  to  woric  satisfaptnrnv  L  Tl^l  general  and  Live  Stock 

ordimirjr  stove-lh«  iMUe  comipondiiii  to  the  rt™.  .h.  ..•  i  .  t  .  °'  "■" 
inl.t  to  th,  W  d.„p,r  .„d  the  o«fe.fo,  to  foS^r  tCZtl^^Jv'  "* 

SJtZ'i?:r ;h.1sr.f;-,"L'S  ^^'^  -pzV'^  Sr.s; 
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cIo«  stable  tl»  dei.«5  of  fouini  S    !     """^oraUy  of  temperatur.  w  well    In  a 

M  both  ar.  di  Jt?'J:f,:lS'i7ih1  Sit^TnTrTJ'  "•*.  ♦''•  fn,PT.tu«! 
Fi«.  Noi  60  «1   «9  .nT^fl«    u      """"?"  •"'^  bw-th  from  the  stock. 

by  the^cM  .  n^iuillj' r?.i"lS°Li!  T'^'f^."^  ^  •^^•'"-  ^h-  air  wanned 
theceilin,andconiuta^flT.^i«riL!,V""!l-  .^he  outlet  is  necesMrfly  .» 
Farm  the' flu..  P^^h^'gh  a7u^,'*,!^*^'?"'*  *^  "^/-  At  the  Experimental 
buildin,  for  the  s«n.  r...^th'rt  :'3:^rn,u.?dTsot"l'lirto"1i^;"^^^^  ^'^ 
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Fio.  61.  Sicnow  or  Wall  Showuco  Pswoipm 

or   IjfLET. 


or  INLBT  U8SD  AT  THl  ExPSBIllIMTAl  FaM. 


covered  shed  the  mouth  outside  msYT7«„r*ir  }^^  ^?^  *"  "  *"'^'"»  ^'on»  • 

crating.  U,  however,  the  air  haT  to  t  d^.U"^  ^°"°'*.  7"'  ""''  ^  P~*«*'*'^  I'y  « 
tricts  subject  to  snow'  fall,  ^e  pfpe  sh^uJaTtenH  T^f '♦"^  '"^""^  '»  ^^»- 
opening  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoH  tl^^t  *  ^f  *  *'^^*  «'°"°*^  '°<J  *»>« 
influence  from  the  ^ind  ^  ro  ?  1  **'®  ^^fance  of  snow  or  rain,  or  undu« 
perimental  FTrrTL™^    The^JL^r.  f  "^^^^  tje  ^ue   at  the  ExI 

through  slots  in  the  sides  d^'^^tsMhebS-^  "^^  '}'  «»*«" 

responds  with  the  capacity  of  the^pe  outside  '  *^^  °P**'°«»  <"»'■ 


:  i 


f 


.k-  V^  »«>t«l«tor  work!  by  Tirtu*  of  Um  natural  t«iulmey  of  wanii  air  to  Hm     As 

the  inlet  pipe.  Sine  tbo  uimal.  .ra  oonitantly  ,iTin«  off  wtrmth.  tho  w.m  foul 
t™Tl  ?^  "''^'  ••"*^'  ''"""*  i»Per«Ptibl.  .y.t«n  of  ventiUtion.  To  ra«ul.to 
to  .  Urg.  „t«,t  the  inflow  of  fra,h  .ir  ..  th«  drau«ht  cmm  .topping  the  wcti^ 
fdJt  TZ^^  'y«»«»,t»«  inJot  pipe  enter,  .t  the  floor  lerel.  ThI.  i.  fo  feclHut.  . 
oSff:  ""'*»"'«*r^'  .met  imperceptible  flow  of  .ir  through  the  .tebl.  tow.rd.  the 
outleu.  To jruard  .g.mrt  chaff,  uid  du.t  falling  Into  the  openino.  Mr.  Orirfal.  in 
t.r"Z:^"*%^?'''  ^  'F™.' "i-^l  the  opening.  aboSt  t^,' S^IZ.^ 
floor  lerel  He  claim,  that  it  work,  admirably.  It  i.  import«.t  that  obatructiow 
Ert\^^,^J^-'^  "^  .minimum.  All  beam,  and  jolaU  diould  be  eeiW  o^ 
Eren  a  rery  .light  ri.e  toward,  the  op«»ing  faciliute.  the  pawage  of  the  air  WhUe 
for  conTenienco  .t   .  often  necewary  to  place  the  inleU  al^Te  Vide  or  end  «IU 

touli  L7o  f  *fl  '*  TT^  ri""*.  *^,  '^"*"'  °'  **»•  ^--iWinTthe  idea!  arr^S 
»ould  be  to  follow  the  .tore  idea  in  placing  the  inleU  at  one  end  at  the  floorknd  the 


Tir- 


Fio.  63.  CioM  SKmoN  or  Bam  Showwo  how  Rithmko.,,  8t.t«3i  Mat  u  Ihstah.d  in  a 

BUltlJiNO   ALHEAI.V   CONBTIlUtT«l>.  ""TALlin  IK  A 

outlet,  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  at  the  ceiling.    The  warmed  air  would  rise 

o?.rlnt,  ;..       •    """"^J  "l"^  "*^'°''*  ^^^  poMibility  of  Stagnant  comer.;  or  of  Sr 
Zf^  'J«™'n"'fir  e.eh  other,  and  therefore  insure  a  gentle,  continuous  movement  oj 
At%r,?7    ?;  T^  '  l-"^-Poruiing  purity  of  air  and  uniformity  of  temperature 
thJr        f'^  ''  """^  be  considered  that  a  stable  thus  ventilated  would  be  cold  a 
the  floor  and  warmer  to^rards  the  ceiling.    Contrary  *.  this  by  actual  tests  with  ther 
mometers  suspended  at  different  heights  it  was  shown  that  the  temperl^turrs  prac- 
tically the  same  at  the  floor  as  at  the  ceiling  and  at  .11  intermediate  £ghte 
,„;Jtr-%"TT'  °^,''«S*']f*.'°°  necessary  for  a  bam  depends  upon  the  number  of 

of  Trot  ^  t  ITf  ^""^-^T  'i  ^*^^  *°  "''°^'''"  •"  ~'d  ^«^'  -  tem^raLre 
of  from  40  to  45  degr^s  Fahrenheit.  A  well  built  stable,  stocked  to  a  reawnable 
cnpacty.  should  have  the  air  changed  every  30  to  45  minu  es.    Air  renJlSTt  that 
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•ufficient.  allowimr  the  air  to  b^o»«  f,ni  t  '*  "•  *^"^*"*  **>«*  *he  ventilation  iT  in 

number  of  animals  inclosed  be  reduSd  from  tb«  „,  "^  • '"^'"'  "f  ''"°P«"'  "*«"«  the 
accommodate.    In  addition  it  is  well  to  eoirjl.        ""f,"?*""  that  the  stable  would 

i-„sr  ■'  •-«  - »'  -nr ^.r  f;:-s  s2.;fta 

vHJ5:isr:ir,uri'z.t°"B:^.ti*  7-  ■•.- .»».... «... .,  ^ 

windows  and  doors,  the  intake  maTbe  sShtW^  ,.  ' '  t'  ""' '"  "*"'  ^  *<>  e°ter  "round 
Penmental  Farm  this  system  i^n  Z>i^£^i^t'  '>  *'  f  '"•^«*-  ^t  the  Ex- 
milkin*  herds  are  housed,  a  bull   hf^        u       ^®  """"  <">"'«  "«™  in  which  tho 

50  head  of  -p  :L'^o?ut.:rerh%^™tru^^^  i- ?o,^eet.  whi:?/:;^ -« 

^fK^"*:  7^^  ••""  »>""»'  100  f^t  by  »)  St T»ni.  "^  **'^'*  '°'''*«  «"«=''  3  feet  by 
and  three  .niets  each  about  3  feet  bTzoLhes  The  rui?l!r  °"*i'*'  '*^"*  '*'  '««*  «>"-^ 
too  large,  are  stated  to  work  satisfactorily  under  «"!,»  "*J'*'' "'*^°"'^''  considered 
which  accommodates  twenty-five  ho«M  his  tw!  Ii  ?^  conditions.  The  horee  bam 
^  inkts  each  about  3  Lt  ^^18  incL  In  ",  f  .'k  ""'''  "^*'"*  ^  feet  square  an" 
firood  under  all  conditions  of  weaLr  "  *''"'"  "*'"««  *h«  ventilation  i3 

ConTenienoe. 

leiwa  under  mother  headlBg,    EretTciS,^™    u  Th»  queetie,  u  diMM«!d  it 
fc~.  ..  le...  .  po„i.„  „,  the  f"SS  .^k    Q„T«  dV.5  ""r"-  '"  """"^ 

^"Ca,ttr  "" '»- "  ''5^-^^  "S°r,r;rt"c?:.'s 

the  best  place  for  the  feed  room  is  the  end^ut  Jor  '  u'"  -  '"'"  '"'"'  ^'^^""^ 

^ore  frequent  y  located  about  midway  S^e  stable  -t™  V'  """"^  ^^'  ^''J*  it  is 
Thu  location  is  convenient  for  puttie  down  'f  J  !  /°*  '"^*'  "«"«"y  «t  the  back 
m  front  of  the  driveway  to  the  ba  "  XsTt  if^,  ^'°^  *^«  ^"^  ^oor.  and  Sing 
ment  obtains,  more  especially  wh^thei^n  ha^!'"- j  "l"'^"""  ^^'^  ^^^^  «"ang^ 
tV'  f'li  °'  .*'^  ^""'^'"^  -  order  to  avoi  obsttctir  '•  'J  '****'  *°  ^'"^  «>« 
.abou?;rreSrr:.r"N:t^^^  '^"^^WrntTuch  to  solve  the 
-^the  location  of  the  ^^^^^  I^t^Stl^S^^ t^ S^ 

Permanenoe. 

n...S;"^S'''iS.°^T't^  "r'.^p.ilr'S  "lue  of  tii.  „.,„ij, 

C.»«.t  concrete  i.  no.  „,,  ^^„^,^Zt,'Z^:Z^,  l^^^  ---J 
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and  floors  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  mangers,  etc.  Iron  inside  fittings  well  put  in, 
carefully  selected  roofing  material  and  the  liberal  use  of  paint  on  the  outside  not  only 
improve  the  appearance  of  a  bam  but  add  greatly,  to  its  durability. 

A  Good  Cattle  Barn. 

Many  good  bams  have  been  constracted  during  the  past  few  years.  Figs.  66 
and  66  represent  a  modem  stmcture  owned  by  Bigger  Bros.,  in  the  county  of 
Halton;  Ont.  This  firm  rear  and  feed  off  beef  cattle  and  took  pains  in  designing 
this  bam  to  meet  their  requirements.  It  possesses  the  essentials  to  an  unusual  degree 
in  the  matter  of  convenience,  light,  ventilation  and  durability. 


-atrr 


Via.  66.  Gbodnd  Plan  op  Cattie  Baiw  Ow.vkd  bv  Biuukb  Urob. 
Stalls  and  floor  same  a«  Fig.  64. 

The  barn  is  66  feet  wide  and  84  feet  long.  As  shown  by  the  floor  plan  it  accom- 
modates two  rows  of  tied  cattle  and  a  row  of  box  stalls.  It  has  600  feet  of  over  head 
iron  track,  including  40  feet  on  a  swinging  arm  in  the  bam  yard  for  conveying  feed 
and  litter. 

The  silage  is  taken  direct  to  the  stock  instead  of  being  mixed  with  other  food  in 
the  feed  room.  The  litter  is  conveyed  outside  and  dumped  in  the  yard  or  into  a  sleigh 
or  wagon  to  be  hauled  direct  to  the  field. 

Fig.  64  shows  the  stall  plan.  The  manger  consists  of  a  trough  mnning  along 
the  aide  of  the  raised  feed  alley.  The  tied  eattle  are  fastenod  with  swinging  stanchions. 
The  bam  has  a  complete  water  supply  provided  by  windmill  power.  Each  two  head 
of  cattle  have  a  drinking  cup  between  them.     The  stall  partitions  consist  of  iron 


ill     1^ 


n 

EF'InV^"'^^^^^^^  ?'  """'-'  ''  --«'o-  the 

,»table.  30  by  66  feet,  has  thirteen  Each  ^nS-  I  •"'^^"  '^'''^'''^'  ""^  the  horse 
centre  sash  is  hinged  and  may  be  oinJd  on  »  '?  ^'"'^'  "  ^^^  18  inches.  T^o 
depended  upon  for  ventilation  ^^  °"  *'"™  **''y«-     These,  however,  are  not 

The    I^>ng '  system  has  been  instflllfiH     p    ♦u- 
ce.Hng  and  the  foul  air  esca^s  ^rfluef  whkh  oL'^k'"  *5'  ^'^^  »''  «°ters  at  the 
Fig   65  shows  perpsndicular  metal  piJL  Iti^ehT^  fu°"*  ^°"'  ^^'  ^'^m  the  floor. 

wall  Thr^'??/"  "^'""^^^^  ^'^^J  -nn'^t  w?th  3a!:d  tLr'^  ''^^««  '•>^«*'' 

wall.    The  outlets    re  four  in  number   »nH  ««    i      ^        ^'  '^*"''h  P^^^  through  the 

passage.  These  are  carried  to  theToof  wt^l  2  ^  "'^  *^°  °°  ^"'^  "d«  of  the  feed 
pair  meeting  at  a  metal  vendor  shoi^™if?."«f°«f"«d  between  rafters,  ea^ 
These  ventilators  are  so  constructed  M  t7avoid  t f;  °v,^'  '^"  P*"*^  «'  the  roof, 
outlet  air  shafts  are  constructed  ofdonWr  i  u  ^.  fo««»h'''ty  of  down  drafts  The 
'8  to  keep  them  warm,  to  prevent  ^Je  conr  I-^  V""*^'"*  P^P^'  ^etwin  This 
sequent  dripping  or  fre;zingTp  «°°densat.on  of  escaping  moisture,  and  con! 

be-ides;;:rXKr-,r't  IrS  r  ir  ^^^^^-  -^  ^^  ^ead  loose 
-n  «.d  bo,  stalls  for  roots  or  ^^^i^^tl^^O:^ 


OfiEN       YAftD 


P-  Barric 


silos  stand  at  the  east  end     Tli      ♦  ki  "  *'""'"■• 

comer  .„d  .Ue  p<«.  <,j  ,h,  ^~  '™'^«  "•H'  »"  ««,»  '«  2  inch,,  high  i„.ide.    Th. 


Shed  for  ^^ose  Feeding. 
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lined  and  battened.  The  large  door  a.  the  side  is  opened  in  the  morning,  allowing 
the  cattle  free  access  to  the  open  yard  until  night.  The  walls,  windows  and  ceiling 
admit  of  sufficient  Tentilation  to  preyent  the  temperature  rising  too  high  during  the 
night,  and,  since  the  cattle  of  their  own  choice  remain  out  of  doors  moet  of  the  day, 
thia  style  of  shed  may  be  counted  a  success.  In  addition  to  being  sanitary,  com- 
fortable and  convenient  to  work  in,  it  has  the  other  important  feature  of  cheapness 
of  construction. 


Ii{        ,  i 
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a  rJ^'^A^'^.^'i^t^^^^  r"^  ^«^-  ^»J--  one  en  see 

Fortunately  the«  are  conj;!™  await^L  the  li?  ^*°-  '""V°?«  /""^^in^  ««"!«. 
the  feeder  to  kilT  his  cattle  and  n^nllV  beef  and  since  it  is  impracticable  for 
urban  dweller  cannot  Cfttablv  «  tn  th  "*'*  ^°'  ***?  "'»'-°  ''^«»«''  «d  as  the 
abattoirs  and  shops  Lel«lnL^J°  ;S*  ~"f'^  '°'„''"  *="*"  °'  ""^'tJ  -""kets. 
part  of  the  beef  trade  ofTvpr^^*  1  existence.  Markets  are  thus  a  necessary 
.tock  industiTthe  letter  the  ».rfclf"'^  *^"°*'^'  '"*^'  *«  "«"  ^«l"»We  the  H^ 

but,  as  the  industS^  ^vdZs  wlll^rtr-  ^''^'"l'"  P'""'**'"*  marketing  facilities; 
;o  meet  the  needs  ?f  ttrb^;;ranSXf  Tn'f*"  °"*"""^  "°"*  '"^'^  «•"*«"«' 
dairy  products,  or  principal  Xat  the  l^W.?  i"°ll''/  "7"*'^  P'*^"''^«  '^^'^'^ 
in  coming.    But  let  the  S  Tat^fe  JnTlir  ^*"  ^^  """'«  "«  ""'^  *«  ^  slow 

supply  are  sure  to  Lme  T^  hte  co" rinXi::;?  ""'^'^  *"  •*"''^  ^"™  ''  *« 
and  are  year  by  year  beine  exSJ^JT^  ^  beef-raismg  provinces  of  Canada, 
and  at  other  placL   v^t  fuS  °f  ^         improved.    In  Toronto.  Montreal.  Winnipeg. 

buildings  for  ai^lllCarbuyinroT^t^;''  S°th""^*^/"  '"'"«  "^  ^"'^^  -' 
week,  buyers  are  on  hand  lookin Jfn!  «;  t  ~,  ^^^"^^  Pomt^,  on  certain  days  each 
determined  by  the  law  of  sunnW  Za  "f  '^  ^''^^  '^^  '*  "^cording  to  values 
has  little  difficulty  r&di^ar  a  Lv.,  f  T*'*  ^'."J^t  ^"^^^^  "  ^''O'*'  *»>«  f««Jer 
seasons,  owing  to  almost cin?in«„  '^     t'  bis  finished  buUocks.    During  the  past  two 

from  their  own:rs  ^flX  ^e^fif  trii'^^r.''^  ^T  '"''''  '"°  ''"'"^  "^^ 
more  insistent  than  usual  whfch  JI!  «!  Jf  JT  -"f  rketed     Country  buyers  have  been 

immediate  price  is  co^^niS^  but  ft  hl?^l.  i.  '  *^'  '""^'  '"''«"'  «°  ^"  ««  t^^" 
a  market  has  not  beenTsTrio'us  nroble™  t^H  **''•  *'"*'?."*  °^  «^  '^•"'«-  To  find 
quality  .re  produced  FrrtTaXdurin^he  ^a^f  '''  "  '^"*"''*  "'**'*  ''*"'«  °^  '^^ 
of  bad  market  conditions  hZSnfj'Z.l^Jl^^''  comparatively  few  periods 
the  trade.    A  well  known^ner^  »W  "^    Th«  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on 

in  the  industry  has  K  tS  S'uU     '*'*'  ''"'*°*^  ^«"°"'  «1""P«'  »°d  <=onfidence 

of  itS' fatTwTfor  t:  mlnTho  r*'"".^*''^"-*^^''^  P-blem  will  take  care 
reports  ^^af  JJ^l^^Z'^ :(^S,t^ll^^^^^^^^  -ding  market 

however,  when  supplies  will  reach  «  mn«,l         i         ^^  The  time  will  come, 

drover  may  neglecfto  mSe  hTs  ^ekiror  monTw    ''''^T\''^^  '^^"  *^«  '"'""^'^ 
do  a  little  experimenting  in  patr^^z^LtbTT''  T"**''  x^*  "  ^«"'  ^^^'^fore,  to 
with  only  a  f^  head  t7uSe£ke  to  Lll  Ju     *"  T'l'*"",  J*  ^''^°'"  P^^^  «  f««<J«' 
why  a  bright  fellow  shouW  not    .ftertLee3  •""'''  '^^"'^''  *^"^  '«  "«  '«"«o» 
any  one  else.    A  man  witH  Tr  In-^Tn/f         n^^'''*'  """^^  "'  ^o^'^  «  bargain  as 
to  select  a  good  cTmmk   on  fim  and  1    •        /   u*'  "V  ^^''  '*  '«  '""'^  satisfactory 
these  men.  l^wTn^Ut  5.ey^'re°f  ~°*'«^.''*o**  *«  '^^^-    Many  drovers  deal  wiS 
It  is  the  business  of  twlls  "  ind  rrir      ^^l  '^"  ^"*  ''''""  '°'  *^«  «*'^^- 
close  touch  with  all  .vaTabToutiete     'S^!??   '  °1  *^*^  '?"'*•  °^  °«^'*y'  ^eep  in 
butchers,  and  are  alwai  ready  Drom;tl  J^  ^-4^        *^^  requirements  of  exporters  and 
may  be  consigned  rtreiTxhSl^  "^"^  °^  T*///  *''"*«^«'  "lass  which 
b«ck  to  the  country  toTfinisS*^  """'"^  '"'^■^**  '^'"'''  «"<*  tl^«'  ^^7 

finishraC^^ro:!;ta"r.nratrzt^^^^^^^^  ^"!  *^«  '^  --  -" 

Pedient  to  hold  cattle  untilli^t  rtrt^dT  "oX^tpi;  V l^Si d"' 


I- 


must  be  a  atrongr  factor  m  deciding  a  matter  of  when  to  sell.  It  may  or  may  not  par 
to  buy  concentrated  food,  but  it  seldom  pays  to  purchase  roots,  hay  or  ensilage  for 
IT  i"?!,  •*[•  ™""'  "!♦<"  considering  the  age.  quality,  and  condition  of  their  cattle. 
^Tlt  )i  'f  P"*!'"*  1^*°*  °°  "  fattening  ration,  how  long  they  should  be  fed. 
and  then  feed  and  market  theni  «ccordin|:ly.  It  is  safer  to  do  this  one  year  with 
ano.her  than  to  follow  the  policy  too  often  ptTriue^Tof  getting  the  cattle  ready  and 
then  waiting  for  the  market  to  become  satisfactory.  In  times  of  normal  supply  too 
often  the  consequence  of  such  a  policy.is  a  heavy  run  of  stock  and  a  serious  drop  in 
values  just  at  the  wrong  time. 

There  are  shippers  in  most  beef-raising  Jocalities  anxious  to  buy  good  catUe  from 
old  customers  at  a  fixed  price  to  go  ai  a  stated  time.  Many  Christmas,  Easter  and 
May  cattle  are  sold  in  this  way.  One  must  decide  from  his  own  judg&ent  and  ex- 
perience whether  it  is  better  to  seU  in  this  way  or  ship  to  a  commii.8ion  firm  when 
the  cattle  are  ready.  Neither  plan  is  always  better  than  the  other.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, m  so  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  that  more  nnd  more  export  cattle  are  bought 
m  Toronto  instead  of  at  the  farms,  as  was  the  rule  years  ago.  Exporting  firms,  that 
a  few  years  ago  had  buyers  going  about  the  country,  have  withdrawn  them,  and  now 
depend  on  the  cattle  coming  to  them  at  the  Stock  Yards. 

It  is  the  privilege  and  in  ;fact,  almost  the  duty-^f  the  man  who  has  cattle  to  sell 
to  keep  himself  informed  upon  the  condition  of  the  market.  He  can  do  this  by  tha 
market  report  and  by  telephonic  communication  with  his  dealer;  and.  in  addition,  he 
vould  00  well  to  visit  the  marlx.H  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  trade  is  carried  on. 
the  relative  value  of  cattle  of  different  classes,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  men 
m  the  busuiess.  There  is  much  valuable  information  a  feeder  can  pick  up  during 
visits  to  a  large  market,  especially  if  ho  nccompanies  a  shipment  of  his  own  feeding 
with  tlie  purpose  of  interesting  Buyers  in  him  and  his  cattle. 


Oradea  of  Cattle. 

In  a  market  like  Toronto.  Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  cattle  are  graded  as  exparters. 
butchers,  stockers,  feeders,  and  canners.  Butchers  are  subdivided  into  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 
Exporters  are  not  necessarily  better  finished,  or  worth  more  per  pound  than  butchers, 
but  they  are  usually  a  bit  larger  and  heavier.  A  strong,  fleshy  bullock  stands  the 
shipping  well,  dresses  out  a  good  weight  of  beef,  and  it  costs  no  more  for  ocean  freight 
for  a  large  animal  than  for  a  small  one.  Heavy  exporters  go  chiefly  to  London.  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  while  many  less  heavy  steers  are  taken  to  Manchester.  Buyinir 
for  this  latter  market  is  creating  a  competition  for  butcher's  stock  to  the  advantage 
of  the  seller.  While  there  is  stiil  a  large  but  decreasing  number  of  unfinished  grass 
cattle,  more  particularly  from  Western  Canada,  and  known  as  '  ranchers.'  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  the  great  bulk  of  exporters  are  of  ro*  d  to  choice  quality,  and  weigh 
•  2"°™  ^'?^  *°  ^'*^  pounds.  The  selling  value  is  more  a  matter  of  finish  than  weight, 
lop-pnced  steers  exhibit  a  well-bred  appearance,  and.  carry  sufficient  flesh  and  fat  to 
dress  out  from  fifty-five  to  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  carcass. 

bol„n?*t"*i°"r.°l"'"'f'  ^^'^"nn'r^  "^  ^^^^''  "°^  «*"*''^«'^'  «°^«^  «°  Canadian  market<= 
regards  finish.  They  are  usually  younger  and  smaller  than  exporters,  and  those  of 
^:Ja  Tv  T.^^'l^^  -If  r"  ^^^^  '*'"'  ^™""y  ^"'^^  "«  °>"ch  a  pound.    A  1,200 

Zdld^°t  I  ^'"  ^"^  °"*  ^^^-^'^^'  *"  ™°'^  P*'""''^  °*  ^^'^-^^  t°  the  live 
hundredweight  will  command  a  premium  over  the  quotation  for  No.  1.  which  dresses 
out  a  smaller  per  cent  of  carcass.  At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  percentage 
of  this  class  large  and  this  keeps  up  the  price.  From  Christmas  to  June  the  supplv 
IS  most  generous,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  grades  two  and  three  are  by 
far  the  most  common.  No.  2  cattle  are  leer  well  finished,  dressing  fifty-two  to  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  while  No.  3  includes  thinmei  stock  and  lower  grades,  often  showing 
dairy  form  and  colours.     Moct  butchers'  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  the  cities  where 
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Preparing  Cattle  for  Shipping. 

It  pays  to  prepare  cattle  for  shipment  in  order  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  shrink- 
WerahWt    ".f    ^'/^  "'''^'  ^'^""^^  ^  ^^'J^''  '^^  «  couple  of  dayr^df^Tay 

cattlli"^  4^.  "^""m'L""^  •  '^"*  ^""  P^""'^  «  ''^"d'  i«  recommended  by  good 
Sri^  «n?.  ^""i^u'^  f  °^*^  constantly  until  the  morning  they  are  to  Wve 
win  IT'  ■  '^""l^  ^.^  ^^''^^  *°  "^"^^  t'^^'"  I«J»"'ely  to  the  station.    This  method 

will  reduce  scouring  and  shrinkage  to  a  minimum.  mis  metnort 

sawZt  .S  I  ''^^"'f  f^'"''"^  ^^^"^  °"t.  Cars  should  be  bedded  with  straw 
r  s^rl  Thr«  "  -""^""l' th«t  ..A  prevent  the  cattle  from  slippingTb^cim: 
cL^  ?^°'*   °^   ^^'^''^''^   **»«   *="   "•'^^t    be    paid    for   by    the  shipTr 

taerefore,  to  fill  ^e  car  well,  as  no  rebate  is  mad-j  for  underweight  although 
Sit  rif  *  "  ^""^  *°  ^  P^f^^  ''P  *«  *^«  «J^'PP«'-    Cattle  shirSef  wheSv 

TgLdltl  5"' aTe  foot'""-%''  ^"'^  r-  •"  *'^^  «^°"'^  ^«'  «^  «»'-*  uni?oL  siZ 
on  Tore  fb«„  tl!  !!'!  •!  "  *T  *'****^^  ^'^  *^^°'y  ^^"'J-  «  the  cattle  a-  to  be 
on  more  than  twenty  hou™  it  is  wefl  to  put  200  to  300  pounds  of  good  hay  in  e.  n  caV 
If  the  car  is  not  provided  with  racks,  the  hay  should  be  atrewn  along  the  sid^  ^d 
ends  where  it  is  least  liable  to  become  trampled  under  foot 
Tn«,l«f  •  ^»«ye  been  properly  prepared  and  comfortably  shipped  will  reach  the 

became  a  common  practice  on  the  Toronto  market,  until  in  Februa^    1910    when 

thir.r      ""f '"  'I  ^^'^^  '^'^  ^■°''^*^^  P'^^^'i  ^«-««l-e«  to  rersf to  buy  cSle 
which  after  arrival  on  th«  market,  had  been  given  any  other  feed  than  ha^  a3  water' 
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THE  PBZirCZPLEB  OF  FEEDZirO. 

.tnrp'^  !r'i!''  T^  '''T  i"  'l'"  f *"*'''^  "'  '"^  '"*•  '««»  «■"'«  «'  excellent  type  and  have 
h/hcC  hi       "!  ^""^  2^  the  hiKhe«t  quality  and  yet  fail  to  profitabT  tuni  out 

^P^o^J^  '"  adequate  return  for  the  food  consumed.     The  succeaaful 

well  fortiSL  to''ir  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  animal  Tutrition  he  is 
well  fortified  to  manage  a  stable  of  fattening  cattle. 

of  f«L"J"*"T*'"^u"  ''""'^  something  about  the  general  composition  of  the  body 
numW  f  •  •,  ?'  "u """'''  "^  ^«'«'-'  "it'«««n«"»  matter,  fat.  etc.  in  a  l.r^ 
Ln^^l^  /T  t«\«  h««n  'Jetermined  by  experiment  stations  and  some  of  the 
general  deductions  which  have  been  arrived  at  from  these  analyses  will  be  given.  In 
farm  animals  ,t  is  not  uncommon  for  half  the  body  to  be  composed  of  water.  This 
nrZ;  Inn  'V'"-f«*  '\y''""''  «"inial.,.  and  as  age  advances  the  tendency  is  for  the 

3    n  the  iT'^  T"^  ^'A';    P"?"'^  '^'  *-**«"''"^  ^''^^'^  the  proportion  of 

Tccu™  ;n  .  '^  "  L^"^^-     Of  all  the  solid  constituents  present,  fat  generally 

ing.  In  the  case  of  a  fat  bullock,  fat  mi^ht  form  about  one-third  of  the  carcass.  The 
inTr^ZT  "^T"  "'"T*'  ^"^'•'""^OtolS  percent,  and.although  its  proportion  tends 
to  increase  as  the  animal  gets  older,  yet  during  the  fattening  process  thV  proportion 

i"d;;"or  thaTwhT"'  "^ '"*  'r'"\'"''^  ""  "*  "  '^«''*«'  -*«  The  ash  of  the  Sa" 
S'to  In?/,  7"°""  ""^'Z^^^  ""'"*"'  ''^^•^  ^  *'"™t'  •'  '^^'y  «'"«».  amounting 
tain,  tb„^  ."  '^'■-  '""*;  ?"  *"'""»'  '^'t*'  *»'«  '«'Pe«t  proportion  of  boue  con- 
th«To  >  Tk"^?    proportion  of  ash  constituents.    It  might  therefore  be  roughly  stated 

X\no"L'itt"  ""'  "'  ""'  """"*  °""'"''  ''"*"'  °"^*^'"1  ^«*  -^  ---*»> 

with^!lH'  1"^°'^'";  *°  1?"*^  *h«  "ft""  "f  the  increase  in  young  animak  as  compared 
with  old.  because  here  1.^  an  explanation  of  the  economy  in  early  maturity.    In  the 

thTnllr""^  ?"""'"•  *^!  '"u  ""'"^  ''°"'"*^  ^""^^'y  °^  ^«ter  and  lean  meat!  while  in 
t  is  that  m""'-  "T"''  '^'  '""'"^  •'  ^"'^'y  ^«t.  and  is  of  a  drier  nat;re.  Thus 
nrolrt.nn  JT  ""™*>f ." V°*  '*'  ««°"''™'''«"y  '^d  as  younger  animals;  the  higher 
proportion  of  lean  meat  ,n  the  increase  of  young  animals  is  altogether  in  their  favour, 
m  the  case  of  the  living  animal  there  is  constant  demand  for  renovation  of  tissue 
"11.^  '"  !^^^f  "^  fattening  animals,  for  the  production  of  increase;  the  heat  of 
the  body  must  be  kept  up,  and  energy  is  required  for  mechanical  work.  All  these 
results  are  obtained  from  the  food  consumed  and  appropriated  by  the  animal. 

Ihe  solid  parts  of  food  are  conveniently  divided  into  albuminoids    fats    carbo- 
hydrates  and  salts.     These  all  have  distinct  functions  in  the  animal  bVy     The  al- 

inr^r  ^K  •'"".  ^}T  ^^'"^  ,"?"'"•""''  ^^  the  animal,  and  after  being  diJLted 
thr.ll  ".^^"."J'"°l^«  °^  the  animal  body-hair.  wool.  horn,  etc.,  are  also  produced  from 
the  albpm.noids.  In  some  eases  fat  may  be  formed  from  them  and  body  heat  and 
mechanical  force  may  also  he  developed.  Although  fat,  body  heat,  and  mechanical 
force  may  t>e.suppl.ed  by  the  consumption  of  albuminoids,  it  is  advisable  to  let  this 
part  be  s-appl.ed  b^v  the  fat  and  carbohydrates,  and  preserve  the  albuminoids  more  for 
flesh  formation.  The  power  of  albuminoids  to  form  flesh  (lean  meat)  hair,  wool,  horn, 
etc..  ,8  quite  unique   as  none  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  food  have  this  power. 

Ihe  fats  in  the  food,  after  being  digested  and  taken  into  the  circulation,  may  be 
stored  up  as  fat  in  the  body,  or,  they  may  supply  heat  and  mechanical  energy  to  the 
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Fig.  70.    Na  3   W  Cattle.    Li ve  weight,  1 ,780  H..     D-^mH  weight.  870  lU.  or  60  ,.r  cnt. 


"f  livf  weifrht. 
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Vig.  71.     A  Go.kJ  Butcher  Heifer.     Would  drew  about  53  to  54 


per  cent. 
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""•^"''-   •  "'■.  Ill' .It  _l  III...  ti .,/,      M.iit  iif  mi|i,.|i,ir  MiiililN 


T    .    1  ■    I  .  ,,'"'*'•  ","*•       "'''  ""■'"'"  ''■'"II  .•^tl-.I»  >.||..VM|  ,,t    Kii;.  tilt. 

Total  w^Kl.t  (f.Mir  nl..),  -JO  ll«.:  I«,„,.,  5  llw. -at,  l.'.  \\m.     M,-M  of  »f„„l  ,,,ulity. 


,,,      ,       .,  Kiif.  74.     Kill  Kiiiwt  fidin  StetT  shown  at  Fiif.  70. 

lotal  weight  (four  ril«),  17  lbs.;  Um.-,  5  Ibn.;  meat,  12  ll,s.     Meat  ot  i»«,r  ijuality. 


^jiir^«  iwii  HP  " 


m 


Total  H.-iglit,  40  Itn. :  b<m,.,  4  11«.  8  .,/. ;  meat,  :«  llw.  H  ,«      .M..at  ..f  Mi|«.rior  quality 


_,      ,       .  ,  *%•  ^ti.     Ix)iii  cut  from  Steer  shown  at  Fig.  «9. 

Total  weiglit,  30  lbs. ;  bone,  Mbs. ;  meat.  25  lbs.    Meat  of  good  quslity. 
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_,      ,       .  ,  ,  !■"'(?•  77.     Ix)in  cut  from  steer  nhown  at  Kiir.  70. 

Total  weight,  22  lUs. ;  bone,  5  Ib».  6  oz. ;  meat,  l(i  Ibn.  10  or..     Meat  of  fair  quality. 


T,,f*l  ZiSi  J'^la,  ,^'"""t'*'''  RV"^'  ^™'"  Intpmati-.nal  Champion  .SU-er. 
Total  weight,  CO  Ibg.;  bone,  11  ll-s.;  meat,  49  Vox.     Meat  of  «ui*rior  oi 


uiierior  quality. 


Fig.  79.     ,.  ..„,.,  .j„^,  „„„„„  „i  x'l 

Total  weight,  40  lbs.;  bone,  lTlT>r;'ineatr3H'Uft'.""M"at'o'f'g<^'l  quality. 


Short  Rib  Koa^t  from  Steer  shown  at  Fig.  09. 
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T  .  1  L    ^K.'*^'  ,  ^''""■*  ^'l'  J*"***  '""O'"  S'""'  shown  at  Fig.  70. 

Total  we.ght,  3H  lbs.;  bone,  12  lbs.  8  oz.;  meat,  22  lbs.  8  oz.     M^at  of  ,K>or  quality. 
o2 — p.  96, 
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».».»».  r-  •^"  i"  ^"^  °«..nz'.2r»ss» .  r.e^'r  ""^ '"  "" 

more  or  leas  fl,Sd  in  I.«o^/  ,  °  *^*  '•^'^'  ^"""^  P*y«J'°-    The  food  now 

albuminoids  and  crver^l.r!.f  ^  ^^  T  '7«\r"**^  ''^  '*•  This  acts  on  the 
action  of  a  femeS  S  Sn  pL^i^^nr'*?'"  *^,f  ^  *=■"**  ^^-^'  ^^  *-he 
die  food,  and  acU  chi^ on^'fl^'7,  *"  *^%"°t"  inUmtines  the  bile  attacks 
acts  on  the  car^SZ  fats  an  ?  ^lb,?i-  T"^'*^  *^  ''''*  *^«  pancreatic  juice 
food  soluable.  ThTdSS^  Sd^iS^""'"^  rendering  a  large  proportion  of  the 
through  the  wafls  of  iS^B  «^1?  J«  f  *^  ^?'°''  "  ■^°'*^  •°*«  *^«  circulation  largely 

the  bSr  wL«  ie  ditreTttnint's  "^'r^^t"^' •'  '^  *'^  "°^  *°  ""  P''*'  "^^^e 
in  the  body  is  produced^  the^^  of^tS    •  r«»P!«'«^«  functions.    The  heat 

lungs  and  combinki  with  the  fate  Tcair  "^  "^^  *^'>»8h  the 

or  chemical  chang^hll  t^^  p^aTi^Ste^^W  Z^"  "'^^  I^'  -""bination 
body  being  warned.  °  '*'^*  **'°«  ipmerated  and  the  animal 

fono3Js'r  arA^al^^^iS^e^S^  ?J)^7"'^S  characteristics  as 
biUty;  (4)  The  purpose  for  wh/S  itTKSd  ^^         «*'«-*>b.hty;  (8)  Its  palata- 

aibui\n'"ds^t  r;oraS*c£"b^i^d«r'S°L?mtrtn;L'  ^^"^  '*"«  - 

these  are  presfent  and  inTmrcaZ  ^1^.1^  .^  important  to  ^ow  to  what  extent 

of  fibre  als.  As  to  the  S^rTaluV  fl^bumintr^  l^Zl^r'^T 
▼anos  according  to  circumatan<Mii     p^.  *i.^  '"ummoias,  tat,  and  carbohydrates,  this 

oU  would  be  a^ur2nSS^Xctife  as  elthT^K  °  •  "-J"^'  »  the  animal  *  V 
aa  c  'flesh  former.'  allumirdslSl^^'wo'ulSe  effeS^rifthr.1^^  "^^^ 

also  give  heat  and  force  it  is  economical  to  n«rv«nr;i,T'  ^^T^^  albuminoids  may 
fat  and  carbohydrates  in  addS^  }n  flct'^^h  of^W  '7^'^  ?-^ible  V  using 
tinct  functions,  and  should  all  be  inclndS  ♦'),!*  «f*be9e  three  mgredients  has  dis- 
in  suitable  Pro^rtions^^  K  reUtil-  val^i  txTI^^^^^^  '*S*J*'  '^''^'^  *«™ 

correct  to  give  albuminoids  and  oiU^S^esTe  f^l'lt  l::Cr^J:''^''''^^^^^ 

INgrettibility. 

m  Bk™,  .„oh  «,  hw  md  ,tni»  which  h.™  gm„.lir  STbT^^tdki     wf.k?^  ™5 
Mr.w  OT^  ,h.  „•,..«,  .t  o„tti«g  time  h.,  .^M.!  rf^tfjl!  ,3^:.  ^'*,,i^  "'' 
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PalatobiUty. 

It  ia  highly  important  that  a  food  should  have  an  asrraeahle  smell  or  flavour  which 
causes  the  animals  to  eat  it  with  relish.  This  is  a  value  distinct  from  composition 
p-  •fiswtibility.  It  excites  the  appetite  and  causes  the  animal  to  eat  it  eagerly.  It 
Hty^  .acreases  the  flow  of  digestive  juices.  In  some  cases  a  food  palatable  to  one 
animal  may  not  be  to  another.  The  employment  of  some  condiment  or  appetizer  may 
be  useful  either  where  the  animal  has  lost  its  appetite  or  the  food  has  been  slightly 
damaged.  The  value  of  these  condiments  is  generally  due  not  so  much  to  the  com- 
position as  to  the  possession  of  a  particular  odour  or  flavour. 

A  successful  feeder  knows  the  in^K>rtance  of  having  a  food  which  passes  through 
the  animal  system  at  a  rate  which  is  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  Food  which  paswei 
through  too  quickly  is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  digested  as  it  would  be  if  it  passed 
through  more  slowly  although  it  would  be  equally  undesirable  to  have  it  passing  too 
slowly.  Certain  foods  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  rate  of  passage  of  the  food, 
and  on  this  account  have  a  special  value.  These  may  be  divided  into  laxatives  and 
astringents.  Some  of  the  best  laxatives  we  have  are  roots,  grasses  and  oilcake,  while 
very  important  astringents  are  straw  and  cotton  seed  meal.  Good  mild  astringents 
are  crushed  oats  and  wheat  bran.  Then,  again,  where  the  basal  ration  is  poor  in  any 
particular  ingredient,  the  addition  of  a  food  rich  in  that  ingredient  balances  the  food, 
and  often  gives  results  greater  than  its  composition  would  indicate.  In  addition,  it 
would  also  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  food  was  in  good  condition. 

In  a  bulletin  of  this  character  it  is  not  practicable  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  feeding.  In  the  foregoing  sufficient  has  been  stated  to 
indicate  something  of  the  nature  of  foods  usually  fed  to  cattle  and  the  principles 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the  animal  body.  ,  Those  interested  in  a  further 
study  of  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject  would  do  well  to  secure  an  authentic  treatise 
such  as  'Feeds  and  Feeding'  by  Henry;  'Feeding  Farm  Animals'  by  Shaw;  'The 
Feeding  of  Farm  Animals'  by  Jordan;  'Profitable  Stock  Feeding'  by  Smith;  'Beef 
Production '  by  Mumford ;  or  '  Feeding  Animals '  by  Stewart.  Such  works  are  pro- 
curable from  any  bookseller  or  they  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  of 
Agricultural  Journals. 
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DEHOairZHO. 

the  .fp^a^n"  of^riTwelw  f  m  °°'"  *"  *"'  •^°*  *^*  they  improve 
the  idea  of  protecting^e  wI2«  fntl"  ,^*°f  y«l"  »8ro  cattle  raisers  conceiyed 
moving  the  Dointe  o?  d»«  L3^  «  T  ^f*""  **  stronger  and  vicioua  ones  by  re- 
centu,?  AeSe1,^ov.n  Z:^^''^^l'"'  ^'^'  ''°^*'*'  *»»«  •"^  <>*  the  p..^ 
The  success  S  Z^tem  whi^T  ^i"^^'""-  '^TJ^  ^''''^  '°  ^^^  ««>«°»-- 
cattle,  ha,  left  no  grS  to  rtand  o^foTS^  B.mphfied  the  tending  and  housing  of 
a  humane  standpoint      Ca^f,?!    nL      ?  .   !'°"^*^  P"^^""*  **"*  operation  from 

clearly  that  si^S  cau^d  b^th^^-tr   ""^   i'^-^tigation   have   demonstrated 

to  be.  One  feeder  living  i^n  arem^;  nt^if    '***'°"'>°?  'T*  "  ««°eral  as  it  ought 
hut.  to  preserve  intact  tietfS  ^^Sldl^  ^f  aTul^ is^i^^^ ^f^^S 

agen?C^C:SeSt'firdl.r«^^^^^  ^r^''  ^*"»>  »  the  usual 

when  properly  used  is  to  dertrj  tJrjiJe^f ^e  hZ'-  \^*  f"*""  "'  *^*~  "•^"*» 
treated  animal  a  smooth  headi  belst  denrivJJL*  i  i*!v*"'^  '*^  rendering  the 
but  to  a  large  extent  the  i^Sati^  to  bX'irniS  °'^f  ™*'"'?«°*"  o^d^ence. 
is  done  before  the  animal  is  ten  di^s  old T^.  .  mates     Dehorning  by  potash  or  lye 

located  on  the  calfs  poll    i^rhlr.ut'oLTnrth^'l^tis'^S^^^  ^ 

moistened  with  soapy  water     Whsn  „««„  *l       «»«  spot  u  chpped  off  and  the  parta 

wrapped  in  paper  to  prot^t  the  h  JlTn.  ^*^  i?  **'".'*•*  '*'™  '*  •!«>""  be 
«entl^  on  the'Ttons  ^7^Ltr  "Ztte  min^tS^  u^fil^Sif?^  "'  ^^ 
and  red  but  not  to  the  exten,!  ,^t  Kl JjsJ^      minutes  or  until  they  become  sensit  ve 

potash  does  nofrun  dow^  Se  siSl  oilJ"head  rr'l"^  *"'^.*'*  **"«  ^"^'^^ 
and  permanently  dia&g^     l!^!°Ln^ }^'^'  ""  ^®  "''""  '""^  ^  """'I'V  burned 

the  s^t  becTmi^S  with  ha^  flom  7  '  '""^  "".•"  ^°™''  "^"^  ^°"°^«  '""^ 

.pd  woAri  into  .  „«.  .Moh  i.  .ppuS  ..dTbw"tu  ta  wSS'f'v  '.' T '?»«' 

treated.    The  calf  dehorned  bv  e  S^  Ltash  o;  £  «L     i  ^"?  ^""f"  ^^  P""*  *°  ^ 

during  three  or  four  day,  f olio^S^'r^Lrs^thSe  SLil^'^stri^  Tt 
run  down  and  bum  the  skin     Tb«  ««u  »;ii  .  «  "jo  owsoivea  caustic  will  not 

no  other  inconve"en^  s  Lifen^'  "^T^^  T'  P«»^^  ".^our  or  two  but 
that  they  cannot  lick?.ch  X  ^"^  "'^"'^  '*°"^'*  '^  ^^"^  "P"''*''!^  •<> 
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Horned  cattle  not  treatetd  while  calves  may  be  readily  dehorned  by  either  an 
prdmary  meat  saw  or  dehorning  clippers.  The  pain  of  such  operation  has  been  over- 
estimated and  the  mortahty  w  practically  nothing.     The  exact  loas  of  flesh  due  to 

tb«  STiJr"  "*^  "°1  ""'"•  "  ^^'^^^  *°  estimate,  as  very  much  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  perhaps  more  still,  upon  the  temperament  of  the  animal 
operated  upon,  nervous;  irritable  animals,  suffering  a  greater  set  back  than  quiet, 
ajuggwh  onea.  In  any  case  the  loss  is  seldom  great.  At  the  Central  Experimental 
,,.J?"-  " J  f*  .  difference  was  observable  in  the  effect  of  the  different  instruments 
used  m  dehommg  except  that  there  waa  but  very  little  blood  lost  where  the  saw  was 

It  is  not  advisable  to  dehorn  in  very  cold  weather  nor  should  it  be  done  during 
fly  time.    March.  April,  October  and  November  are  favourable  months. 

To  secure  an  animal  for  dehorning  a  strong  post  or  stanchion  is  necessary  or.  if 
much  of  It  haa  to  be  done,  it  is  worth  while  to  erect  a  dehorning  chute.  For  a  small 
u  ij  u  u  ^^'l  ^^  ^Z  ""*  '  "*""  partition  post  to  secure  the  animal.  The  victim 
should  be  backed  into  the  stall  and  its  head  securely  fastened  to  the  post.  A  lead 
ring  attached  to  the  nose  takes  the  animal's  attention  from  the  operation.  In  addition 
a  rope  should  be  put  on  in  such  a  way  aa  to  form  a  noose  over  the  nose  to  give  control 
tiJ^^A  A  <**°™'°8r  chute  is  simply  a  strong  stall  ^uilt  in  the  yard  with  the 
„^  nL??  '?l.TT'^nJ?°VH  stanchion  may  be  clo.  1  tightly  on  the  animal's 
neck  close  to  the  head  -The  head  when  thus  fastened  should  be  not  more  than  20 
inchM  from  the  ground,    A  noose  firmly  held  completes  the  fastening. 

Either  the  saw  or  clippers  may  be  used  and  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them. 

I„1h?       n  '  ™^^f«^««  *^«  °««*f  ^°*''  *»"*'  *^«  «"PP«"  P*^''™  the  work  more 
ro^™?^""^    "^  clippers  crush  the  bone  causing  a  slow  healing.     Unless  the 

JZ    n^J-'tT  °f  ^"^  t^*?^  ^'[^  ^"^^^  "°^  «*"^»  ^°^-    The  cut  should  take 

sSL  wTfb^«      ."°  Tf  "^  *he  ^'^'^  r*'"''**  *«  *••"«  °^  *»>«  ^0^  »°d  should  b^ 
slanted  with  the  natural  slope  of  the  head.    Some  animals  bleed  severely.    To  prevent 

this  wind  a  piece  of  strong  twine  firmly  around  the  head  just  below  the  horn  base, 

so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation.    Then  tighten  the  twine  by  drawing  togethe^ 

T^i^rV^'ZV-  '*"°'^''  "''*-'^"'^  '^*^^°  *»>«  J^"™"  «°d  f"ten  wiA  a  knot 
InZ\yT*^  '°  this  manner  presses  firmly  against  the  large  arteries.  In  a  few 
hours  the  twine  may  be  removed  when  danger  from  bleeding  will  have  passed.    De- 

i„Z?b?rt?''"?''  ""*!>  .""°"^  *°  "^^  *^'^««  '"^y  "  ^t'ow  stacks  Ttil  the 

z«  wi"  s  tht^hLtr'^ "' '""''''''  ^"  ^^  ^>°«  *«  -'^  "^^  -^*-  "-^-« 

cattlfireTSivlr  "L"""!?*  ^™°'.*'t='  *°  ^"^  '"  '"««  ""^^ts  P'o^e^  tl>at  many 
f^I  It  »~l"'«fly  dehorned,  allowing  stubs  to  grow  out  from  the  head     In  many  cases 

^Lterini"!;™  °^"""^f-'°  P\«?~*!°«f  *h«  *-.  even  to  the  extent  of  SeatTng 
Jrlt  ^t  sore^This  condition  la  objectionable  for  two  reasons-lst.  in  causing  pain 
and  therefore  reducing  the  gains  by  the  animals;  2nd.  cattle  having  in^^  horm 
are  reject^  for  export  Almost  every  week  a  number  of  animals  k.  ex^^rt  shbments 
?r%°  ^r^wu"^  and  disposed  of  locally.  While  a  small  propSn  of  TaTt  e 
thus  turned  back  have  not  been  dehorned,  the  great  majority  of  £^  havrb^n  sut 
iTt1?i1W  '  P'««««J>lt^o™in«  which  has  been  imperfecTly  donf  A  hoiT that  is 
not  killed  or  removed  below  the  base  will  grow  out  an  abnormal  stub  and  is  Hable 
to  turn  m  toward  the  head  causing  damage.  In  dehorning,  therefore  care  should 
bo  exercised  to  do  the  job  thoroughly.  ••"eieiore,  care  snouw 
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ESTZMATHrO  THE  WEIGHT  OP  LIVE  CATTLE. 

S"cil.TrSilS^'i?°*£;-  ^*  *'T'  ^V"""'-  *'^"  ♦''^  experienced  .re  out  when 
Ifttl  f^  IT      :    ^^  I'ermner,  when  the  scales  ate  not  at  hand,  usually  guesses 

^UJI.        K  T  AI'*'^  P?unds.-a  wide  difference  of  400  pouSs  and  that 
T*  ^T"."?"  ^^  *^°  ""•"«  "^^^^  *•»*  »»»*Uy  "elHng  per  head  in  place  of 
per  hunderd  weight.    This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  hundre<ls  sirilarTat  Jve  Tome 
under  our  notice  m  recent  years. 

Where  the  stockman  does  not  have  a  scale  the  following  table  of  weiirhts  based 
upon  heart  girth  measurements  will  be  found  to  give  an  a^roirimatolv  fair  idel^ 

at  the  place  where  the  body  is  shallowest.    This  place  may  be  found  by  drawing  the 
tape  back  and  forth  a  few  times  before  tightening  to  take  the  measuremita. 


Heart  OiHh. 


Feet    Incbe*. 


5 

0 

S 

1 

0 

i 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

« 

6 

6 

6 

e 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

C 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Store  Cattle. 


Fair  oonditioii. 


Lba. 

6S0 
875 
700 
726 
780 
776 
800 
826 
860 
876 
900 
938 
t»0 
1,000 

Loeo 

1,10U 
1,1&0 
1,200 
1,230 
1,300 
1,360 
1,400 
1,450 
1,600 
1,660 
1,800 
1,650 
1,700 
1,760 
1,800 
1,850 


Good  eonditioii. 


Lfae. 

700 

736 

760 

776 

800 

825 

850 

876 

900 

025 

960 

976 

1,000 

1,060 

1,100 

1,160 

1,200 

1,260 

1,300 

1,850 

1,400 

1,460 

1,600 

1,560 

1,600 

1,660 

1,700 

1.760 

1,800 

1.860 

1,900 


Fat  Ckttle. 


Fair  oonditioo. 


Lbi. 

700 

736 

760 

776 

800 

82S 

860 

87B 

900 

935 

900 

976 

1.000 

1.060 

1.100 

1.1S0 

1.300 

1.360 

1.S0O 

1,360 

1.400 

1.460 

1.600 

1,660 

1,600 

1,660 

1,700 

1.760 

1.800 

1,860 

1.900 


Good  condition. 


Lbi. 

760 
776 
800 

826 

8G0 

875 

900 

926 

960 

976 

I'OOO 

1*025 

1<060 

MOO 

1.160 

l.iOO 

1.250 

1,300 

1,360 

1.400 

1,450 

1.5U0 

1.660 

1,600 

1.660 

1.700 

1.760 

1.800 

1,860 

1,900 

1,960 
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rRSSH  BEEF  FOB  THE  FABXEBS  TABLE. 

popular  meXSp  Vtw»S'  «d Z  S*%*^"  ""^''f  ^""  '"  °*'*"-  '^«  "~* 
larger  organization!.  ^  ^  '""•*"*•  *^*  ''°*'°«  "^  *1»  •"•D"  or 

divided  give,  each  mmbS  2oX  pe,  w^k  "^i  SS"^  "^^  '*~"*J^  ^^-  "^'''^ 
and  each  member  gets  aVtoak  a  roST-T^T.  Jv  ^  "  ""1"^  according  to  a  chart 
in  nich  a  way  that  wd,  m!™ll,  -Jii?  ^'''"*^  P'^,**  **"^  ^«''^'  I*  "  distributed 
the  .«ion     Li  A?,  w^  S  ♦   T^^  have  received  all  the  cuts  of  a  carcass  during 

houXlds!  tJ^mc^iZttSer  tToTe  'LTJ^t^'''  *:.■"•  '",  *V  ^"^  ''^  «""" 
only  one  animal.  Should  a  memter  il^TrT.!!?  ^-  *^«"' "''  °^  «°""«  P'^^id' 
per  week  the  matter  is  adhiSrS  th^«n^  and  receive  more  than  one  regular  share 

Constitution  of  Beef  King. 

I.  This   association   shall   be  lojown   as   the AssnHatl^n 
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J  ^"'  5»'l  *^**."  '^"^  ~^"'*  <»'  ■  prwident.  Mcretary  and  tmiurar.  wlow 
dntiM  ahaU  b«  raeh  u  usually  pertain,  to  such  offloca;  aUo,  a  managlac  oommittaa 
of  three  memben.  whose  dutlee  shall  bo  to  provide  a  suiuble  plaoe  for  slaugfatflrins, 
settle  all  difTerancM  in  reffard  to  weight,  and  quality  of  animals  furnished,  and  the 
seneral  oversight  of  the  work,  and  any  vacancy  occurring  in  any  office  shall  be  filled 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  members  present  at  a  meeting  appointed  by  the  society,  as 
beremaftor  provided. 

in.  The  officers  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  period  of  one  year,  unlen  other- 
wise determined  by  a  majority  of  said  society. 

IV.  The  president  and  secreUry  shall  be  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  convene 
M  meetings  considered  necessary  by  them,  and  any  special  meeting  at  the  r^uest 
of  any  five  members,  given  in  writing. 

V.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busineM. 
yi.  All  persons  becoming  members  of  this  society  shall  subscribe  to  the  articles 

of  this  constitution,  and  will  be  governed  thereby. 

VIL  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  a  place  and  on  a  day  ogreed  upon,  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  up  the  business  of  the  current  year,  enrollment  of  members, 
election  of  officers,  making  arrangements  for  succeeding  year's  operations,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  notice 
of  which  meeting  shall  be  given  each  member  by  the  secretary. 


By-Uwi. 

1.  The  society  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  the  position  of  butcher  (whose 
dutiel'™  °®"'°'^*«'"  <l*'fi°«l)  ^ho  may  engage  some  suitable  person  to  perform  said 

2.  Each  member  shall  furnish  one  heifer  or  steer,  the  age  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  two  years,  and  weighing  about  four  hundred  pounds,  suitable  for  the  purposes 
Of  the  society  during  the  season,  in  his  proper  turn,  said  season  to  consist  of  twenty 
weeks,  coinmencing  and  ending  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  society. 

!«♦  .f*?"*  "'^^J  ^  ''"°'*  "^"^  "•"°^'  **■"  ^"™>'*  J»"  •nimal  Shan  be  decided  by 

of  iVft^t'wmir^'"*'  °'  **  °  "*^*"*  *'''*^  '*  '""*  *^"*  "°°*^  P""  ^  *^'  ^"^ 

fl  ovLf'-J^r'S'*'  "*"*"  ?®l'r'  ^"  "*'"*'  "*  *^«  P^'~  o*  slaughter  at  or  before 
9  oolock  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  society  for  the  slaughtering  of  each  animal. 

6.  Each  member  furnishing  an  animal  shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  the  rough 
tallow,  head  and  heart  of  the  same. 

6.  The  butcher  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  suitableness  of  aU  animals  furnished, 
and  may  reject  unsuitable  animals,  subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  managing 
committee.  ""•■    " 

th.  J.Z^^-^"**'''^'  '^''"  ^f-^^  °\*  *'"""*"'  *^«°  ^^'^'  ""^l  keep  an  account  of 
tf  ""%?^J»"f  P™P^' "ed»t  to  the  member  furnishing  said  carcass.  He  shall  also 
^»1  ..  ^'**"''"^  weekly,  to  each  member  of  the  society,  an  equal  portion  of  the 

W  ^L  u"  r°  ^""^  *?  *^*  '*'''^'*'°'  ""'^  ^'^P  «*"<=*  ««<:o"'it  of  the  amount 
furnished  each  member  per  week,  and  at  the  end  of  each  season  settlements  shaU  be 
made  with  the  members  of  the  society,  in  accordance  with  the  accounts  kept  by  the 
butcher  and  the  price  per  pound  agreed  upon  by  the  society. 

8.  The  distribution  of  the  butcher  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  shall 
t>e  aceompiished  by  placing  each  members  portion  on  hooks  under  their  respective 
names  at  the  place  of  slaughter,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  ^he 
society. 


ff 
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th.  coUm  ^3.^„*i:"eh?  il;.7.i1'r  "'/•^'J"-'*  '">»  the  .ociet^  without 

to  withdraw  u„;?rr.ru^;  r  .:.":;2';ri^i".  ;i,?t"  ^"'  -  "•"^'  ^-  '"^--^ 

full  iorT'LS'^Iijrir^SL  "**  T!'i!""'  '^'*""'"'^  '^'"  •«'««ty  .h«n  remain  in 


The  flTitcm  of  Diridon. 


F».  81.  D,.a„.  8.«™,  D,v,.„,  „  o«o™  ,„.  .  T..,„  M.....  B„  R„a. 


Boa«t. 

Boil. 

StMk 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

le 

15 

8 

12 

8 

9 

20 

9 

10 

11 

lo 

Ifethod  of  Conplingp  Cuts. 


tie  pen,.ining  ten  member,.    On  the  >e«„id  we^k   ™™  Ji  ^^  ^  ^i"^  •°""«"' 
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respective  bag  .„d  hungon  the  h Jk  undl7 hi."  •*"•  "i  "T***'  "•  P'"^  «"^- 
killing  .nd  the  membe^  go  for  thii,  mlt        r  T    ^""'''^  '"  *''«  "*"•!  <Jv  '«' 

COLD  8T0&AOI  FOB  THI  MXAT. 

.«dwiJi"it't::ti«t'.'?ili:ir'"'''.''  *'•".  *"'''"  "^^  ♦»« "— •  «>'  •  you„, 
ye.,  it  n,.ytiuXrt.pre5  'brwr*  u'^^l':;'.'"';"'^  ^'"  "t  r"^^-  '^  «^ 

properlv  •  hunir '  i.  i»„ JI^  i     l  •     -      *  "  *«'™«d    maturing  on  the  hocks  •    Beef 

f-ttfr.  'Th'i;"i  tLviT  ^ngtoft  ofTh";  t "  **"?%"r;''".*  "r  p-'^'-u^. 

portance  m  hi.  tvwtiL  JnA  aZZI  ™°  .?*  "'  *^"  "  °'  P«'*»"P«  ""!•  im- 

meniber.  of  ih'tlXL^iefTZoT  ""'"'.  '"r*^'  ^"*  *''  ••"""  "'  »»'•  «»»"" 

recognised  that  beef  improvrbv  h«n^r   •""""!!?'■    ^"  ""^  """•  '*  "  ^"'^  '^^"^""y 

hotels  and  restauranuTdh.r  o  d..  nrfn7  '"/"'^  'l"'?'-     ^"^  °'  *'"'  «"»■«'•« 

temperature  of  abourw  d^  F  fr^  f„.  l"!  1  """*  J^'  ^'^  ''»*'  '*  »"•  •"">«  >«  • 

alteration  in  the  nutriiiveTalu;  oT?/        ?  ^V  '"^^'-    ^*  *'"''  ^^^  *«nP«rature  no 

that  it  i.  rende,^  i'  paUUbL  anH  ."'''''  "J'^^u  '^".""^  '"^^  *  '«"°<'  ««»Pt 

nouriahing.    Am  the  temMraSur.  nf  t^    ♦       "  -"^  l''""^"'"*  °^"'  digeatible  and 

become,  more  active  andTem^f  reach;  "irK/"^^  ***,'  .""*""'^'  *"  f«"°*nUtion. 

Beef  hung  in  a  .tora«  at  40  del.^.  I'  u  *«•*  ~°'^'*'°°  correspondingly  earlier. 

sumption  in  about  X^  and ItT^wT      ""^J"  "T"""*  *'°°'^'»"°  '<"  <^°'- 

is  about  as  cold  as  would^  „aiticaW«  1     ''"'^  '""I  ".*  *''"  ""'^  °^  °°«  '^^^l^-    Thia 

could  profitably  provide  P""*'''*^*^*  »"  «">  >ce  cooled  storage  «uch  as  a  beef  ring 

one  o?:thtTthrn.lrsSes'°^SVa\'^"T  t'  ^  "  '^^'  ^  *^«  ^  «>' 
immediate  contact  with  t™e  mat^ral.  tl  ^  '"JT'I"*  .*^'  '**  *^^  °°*  ^^^  i"*» 

a  division  wall.     The  meat  Tlh^^l^       ^  preserved  but  is  separated  from  them  by 

rounding  air.  htJ^^wUattn t/m^tT'*^  ^'"^'^  ''"^  '"''•"^^^'^  ^'  '^'  •"' 
the  storage  aa  dry  as  poS  Jo  2  rlaTon  tilt  .iT'^'*''"  •  *°  ^"^  *^'  '^'""•Phere  of 
In  high  altitudes  whSre  the  «?r  s  ext^Zll  i  ^^""P^^^^""  »  hastened  by  moisture, 
door,  where  it  will  not  decoZse  hut  Zlt  t?  ""^  P""'.^*!"'^  »>e  hung  out  bt 
air  contains  a  large  amountThn^S;?^  !  thoroughly.  At  the  sea  level  where  the 
therefore  foUows  STatThe  mtem  ^e  'f^^^^^^^  V^^  "^".'Z"  """^^  decompose.  It 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  d,?"      refrigeration  to  be  used  should  be  that  which  tend* 


■k 


A  Small  Cold  Storage. 

two  ct^ltrree^LSS'tJ'^L^^^^^^  a^l  'Z^^TtolT'--.''''^  '*  '-"* 
one  week  the  extra  space  would  render  7h«  r.n^  7  ^^  !°^°*  ^  ^»°«  """^ 

store  butter  or  other  products     When     *  f/\      ""'^f^J  ^^  ^°*  ''^  °'  P«'haps  to 

of  it  may  be  partitio'n^d  Ta.  T'dd^^t  gt'';:^  'wl'ttr  "  ""f  ^"'^ri 
on  three  sides  and  with  good  drainage  thJ,  mil  >  ■  V  •  !  ""^  properly  packed 
ing  meat  although  it  is  brnomeanf equal  Zlj  ,  "^  «"ti«f''<^tory  plan  for  keep- 
account  of  its  dampness  ^  '^'"P*'"'^  constructed  refrigerator  on 
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sulation.    The  ice  atorage  need  not  be  ezpenaiTely  built  aa  the  ice  can  be  protected 
by  auch  inaulating  material  aa  dry  atraw  or  aawduat  on  the  aidea  and  over  the  top. 


Fio.  82.  Gaotifi)  Plan  or  C!oLn  Stubaok. 


Fio.  sa,  Obom  SacTioN  or  Ooli>  »roRAOi. 


The  principle  of  refrigeration  is  based  on  the  tendency  of  warm  air  to  rise  and 
of  cold  air  to  fall.  This  keeps  up  the  circulation  by  which  the  air  is  constantly  pass- 
ing between  the  chunks  of  ice  in  the  ice  box.  As  the  warm  air  reaches  the  ice  from 
the  cold  room  the  moisture  contained  in  it  is  condensed  on  the  ice.  This  it  will  be 
understood  keeps  the  atmosphere  in  the  cold  room  not  only  cold  but  comparatively 
dry  OS  welL 
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i,U„ JUlTnir  °'  *5*  r^"««'f*'>'  °«^ed  depends  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The 
pUn,  .hown  provide  for  a  cold  room  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  inches  and  7  ft.  high.  This  wouW 
•Mily  accommodate  two  carcase-  each  divided  into  four  quarters.  If.  Wr^„ 
1.  required  a  correspondingly  larger  ice  box  should  be  provided. 

Ihe  ante-room  is  an  important  part  of  a  refrigerator.     This  like  th*  or,U  .««„. 

tm'dLTo'S  "^^  t"'  '"'"•^  '""°^  "  •'«"'''«  ''-"•  Se  antrtmld  ^Id 
Ib^Lfrr  '^    *^>  °^°  '*  *""*  "°'  ^J*"""  ««ther  be  left  open  longer  than  is 


f 


Coutrnction. 
AouW  U*!!^?';  ^'ir''-  "'"P*^"^!'  "'"'"Jd  be  tongued  and  grooved,  and  spruce  only 

f;:!itt"^iS^;?oVg"od'o^"^'  '°^'"  "'^  -"*^'-"-  ^°  ^"  p-^^-  -^-^  «>«  -•"^^ 

».l/'jll!"'"^°*-'''"  ^^  I*****''  '"*'  """■«  permanent  if  placed  on  a  stone  or  concrete 

Th^exraTolrS*],^  ^f"  '  'r'^ '  *.!..P'*^''"*  «''^"'*«-  «'  »-  undZeX 
Densed  with  „„  t^«Tn     *?^-  "u'^'^'  ^t  ''^'^'  ■^°  *^«  «>«»<»  ">'  •P"**.  ""7  be  dis- 

betwin  r  •  'T  ^T^  *•'''  '*=«  '='""°''«'  ">«!  *!»«  "th"  compartments,  and  also 

itiZ^Lt^l""^  "f  ''°°«f»"«'»*'y  «>"««*  moisture.  Many  refrigerators  and  cold 
SSns  ^re  o^J:,r  f'^JT'  ^"P'"'^'''  "  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  P«i"t.  because  Sin 
SeoJv  Zt^r^  ?  "^  ^^""^  ^***"'°  **"°  "'^  chambers  and  tl.o  cold  rooms,  on  the 
;  ^^-J?,.*  •"^'!*'°°.'"*""^  '°  *^"  ^"'^^  '«y  "  "11  that  is  needed.  Wneas  in 
•  refrigerator  IS  just  as  imporUnt  as  low  fa      erature.  i^ness  in 

8tr,i'°^{tlf""^'°*^fr:  That  is  1.U  to  the  fancy,  of  the  builder.  The  con- 
SoSly  dot  '  '*""''  '^  *"*  ""*  "  "^^  "»"^  ^"'^  ^'^^  ~-«"  --*  »- 

of  i  J'SSit"! 'T  ""T.  ^!u '^*  '•f  ^"  *^"  '"*"  compartmente  to  allow  of  the  blocks 
Of  ice  being  transferred  to  the  ice  box  through  the  ice  trap  door. 

«vinWn.r?vI  '°  tbe  ante-room  has  double  sash,  each  sash  being  double  glazed, 
giving  four  thicknesses  of  glass.    Shutters  are  needed  to  keep  out  direct  sumOiine. 

«n«  ^;,1?°°'  "°i"  ^  "^  ^°^  *°"''^  ^  '^^^^  ^Itb  galvanized  iron,  sloping  in  tho 

TsiJole  ntnl^f'^^     T,,*^*  gutter  must  be  trapped  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air 
hnttZ  V  iV'i^T  *^*  ^"'^  °^  ^^^  P'P«  *""«*  «Jo^  "d  extendinTnearly  to  the 

roTt:;;irb:!forui:'dirv;4o:s^  ''^''  -  ^^^  *^»  --  ^""  -  '«>-  «•« 

Planing  mill  shavings  are  highly  recommended  for  filling  the  spaces  between 

^  S!L  A?  !,^/uT'^.'  .'"'*'"■*  '»  P'^'l'ly  *!»«  °«*  best  thing,  but  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  used.  -""ma 

filHnl  wnf!*^  I'**^*"'u  *^  ''*"'1«11"»  ««>"nd  the  ice  chamber  should  not  be  filled.    Anv 

^:^iMeiZT;c^'rr  ""^ '""  ^'^^  -"^  •"'  ^"""^  ^^^^"-^  °^  •'^  '^-•^  ^- 

Xaiiafemeiit. 
As  Uiere  is  no  floor  in  the  ice  storage,  the  earth  beneath  it  should  be  well  drained, 
bark  or  other  suniUr  material  of  a  non-conducting  character.    If  nothing  better  can 
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TKfr^"r^- V°''n"  °\''°^^^^  '^r*"  ^'^^"^  '^*  ■  ^"y«'  «'  ^^«1  «'  ""d  will  answer. 
1  his  material  will  make  a  good  permanent  bed 

V   Tl.;.  «ti°7j^''"*^  with  ice,  8  inches  of  sawdust  should  be  put  over  the  permanent  bed. 
fill^c  .n  "'°!r*'  each  year.    The  ice  should  be  packed  as  closely  as  possible. 

JltwL   K  """^  ""^5  T'^"^  '"*  ^""  '""°'«^-    ^  "P""*  °f  12  inches  should^  lef 
ifi  rct.r'IS     ^\T-  "t'  *°  ^.^^^^  ''"*  '''y  •»'^"''*-    The  top  of  the  ice  should 

«Li  «7io       /*1.*  °/,v°°*  ",?y  ^  '"^'  ^'^^  *^«  ''P«<^«  ^^^  '^om  be  18  inches  in- 
stead of  12,  and  the  filling  well  packed. 

To  utilize  the  cold  room,  fill  the  ice  box  with  cleaned  ice  in  lumps  as  large  as  cor- 
Ten.ent  to  handle.  The  box  shown  on  the  plans  will  hold  sufficient  ice  so  that  it  n«ea 
not  be  filled  often.  The  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  partition  be^veen 
the  ice  box  and  the  cold  room  may  be  fitted  with  a  slide  to  regulate  the  circulation  of 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  doors  perfectly  air-tight.    A 

^*' joint  ^°°^  *°  *''*"^  '**^°'*  "  *''°"*  *^®  *^*  *^^°«f  *°  «""^"  « 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  refrigerator  as  sweet  and  clean  as  possible.     It  ia 

^ir*t  u  "'\*.,^'*^™1  fT"l°^  """*"'*  ""^  *«  *'>«"  «>  tJ"**  drippings  from  the 
^/f^Tfi,  readily  absorbed  The  sawdust  should  be  changed,  at  least  those  portions 
H™.«  ?r^  absorbed  drippings,  at  least  once  a  week.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
doorways  through  which  the  carcases  pass  cleanly  washed. 

Killing  and  Cooling  Beef. 

Animals  to  be  kiUed  should  be  deprived  of  food  from  12  to  20  hours  during  which 
time  they  should  receive  all  the  water  they  desire.  They  should  be  delivered  at  the 
slaughter  house  at  least  12  hours  before  being  slaught'ered.    The  killing  should  be  done 

!L?*  *^*^'°*  "^^  **•*  "^"^T  ^'''^^^  ''^^^  ^"^^^^  °'  ^»«rt«"  «°d  t>ing  in  an  open 
shed  or  under  a  tree  over  night.  A  carcass  so  hung  will  lose  the  animal  heat,  that  is 
to  say,  Uie  temperature  of  the  carcass  will  by  morning  have  reached  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Early  m  the  morning  it  should  be  placed  in  the  refrigerator  where 
It  should  remain  until  cut  up  and  distributed. 


THE  FUTUBE  OP  THE  ZirDUBTRT. 

cattle  raiser  who  will  2ve  a  tentioltlZ^  »    °T  ^"'!'«'. ''"^«  P"«««l  «nd  that  the 
need  have  nomi^^riZTr:'^;,  ^^^tTlr/rtl"^  '""-^'  °'  ^  -''■•^' 

brin^'^iiTutwrorvTurthe  r,r'*'*'""T.'"'  "-*««--  '««•*-  -^ 

of  the  nature  of  their  mdustSs  ha^e  fo  i^t^i  iT;  -^^  ?°""*"«''  *^»*'  ''^  '«•"- 
price.    In  such  countries  comSto«  frl™  T     5^  i  '?  '  ^"'^  "«""«'  ^^^id"  the 

n5rJ:p:-r!r  r— ^F"^  '^-^"^^^^^^^        "" '"'  "^"^* '-' 

is  e.tin/up  its  8t^k  and  thaf  o?ne!  ITZ'  *"  "»^^«;t'«.»t»tement  that  the  worM 
auch  prognostications  n^  not  beTaren  1  SSv^.""'*  if""'.  ^  '°«^'*«"«-  ^hile 
populations  are  at  the  nresent  till  Jn    "^"""''y  '*  "  ^o^hy  of  note  that  beef  eating 

whole  of  Europe  incIudTrO^TtBrS'Tb'""™  "^'^'^  '^"'^  ^^^  <=«*^'-  ^^^ 
cattle,  and  thesVW  1908  had  fn^iasS  to  lVS^U"^'°u'^l^^  101.000.000  head  of 
.f  the  British  Isles,  and  theJeJ'eTnekdrng  Ca^rindfa  t^^/'^f  ^"^K^''  ""^'''^^ 
went  up  during  the  30  years  from  11  noft  mo  ^  oo'Ju^l^  "^  Australia,  the  numbers 
countries  of  the  world  that  7o  nnTeST^^*"  23.000,000.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  South  lmen-can^u"tr?«  T  •"*  ^^^  T""'^  "^^  *^« 
question  the  cattle  of  the  American  BenubhV^nlTl^  P"""*  ^^^  ^'"^  y®*"  i° 
and  of  the  Argentine  fromtS^l  29  (Sj  m"S.  ^'k'!??''^  *°  ^^'^^'^X^' 
the  number  of  cattle-in  these  s^Pr«l  1°      ♦  •         u-  ?  •    combined  figures  representing 

the  beef  trade.  wouW^w  an Tnclr^rori^cSi^^^^^  ^^''^"'^  «' 

yean.    While  these  figures  do  not  «n~!.  ♦  ™  1^.000.000  to  259.000.000  in  the  thirty 

From  these  three  comparatively  new   fertile    «n5«f-  "?*^  *^*  Argentine. 

Export!  to  Great  Britain. 

i.  ratiSlltgVoLTJrtl^tor^^^^^^^       "^1  '?'''  •"  ^^  ^o  «-*  Britain 
itwiUn^tbewSetheUnSJTA        T'  •"^'* '^  P'^*^"*  conditions  continue 

and  the  Argentin^e  ]^  Te  BriS^  mart?  -^^^  ■'  ^  "  •'""r'^'  "'^^  ^"""''" 

live  cattle  and  quantit^  of  7b m^^    *     The  following  tables  show  the  numbers  of 

the  Argentbe^r^rsinee  £:^^^  "^'**'  '^  ^""-'"'  ^^«  ^^^^^  S*"*-  -' 
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Imports  of  Lire  Cattle  into  the  Iinited  Kingdom  from  Canada,  the  United  States 

and  the  Argentine. 


CaiuKla. 

United Jtatei. 

Argentine. 

Ymt. 

No. 

Value. 

Na 

Value. 

Na 

Value. 

9 

« 

t 

18H6 

86,863 

6,797,616 

284.268 

26,627,461 

39.436 

9.982.449 

1896 

97.042 

6,816,361 

885,360 

36,832.727 

66,099 

4,496.088 

1897 

190,063 

6,464,818 

396,Sn 

87,062,990 

73,862 

^6I8,734 

1888 

122,106 

7,403,990 

342,689 

81,668,909 

80,3119 

6.676,926 

1899 

116,476 

7,120,430 

303,639 

27.787.770 

8^366 

6,777,083 

1900 

11N066 

7,679,080 

42»,181 

83.819,104 

38,062 

8.248,389 

1901 

119,060 

8,028,476 

454,690 

86.606,204 

None 

None 

1902 

JJ^™' 

9,742,738 

327,118 

24,801,969 

1903 

161.170 

10,842,438 

619,963 

87,726,4r.2 

27.817 

2L217,52S 
None 

1904 

J^2?l 

10,046,661 

699,180 

41,416.729 

None 

1906 

l/«,078 

11,047,167 

671,168 

41.007.875 

M 

ft 

1906 

163,994 

11,045,468 

494,ii66 

88.273.182 

■  1 

•1907 

149,340 

10.200.137 

401,588 

83,796.426 

tl 

M 

1906 

124,016 

8.684.806 

277.036 

24,034,193 

M 

tl 

19U9 

143,061 

10,116,793 

184,967 

16,274,280 

II 

M 

*  9  month*. 


Chilled  Beef  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  North  Amfnca  and  Argentine. 


TeM. 

North  America. 

Quartern 

990.000 
1,246,000 
1.845.000 
1.381,000 
1,654,000 
1,720,000 
1,909.000 
1,374,000 
1,616,000 
1,438,000 
1,339.000 
1.456,000 
1,461.000 
850,000 
621,Cr« 

Argentine. 

1896 

QuaHere. 

IM 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

24.919 
94.498 
142,542 
198.  SOO 
402.196 
464.613 
427.042 
767.284 
1,066,184 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 :".■;::; 

1907 

i»oe .;■.■.:::: 

1900 

As  will  be  noticed  the  chief  feature  of  the  above  tables  is  the  rapid  shrinkage  of 
exports  by  the  United  States.  Not  only  have  the  exports  of  live  cattle  reduced  in 
volume,  but  the  quality  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  up  to  the  standard  of  earlier 
seasons.  The  change  in  this  particular  vraa  especially  marked  during  1909  when  the 
ctttle  sent  were  of  the  coarser  and  commoner  grades.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
prices  in  the  home  market  were  higher  than  in  the  British  market  for  the  best  class 
of  stock.  The  volume  of  exports  of  dressed  meat  from  the  United  States  has  declined 
even  more  rapidly  than  live  cattle.  All  this  is  due  to  the  increasing  population,  ex- 
panding industrial  activity  at  home  and  the  decline  in  cattle  population. 


Ill 

week  to  week  to  hJH  fnr  ♦!,«  ««-  •  i^  »jui»ea  oiaies  nnns  are  on  hand  from 

of  19M  S^Jh  til  ""*  *'f*"i°«'  ?^  •"P*"'*  ^■"'«-  »"""»  the  summer  month* 
Tn«.!^  S  5  *  °*^°fy  °^  *^«'«  **"y«"  """'e  export  caUle  were  ahioDed  from 
SrS^S"^  '""  "^  °**'^'-  ^'"*  -  ^--'  ChiZ  followingTxtWerTr 

rapi"Two^f"theftZt«/^"*  Chicago  firma  are  extending  their  bu.ines.  most 

as  to  give  currency  to  thHS^iolT;*  ti!^  '"  expanding  their  operations  so  rapidly 
power'if  ArSn'e  meat  sTppZ       *  ^'^  '"  °"  '  '""  "'^  *°  '"^-"  ««^*"»-« 

best  British ^wl     '"»^*'?!^s  of  breeding  stock,  graded  up  with  the  blood  of  the 

than  they  commenced  to  ship  fresh  beef  in  chilled  condition    and  to  davSZf 
Bntjm.    With  th,  tMmin.ti<,„  of  .„«,«.  from  the  UnS  St.to  ih"'SL  °'.°'"' 

rf  It.  «ttle,  o(  which  it  h..  «,m„  6™  „illi„„  h„d  IhiSI™  ^  ™„^ 'r""f°?' 
«  i»  th.  A^mtiM,  but  in  sm.ll«  h.rd.,  «  in  Cm.".     ^"°,     l"^  f'"*'' 

The  Situation  in  Canada. 

Canadian  beef  cattle  raisers  have  not  been  mnr«  viw>  n,^^  ♦i.-:        •  vi 
Bouth  in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  their  ^TnThTrAi     Bott        P*^^""  *?  ^^ 
United  States  during  the  y^rs^ms  and  W  wh'en  i^ustri;    adJan,^™^^^^^^  *^° 

crease  of  population  were  unusually  marked   the  bLrcattlp  i^t  I      u     *  *?,*'  '"■ 
to  fall  even  behind  that  of  provio/s  .^rt' Z^^:;:^^^^  ^:i,:::;,:^2:!. 
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milch  eowt  on  United  States  farms,  show  a  decrease  of  almost  a  million  head  from 
January  1,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909,  and  by  the  end  of  1909  the  numbers  had 
fallen  off  more  than  2,000,000  additional  head.    The  actual  fibres  are:— 

January  1,  1908 60,078,000 

January  1,  1909 49,879,000 

January  1, 1910 47,279,000 

Decrease  in  two  years 2,794,000  head. 

In  Canada  the  situation  is  little,  if  any,  more  faTourable  in  regard  to  numbers  of 
cattle  other  than  milch  cows.  Following  are  the  figures  for  1901,  and  for  each  of 
the  past  four  years : — 

IWl 8,187,774 

1807 4,394,364 

1908 4,629,886 

1»<» 4,884.779 

IWO 4,088,280 

The  figures  shown  in  the  first  four  years  were  the  numbers  in  June,  those  for 
1910  for  January  1.  They  show  a  normal  increase  up  to  1908,  then  a  decrease  of 
246,047  up  to  June  1909,  and  of  351,499  during  the  following  six  months,  or  a  decrease 
of  nearly  600,000  cattle,  other  than  milch  cows,  in  the  eighteen  months  ending  with 
1909.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  unfavourable  feature  of  the  beef  cattle  situation, 
for  just  at  the  time  of  high  prices  due  to  shortage  in  other  countries,  the  Canadian 
fanner  finds  his  marketable  stock  lower  than  it  has  been  for  years.  Nor  does  the  im- 
mediate future  seem  bright  with  hope  ^except  for  those  who  have  been  wise  enough 
to  keep  up  their  herds.  The  high  prices  have  taken  from  the  farms  many  females  that 
should  have  been  retained  for  breeding,  thus  seriously  reducing  the  future  supply  of 
cattle.  Farmers  of  the  western  provinces  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect. 
Out  of  nearly  70,000  head  racported  from  the  west  in  1909  fully  66  per  cent  were 
females,  while  about  70  per  cent  of  the  80,000  to  90,000  killed  for  local  consumption 
were  also  cows  and  heifers.  In  addition  a  much  greater  number  of  calves  than  usual 
were  slaughtered  in  the  west  during  the  year.  In  the  east,  more  especially  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  situation  as  regards  ntmibers  is  even  worse.  Exiibrts  have 
kept  up  fairly  woll  but  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  Cows  and  heifers  have 
gone  out  in  large  numbers  and  many  a  stable  that  usually  holds  steers  fed  out  heifers 
during  the  winter  of  1909-10  because  steers  were  not  available.  Where  the  sup- 
plies for  the  next  five  years  are  to  come  from  ia  difiicult  to  see.  No  doubt  the  province 
of  Alberta  will  get  back  into  cattle  fairly  rapidly.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  ranch  lands  that  produced  from  70,000  to  80,000  head  annually  a  few  years  ago  will. 
as  farming  land  in  the  near  future,  yield  two,  three  or  more  times  as  many  cattle. 
What  length  of  time  will  transpire  before  the  wheat  growers  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  will  do  their  share  in  this  regard?  Manitoba  alone  has  dropped  off  100,000 
head  during  the  past  two  years.  Unless  these  provinces  stock  up  there  will  be  no  beef 
to  ship  east,  and  unless  the  east  greatly  increases  its  cattle  Canada  will  soon  follow 
the  United  States  in  ceasing  to  send  beef  to  Great  Britain.  Qreat  Britain  needs  a 
very  large  continuous  supply  of  imported  beef  and  prefers  freshly  killed  to  that  which 
comes  in  either  chilled  or  frozen.  The  United  States  will  soon  discontinue  exporting 
live  cattle  and  unless  the  British  government  again  admits  live  Argentine  cattle,  Can- 
ada will  have  the  field  to  herself.  Whether  or  not  she  will  get  it  depends  upon  the 
Canadian  cattle  raiser.  At  no  time  has  his  outlook  been  so  bright  as  now.  He  will 
act  wisely  if  he  prepares  for  it  by  conserving  his  female  stock  to  the  utmost,  producing 
from  thffln  by  the  use  of  the  best  males  he  can  procure,  and  then,  by  proper  feed- 
ing, hasten  the  male  offspring  to  finished  beeves  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  foregoing  pages. 
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